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The monthly letter this time has a New Year Message to members of The Bazar Family, 
containing matters which you will wish to know about—and to talk over with your friends 


~F IT IS WELL to start each day right we might say, 

then, that it is three hundred and sixty-five times more 

| important to start January 1st right. That is exactly 

_what has been in the minds of the editors as they 

| have been preparing this January number. They 

have felt the importance of their opportunity and the 

| need, not only of looking ahead, but of looking toward 

a goal which should be the perfect home magazine. 

A phase of this opportunity is expressed in the words of one 
editor, who wrote this about women readers: 

“If I never praised or flattered them, I never belied or contra- 
dicted them. As these compose half the world, and are by the just 
complaisance and gallantry of our nation the more powerful part of 
our people, I shall dedicate a considerable share of these, my specula- 
tions, to their service. . .. When it is a Woman’s Day in my works 
I shall endeavor at a style and air suitable to their understanding. 

“When I say this I must be understood to mean that I shall not 
lower, but exalt, the subjects I treat upon. Discourse for their 
entertainment is not to be debased, but refined. A man may 
appear learned without talking sentences, as in his ordinary gesture 
he discovers he can dance, though he does not cut capers.” 

These words were written two hundred years ago by Steele, who, 
with Addison, had a sound and high comprehension of the oppor- 
tunity which every home magazine has before it. This opportu- 
nity, however, requires almost militant measures for development 
under modern conditions of magazine-making. But it is exactly 
this achievement—uas near as possible the perfect home magazine!— 
to which the editors have pledged themselves for 1913. 


RS. DELAND’S Save Christmas! in the last Bazar seems to 
have crystallized public sentiment, heretofore rather helpless 
but nevertheless poignant, for many letters of commendation have 
been received. Six months ago Mrs. August Belmont set about in 
a practical way to show people how they might lift the burden of 
needless and heedless giving. Besides making much organized 
progress, she has added a joyous word to the language. Mrs. Bel- 
mont explains what Spug is, and what it hopes to do in a special 
message to The Bazar Family on page twenty-six of this number. 
The work of civilizing Christmas goes splendidly on in another 
direction. The “shop early” crusade, now long past the stage 
where it was smiled upon indulgently, seems likely this year to be 
more far-reaching than ever. The Consumers’ League is largely 
responsible for the energy and the cheerful but unyielding pressure 
that has been brought to bear for the relief of the salesgirl, the 
expressman, and the postman. Mrs. Kelley, the national secre- 
tary, in this number of The Bazar, tells How the New Christmas Was 
Born, and how much suffering and misery has been saved. 


HE CHRISTMAS PLAY, Chrissy in Chrisimaslund, the 
acting rights to which were held in reserve for Bazar readers, 
promises to bring fun to youngsters and entertainment to elders all 
over the country. The little play was printed in the November 
Bazar, and rehearsals of it have now been going on for weeks. It 
will be given in many places for many good causes, and also just 
for the fun it will bring. 

The first twenty applications to produce it came from fourteen 
different states, all the way from a private school in Brooklyn to 
a church in Pierre, South Dakota; from a Newport, Rhode Island, 
Sunday school to one in Hood River, Oregon; from a children’s 
institution in Rome, New York, to a high school in Adrian, Michigan. 
It would be hard to estimate the amount of innocent amusement 
that Chrissy will bring to The Bazar Family and their friends. 


AbOUT FIFTEEN per cent. of the letters to the Home Study 

and Club Topics department of The Bazar, as shown by an 
analysis, contain questions about pictures and artists. This proved 
conclusively that The Bazar Family have a strong interest in art. 
To provide the food for a healthy growth of this interest, The Bazar 
will give each month during 1913 a full page to a wood engraving. 
This series of engravings is by the most celebrated engravers, made 
when this art was at its height. It is not humanly possible to-day 
to duplicate these twelve beautiful engravings. In most of them 
both the artist and the engraver are men of world-wide reputation, 
like Alma-Tadema and Baude. The list of artists also includes our 
own Alice Barber Stephens. The first one, which appears in this 
number, is based by the artist on Goldsmith’s poem, ‘ The man 
recovered from his bite; the dog it was that died.” 


‘B IREAK INTO your own house and occupy it.” 


| sharp words of advice have a meaning wider than the 
: he used them in a campaign speech. ‘Break into your 
own house and occupy it.’”’ The idea could not have 

\ 


These 
particular one which Governor Wilson aimed at when 
been put just that way twenty-five years ago. It is 
the distinctly modern expression of every old matter— 
living up to your opportunity, not being satisfied with 

second best, believing in and developing your own re- 

sources, or whatever the old expressions were. 
philosophy there appeared recently the same thing, told in some 
words of advice from a father—a self-made merchant—to his son: 

“Mind your own business; own your own business; run your own 

business.”’ 

Whatever way we express it, the thing is in the air—the need we 
all feel for efficiency, for making the most of ourselves, of our work, 
our homes, and our relationships with our fellow-man. It has 
been shown again and again in The Revolt of the Farmer’s Wife as 
the inspiring pages of that story have been unfolded in The Bazar. 
Many of these were instances of civic or neighborhood awakenings, 
where a whole community has risen up declaring that ‘‘we will 
break into our own house and occupy it.’”” From one end of the 
country to the other, in town and city, the same thing is being 
exemplified every day. 

In the home world, with its diversified problems, we are only 
beginning to see what can be done by such a simple thing as ap- 
plying the budget plan to the cost-of-living problem. This is the 
third month that Miss Johnson has told us what we can do, 
and what actually has been done to save time and money and 
worry. 

By printing such articles as these The Bazar believes that it 
can help in this country-wide impulse, as yet half dream and half 
reality, for which Governor Wilson has furnished an inspiring 


In a book of slang 


slogan. 
“ Break into your own house and occupy it.” 


USIC IS TO FIND a place in The Bazar, and as often as a 

new composition of charm and melody can be discovered it 

will be published. The many demands for A Christmas Even Song 
made it necessary to print it again in this number. 

Next month there is to be a love song of fine sentiment and 
meaning, one musically quite out of the ordinary. 

Many of us will find our greatest enjoyment in this January 
number in the words of Ralph Waldo Trine on the next page. 
This is the first article, and another is to appear shortly. It 
will be equally as rich in its inspirational message to the man 
or woman who feels overmuch the stress of life. 


Copyright, 1912, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved. 
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The Ideal Mental Day 


I have heard 


S there such a thing as a mental day? 

it asked. When we once fully realize that the springs 
of life, the sources of all outward acts and conditions, 
are all from within, we will readily see that there is 


no day that is not a mental day. 





One of the elemental laws of life and conduct might be 
stated thu A thought, an act, in time a habit; so runs 
life’s law—what one lives in his thought-world, that, sooner 
1r later, he will find objectified in his life. 


at thoughts-are forces, that like creates like, 
one of the profoundest and most 
Literally and scientifically 


The fact tl 
and like at 


significat 


racts like, is 
facts of human life. 


true is it, as we are now learning, that as a man thinketh in 
his heart so is he. What one lives in his invisible thought 
world he is continually actualizing in his visible material 
world. If he would have any changes in the latter, he must 
look to it and make the necessary changes in the former. 

The life invariably follows the thought. In the last 
analysis it is cause and effect the thoughts and the emo- 
tions are the silent, subtle, but all-powerful causes of the 
prevailing characteristics and conditions of any life. The 
thoughts and the emotions therefore determine the life. 
They mp its present and they will inevitably determine 
its f ire. 

Chere are people by the thousands to-day who are awaken- 
ing to this important fact, who are grasping and utilizing 
the laws of “scientific mind and body building,’”” and who 
through the agency of these laws are stepping so to speak 
into a new world. They are exchanging fears and fore- 

wings, with their neutralizing and destructive influences, 
for faith and hope and courage, with their straight-to-the- 
mark, get mewhere influences. They are exchanging 
lisease for bodily health and strength and vigor. They 
are exchanging poverty with its attendant limitations for 
plenty and abun They are finding that life, when 
ve ge it he right side, is something intensely in- 

ing it its details; that it is something every day of 
which 1 e live ind enjoyed, and not something merely 
to get through wit! They, by the renewing of their minds 
and thereby their lives, are becoming definite, distinctive 
forces in the world 

If thought is the silent, subtle force that it if it 1s the 
cause th tamps the prevailing conditions of every life, 
then he or she is wise who uses it definitely and intelligently, 
and who mol e conditions and affairs of the daily life 
with 1 othe words, conditions circumstances, 
instead of allowing the proce to be reversed, and becom«e 


onditioned circumstance. 


is 1s true 1n so many t * T 
The day is the wit of life. A writer of keen insight 
ha iid: “Any one can carry his burden, however 
heavy, till nightfall. Any one can do his work, however 
one day. <Any one can live sweetly, patiently, 
‘, purely, till the sun goes down—and this is all that 


really m«¢ ans.” 





Live a Day at a Time 
omp! 


I IFE is not if we do not persist in making it 
4 so. Wecan simplify it a great deal more than we do. 











Emerson undoubtedly had this in mind when he said: “ Just 
to ss. Fill my hour, ye god 
) I have done this, ‘ Behold, 
als but rather, ‘I have lived 
an not 

Each morning is a fresh beginning. We are, as it were, 
just beginning life. In & sense there is no past, no future. 
Wise is he who takes to-day and lives it, and to-morrow 
when it come but not before it comes. The past is of 
value only by way of the lessons it has brought us. There 
hould be no reg or crippled energies that result from 
uch. We 1 umbled—all have stumbled. The wise 
yar he who does not allow himself to be discouraged in 
the face of even innumerable stumblings. Sometimes it 
is through these that we learn the most. The wise one is 
e who, when he stumbles and falls, even flat, gives time 
enough to ognize e cause, who quickly learns his lesson, 
ind who then picks himself up and goes on, without wasting 
even a m tumblings 


oment in regret. In this way his very 


ally Y an 
and falli leana 











Showing How to Attain the Protective Mental Attitude, 


Us to Throw off Anxieties and Burdens 


Enabling 


By Ralph Waldo Trine 


Author of “In Tune With the Infinite” 
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influences: they poison the body and they rob it of its 
energy. They therefore prevent our doing successfully to- 
day the thing we would do. The best feature of many of 
the troubles we are prone to worry about 1s the fact that 
most of them never come. It was Lowell who said: ‘‘ Let 
the misfortunes 

An old French 


us be of good cheer, remembering that 
hardest to bear are those that never come.” 
proverb runs: 


Some of your griefs you have cured, 

And the sharpest you stil! have survived; 
But what forment! patn you endured 

From evils that never ved.” 





Throw off Forebodings 

HE one who allows himself to be dominated by neither 

fears nor forebodings, who does not allow his energies 
to be crippled thereby, and who gives no place to their cor- 
roding and poisoning influences, puts himself in that posi- 
tive attitude of mind that seems to neutralize the disagree- 
able influences before they can touch him; and, on the other 
hand, he attracts to himself, through the great law of the 
drawing power of mind, which is that like attracts like, the 
influences and conditions he most desires. 

He who understands the laws of life most fully will take 
and more the mental attitude of happiness. It 
just as easy as its opposite; and in time it becomes the habit. 
It is better and a great deal « heaper. The better we under- 
stand life, the more we come to the realization of the fact 
that happiness is a duty. It signifies that we are working 
in harmony with the laws of our being. It is one of the 
concomitants of righteousness. Righteousness in its last 
analysis will be found to be living in right relations with 
the laws of our being and with the laws of the universe 
about u 

This attitude, this habit of happiness, is also a benefit to 
others. As cheerfulness induces cheerfulness in others, so 
happiness inspires and induces happiness. We communi- 
cate this condition to those about us. Its effects come back 
in turn from them to us again. As anger inspires anger, as 
love and sympathy inspire love and sympathy in others, 
each of its kind, so cheerfulness and happiness inspire the 
in others. 


more is 


same 


than we know them of those with whom we do not come in 
so close contact. If we knew the latter better, and lived 
under the same conditions with them, we would probably 
come to know their individual peculiarities and failings 
also—and they ours—and the same conditions would result 
in connection with them. 

That is one reason why it is well at times for members 
of the same family, or for those on very intimate terms, to 
be separated one from another. Fresh scenes and fresh 
associations take off the dull edge of too close association 
and contact. We come back refreshed and renewed, always 
with a little broader outlook, always with a little larger store 
of interests, always with a little more consideration and 
kindness, and are therefore more thoughtful in our acts 
to others, and are more generous in our attitude toward any 
acts of theirs. In family life it is especially necessary that 
each look well to the self to see that the little jars and 
frictions that may spoil to a greater or less degree the day 
of others, and thereby, it may be, our own day, be not al- 
lowed to take form. 


Importance of the Start 

LONG this line a writer has said must truly: ‘There 

is a beautiful and an ugly way in which to say almost 
everything, and happiness depends upon which way we 
take. You can upset a person for the whole day by the 
harsh way in which you may call him in the morning, or 
you may give him a beautiful start by the cheeriness of 
your greeting. So not only in the words but in all the 
little, common courtesies and duties of life, think of the 
beautiful way of doing each.” Thrice blessed are they who 
are pleasant to live with. They are a blessing to them- 
selves, to those with whom they live, and to the world at 
large. 

God give us more of the people who set about definitely 
and actively to cultivate the habit of happiness, people the 
corners of whose mouths are turned chronically up and not 
down, people who are looking for and who are inspiring and 
calling forth the best from all. The disagreeable things that 
fill such a large portion of the lives of many seldom, it seems, 
present themselves to those of this trend of mind and heart. 

There are people who, when they go into an orchard, 
seem to have the faculty of finding chiefly the little, the 
gnarled, even the partly decayed specimens of fruit. Others 
go in, ever on the same day and under the same trees, and 
seem to have the faculty of finding splendid, beautifully 
developed and beautifully colored specimens. It is true 
after all that in life and in people we find mostly that that 
we are looking for. 

We need continually to be on the lookout that we keep 
ourselves up to par, so to speak, both mentally and 
physically. Our modern American life especially demands 
this. The practice of taking a quiet hour or even a half- 
hour a day, alone by oneself, for quiet, for relaxation, for 
rest, will be found to be of inestimable benefit to the one 
who is wise enough specificaily to adopt this practice. To 
get away from the confusion of household duties or the 
daily routine, to get away from contact, sometimes con- 
fusing, and at times evén a little jarring, with those about 
one, in order to regain one’s mental and physical powers, and 
through them one’s poise, will bring rich benefits to any life. 
Especially is this of value to mothers and homemakers, 
where many times arrangements, duties, labors never 


cease. 


Cultivating One’s Own Suciety 

F one at first isn’t used to this company of self, and if, at 

first, this sort of getting reacquainted with oneself seems 
strange, or if one is at such time inclined to bother or worry 
about the thing that should not be bothered or worried 
about, then to dip for a little while into an inspiring book, 
or an interesting piece of fiction, breaks the chain of monot- 
ony, and arrests the output of mental, nervous, and 
physical energy. It brings a change and thereby induces 
arest. Rest we are now finding does not depend necessarily 
upon a cessation of activities, for sometimes a change of 
work or activity is fully as effective. It is the time we spend 
alone that has to do with the great realities of life, and these 
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A Story: 





I felt as futile and as silly as one addressing endearing terms to a dreadnought 
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The Night Before Christmas 


N the first place I have nothing to say against Agamem- 

non. Under the circumstances he was wholly justified. 

The fault was entirely mine. I am good-natured. This, 

however, Agamemnon did not understand. Agamemnon 

is a dog. Also he is a bull-dog. In addition he is the most 

incarnate personification of living ugliness and ferocity to 

be found on earth. That his formidable form and expression 

cover a tender nature and a loving heart I admit. That is 

where my good nature asserts itself. I concede that the 
fault was not with Agamemnon. 

When Tommy asked me to his country place for Christ- 
mas eve I had firmly made up my mind to eschew—no— 
chew, masticate, swallow, eat the crust of defeat, drink the 
bitter dregs of misery. Had not she—Lucy—refused me? 
I will not say “refused me,”’ for I had not asked her to marry 
me, though I was going to on that very afternoon, but—I 
leave it to any impartial lover, sufficiently in love to be the 
blind idiot he ought to be, and therefore in a condition to 
understand—I leave it to him whether when I had tele- 
phoned to find out if Lucy was to be at home, and she told 
me she was not—and I subsequently found out from some 
one else that not only had she been in, but that Dodds— 
Dodds being of the genus rival—had been with her at the 
exact time she refused to see me—I ask him—I mean the 
blind idiot, not Dodds—I ask anybody—whether—my pen 
is getting out of breath—that was not the Sufficient Cause. 

Still, however and notwithstanding, I could and would 
have managed Tommy, for I could have told him flatly 
that I would not come. To Mrs. Tommy, though, I had 
to give reasons, and when I have to give reasons I am lost. 
Of course I could not let them know the real reason, and all 
that I invented seemed ineffective. Anyhow, Mrs. Tommy 
is very determined, and she said they wanted me partic- 
ularly. Little I suspected —I am good-natured and I 
yielded. I had just made up my mind to have the most 
dismal Christmas I could find or devise. I had decided to 
dine at a restaurant, which of course would be absolutely 
deserted. Then I was-going in a taxi-cab to view the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. Of course that is not a 
ruin, but incompleteness is as near as we can get in this 
country to ruins, and I thought I remembered I had been 
told that it could not be finished for a hundred years: There 
was something solemn in the thought. That was what I 
wanted, and best expressed my state of mind—solitude and 
solemnity. In that mood I should never have gone to 





By GEORGE 
HIBBARD 


Tommy’s. Nevertheless I had no idea how far he was 
going to push the festivities of the season, and the limits of 
good-fellowship. 


WAS at once rendered curious and suspicious on my ar- 

rival at the Dorringtons’ country house. The groom who 
brought me from the station did not drive to the main door- 
but to a side entrance—in fact, to an extremely rear ingress 
which took me through the servants’ hall. Thence I was 
conducted up an escalier de service and through many out- 
of-the-way passages. Only after a lengthy approach I came 
out on the corridor at the head of the great staircase. There 
I met Agamemnon. I had stayed at the Dorringtons’ 
often, and for long times, and Agamemnon and I were old 
friends. He understood from picnics in the past that I 
had a large mindedness about tidbits of which he entirely 
approved. He received me joyfully. He advanced with 
that waggling of the tail and wriggling of the body with 


gHRISTMAS THOUGHT 
There is surely a vital 
truth for our own lives 
to be gathered from this 
interpretation of the 
childhood of Jesus. It 
gives us a deeper sense 
of the sacredness of the 
power of the home. 

The perfect manhood 
of Him whom all Christendom adores as 
the Son of God was matured and molded 
in the tender shelter of the home. It was | 
there that He felt the influences of truth and 
grace.~ To that source we may trace some 
of the noblest qualities of His human char- 
acter. And yet, if there is anything which 
Christendom appears to be in danger of los- 
ing, it is the possibility of such a home as 
that in which Jesus grew to the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
| Henry VAN DyKE. 


















which the canine spirit gives evidence of welcome. IT was 
pleased and patted him on the head. Tommy was waiting 
for me outside the quarters which I always had. Still I 


was not enlightened as to the reason of my mysterious 
reception. Immediately I was hurried off to view the Christ- 
mas tree, which was evidently the momentary pride of the 
Dorringtons. Again I was taken by a route 
and ina stealthy manner. 

The house is naturally attractive. I will not deny that 
there was something cheerful in the glimpses I got of red- 
ribboned wreaths and red-berried holly. The tree was in 
a room from which all the little Tommys and Tommasinas 
and their cousins and cousines had been kept far away. 
With its great branches bending with the weight of presents, 
and decked with a wealth of glittering trinkets it was very 
gay. Behind it was a scenic representation of a chimney- 
piece in which a tinsel fire burned merrily about a papier- 


circuitou 


maché log. 

When, however, the full requirements of the situation 
were made known to me I balked. They did not even ap- 
proach the matter gently. They came out with it as a mat- 
ter of course. I was to be Father Christmas. Now again 
I leave it to any competent committee on subjects of senti- 
ment, whether it was fitting—whether it was possible for a 
blighted being to dress himself up in a long, red, ermine- 
trimmed robe, and a peaked holly-crowned hat; to put on a 
rubicund mask having a beamingly benevolent aspect, and 
a long cotton wool beard. Could such trappings be allowed 
to cover an aching heart and a desperation of the deepest 
dye of misery? Never. That is what I told them. That 
is what I kept telling them—announcing that I simply 
could not do it. They kept telling me that I must. They 
declared that juvenile minds were wide awake, and that 
unless all of those known to them were present.and ac- 
counted for, the authenticity of the representation would 
I was the only one, coming from away as I 
This accounted for the way 


be doubted. 
had, who could fill the part. 
in which I had been smuggled into the house. 

Should I be slaughtered to make a Christmas holiday? I 
I have said Mrs. Tommy was very determined, 
I yielded. The Christmas 
Afterward we were to 
In seclusion up- 


protested. 
and I was very good-natured. 
tree was to be early in the evening. 
dine while the children supped festively. 
stairs Tommy and Mrs. Tommy invested me with the hate- 
ful garments. 
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“T’ll fasten on the mask very securely,” said Mrs. Tommy, 
“so that it shall certainly not fall off.” 

Little I knew— 

“What are my stage directions and business,” I mumbled 
from its stifling depths. 

“The presents are all marked,” directed Mrs. Tommy, 
“so that all you will have to do will be to call off the names 

and shake hands with all the children, They like that.” 

“And,” added Tommy, “you might dance about a bit. 
It’s not exactly in character, but it will add liveliness.” 

“Yes,” broke in Mrs. Tommy. ‘You are to do every- 
thing you can to give the impression that you are carried 
away in a perfect whirlwind of jollity—are in an absolute 
exuberant ecstasy of high spirits.” 

And I was broken-hearted; in the deepest gloom of a hope- 
less future. 


USIC sounded merrily from below. I shut my ears to 
1¥4 it. Every now and then a childish shout of glee could 
be heard above the clamor of mirthful childish voices. I 
hardened my spirit against such incongruities. I would go 
through with it, but I would not be happy about it. 

“I’m ready to go down,”’ I announced. 

“Oh, it isn’t as simple as that,” said Tommy. “You 
have to come in from the outside. That’s what the chimney- 
You come in through a window that is open 


place is for. 
and out through the chimney 

Again I objected. I did not want to leave the warmth 
of the house. Mrs. Tommy, however, prevailed. I was 
led down in the same devious and hidden manner in which 
[ had been brought up. At the door of the servants’ hall I 
was thrust out into the cold, piercing air. Tommy stood 
at the door urging me forward. 

“Now run about that corner, and you'll find the open 
window,” he enjoined. ‘‘All will be ready. I’ve got to get 
bac ag 

He shut the door. That he banged it I took as an aggra- 
vation. There I stood arrayed in that Merry Andrew fash- 
ion in the bitterness, stillness, and loneliness of the winter 
night. The moon was shining brilliantly. The tall ever- 
greens cast vivid shadows across the snow-covered lawn. 
The stars twinkled, but it seemed to me with an unsym- 
pathetic hardness. My heart and my spirit went down even 
farther. I set forth. My evening clothes were not in- 
tended for out-of-doors in a December night, and the mantle 
of St. Nicholas was thin. I hastened forward. 

I had not advanced a dozen steps when I heard a sound. 
It was not a pleasant sound. The low muttering of a com- 
ing storm, softly mingled with the noises of a zoo at the 
hour of food, with just a touch of the more serious notes 
of a fog horn, together with the gurgle of a bathtub running 
out, offer inadequately an idea of the disturbance. Directly 
and distinctly in my path stood Agamemnon. He was 
perfectly still, looking at me; not, however, as if in any 
indecision. He had clearly made up his mind, and was only 
delaying in a luxury of anticipation as a gourmet might 
over which choice morsel of a plate to choose first. I 
stopped instantly. Immediately I tried the power of the 
human voice. I realized that the tones proceeding as they 
did from behind the mask were wholly unrecognizable by 
Agamemnon. Indeed, they appeared to infuriate him more. 
His feet on which he stood so firmly spread apart. The 
hairs on his back appeared to rise. His lower lip dropped, 
affording me a more excellent view—which I did not wish—of 
the row of ivory spikes which have received the insufficient 
name of teeth. 

“Good dog,” I cajoled. ‘Nice doggy!” 

I felt as futile and as silly as one addressing endearing 
terms to a dreadnought. The situation was becoming 
serious. It was serious, for if Agamemnon ever got a grip 
on me he could only be detached with some part of that 
part of my person on which he had fastened. I made a 
move back toward the door. At that instant Agamemnon 
made a spring. He had placed himself between me and 
that haven of refuge. I called. I shouted. This appeared 
an affront which Agamemnon was not prepared to en- 
dure. In his opinion the presence of a person on the 
Dorrington lawn in my present guise was wholly unfitting. 
In this I agreed perfectly. If he could have known my 
opinion and sentiments we should have been joined in 
perfect accord. However, he did not. The imminent 
probability was that we should be at once joined in an en- 
tirely different manner. Additionally that such a being 
should venture to break the peace was a red rag to him 
which served as a last straw. He did not makearush. He 
advanced gradually with a slow, fateful inevitableness. I 
had no such deliberation in my movements. I went. 
I have no hesitation in saying that I grabbed that robe and 
took to my heels. 


BIG ocak, the glory of the Dorrington park, was all that 

saved me. I managed to get behind it before Agamem- 
non got me. Its great trunk separated us. I could not see 
him, but I could hear him barking madly. Momentarily 
I fancied that they might hear him at the house and under- 
stand that something was wrong. But no, if they noticed 
anything they would only think that it was cats. I was 
temporarily abandoned to my fate. Of course they would 
wonder at my non-appearance and presently would come 
to discover the cause. I had only to remain there long 
enough—if only Agamemnon would let me. Just then 
Agamemnon started with a rush. Only by a hurried circuit 
of the tree I escaped. He kept on. I kept on. In this 
fashion we went about the tree several times. I tried to 
tear off the robe and mask, but everything was too firmly 


‘with a snarl of delight, rushed after me. 


fastened. Agamemnon would not give me time nor 
chance. 

And all this time that misguided, well-intentioned, en- 
tirely objectionable animal was only executing his mission 
as he saw it. In trying to tear to tatters such a wholly 
inexplicable apparition he was only fulfilling his whole 
duty as dog. He was fulfilling it, and filling full—to the 
very fullest—the measure of all that was required of him 
as the faithful watch-dog. ‘Up and at 'em” was the motto 
fixed in Agamemnon’s soul, and he was at me and nearly 
up to me. I knew this could not last. In waltzing about 
that oak he would soon get the better of me. Was the 
intelligence of man to be no match for blind brute force? 
I was struck by a sudden and. happy inspiration. The 
snow under the trees was more than a foot deep. In going 
through it Agamemnon with his short legs and heavy body 
would be at a disadvantage. With my greater stride there 
was hope for me. I struck out for the open. Agamemnon, 
He imagined 
that I had given myself into his hands—or rather his jaws. 
Almost at once he struck a drift and learned his mistake. 
He almost stuck, wallowing in the snow. I made good 
time. Yet in my dress, with such going I was not breaking 
any records. I was no more than just out of his reach. 


| Speen’ the Dorrington park we raced, Agamemnon 
struggling gamely after me. The work that was cut out 
for me was not easy. In a position so lacking in the heroic 
I may be permitted to brandish for a moment my own 
laurels. Not so very many moons before I had carried the 
ball for a gain of eighty yards against the strongest defense 
that Harvale had ever put up, with the whole stadium on its 
feet cheering my achievement. The run was nothing in 
difficulty to the one I was taking that midwinter night. 
The Dorrington park was large. Vigorously I anathematiz- 
ed that avuncular relative of Tommy’s who had endowed 
him with a wealth which permitted such a wholly useless 
possession. I tore on, now through a clump of bushes, 
now down a shrubby dell—and up again. I did not know 
the country. I was following no line. All that I could 
do was to keep on blindly. I say blindly, but just at that 
moment my eyes caught a light. I turned toward it. 
Agamemnon labored after me. He was giving no tongue 
at present, but I knew that did not mean that he was 
weakening. The point on which Agamemnon was strongest 
was hanging on to the bitter end. I could only hope that it 
might not be—well—any bitten end of me. 

I tumbled myself through and over a hedge. Another 
country house rose before me. I sprang onto its surround- 
ing veranda. Agamemnon would reach it in a second. 
Unless I could open a window and get through it I was lost. 
I tried the first Isaw. It moved. I pushed it up and sprang 
over the sill. The finish if not neck to neck was nose to 
heel. At my disappearance, he stationed himself on the 
veranda, barking vociferously. The more he barked as 
indicating his disappointment the more I liked it until I 
reflected that the noise would certainly call attention to 
my unceremonious arrival. Again I tried to tear off the 
mask, but indeed Mrs. Tommy had fixed it as if to stay for- 
ever. I could see that the room in which I found myself 
was lit with only one lamp. Also it was unoccupied, though 
only for a moment was I alone. Suddenly I heard the awed 
piping treble of a little girl’s voice. 

“Oh, Santa Claus! Dear Santa Claus!” 

“Not a bit,” I said, impatiently, to the little girl who 
had run in. 

“Oh!” she continued in the same softly reverential tone, 
“T had almost begun to think that you were not real. Wasn’t 
that ridiculous of me? But you are and now you have come 
and the reindeers are outside—” 





HRISTMAS THOUGHT 
For certainly, since 
Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem, the world 
has learned a new 
reverence and ten- 
derness for childhood, 
and in expressing 
these it has discovered in the inno- 
cence and simplicity of the Child 
another embodiment of the Eternal 
Beauty which dwells at the heart of 
all things good and true. This was 
indeed a discovery of incalculable 
value, to human art as well as to 
human life. It has given a new 
theme to poet and painter—a theme 
of which ancient art and literature 
knew comparatively little, showed but 
a few and faint. traces. Childhood 
has only begun to “‘ come to its own” 
in the works of art as well as in the 
deeds of charity, since men have 
heard and believed the story of the 
Christ-Child. | HENRY VAN Dyke. 






















“Reindeers don’t bark,” I remonstrated, and added 
as I heard Agamemnon’s blood - curdling bays, “not like 
that.” 

“T am so glad to see you,” she cried, clasping her hands. 

In the presence of such trust and confidence and heart- 
felt satisfaction I couldn’t do otherwise than get into the 
picture. 

“T haven’t brought you anything,” I said. 

‘Never mind,” she answered, politely, “I know that you 
will.”’ 

“What would you like?” I asked, recklessly. 

“‘Please,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘a ring with a blue stone in it.” 

“You shall have it,” I replied with lavish magnificence. 

The result was wholly unexpected. In the excitement 
of her delight she ran back to the door. 

“Aunt Lucy! Aunt Lucy!” she called. 

Lucy. Still in this densely populated world there might 
very well be two feminine beings having that not uncommon 
name. The tiny maiden remained on the threshold calling 
eagerly. Outside the window Agamemnon passing through 
a diapason of growls and howls was exploding in a cannonade 
of deep-throated wrath. I could hear him clawing the sill 
in his mad longing to reach me. Still I turned toward the 
window. Too late. Some one stood in the doorway. 
At a glance I saw that it was Lucy. My Lucy. Alas, I 
could say that no longer. Not mine even in hope any more. 
Had I not proof positive that she did not care for me, and 
the next time that I met her—I had not quite formed in my 
mind the composite character which I was to offer for her 
observation. I had a vague idea of appearing before her 
with something of the mysterious gloom of a Hamlet, 
while maintaining the majestic presence of the ghost 
touched with the airy cynicism of a Mercutio. 


|S pid far I was from my ideal in those grotesque trap- 
pings, wearing that benevolent mask, with the persistent 
Agamemnon striving to reach me, I realized only too well. 

“What is it, Amy?” I heard her ask. 

“Santa Claus!” shouted the little girl, ecstatically. 

“Really,” said Lucy, gazing at me, and then she continued, 
speaking to me, ‘Perhaps you will explain.” 

“Does Saint Nicholas need to be explained?” I asked, 
intrepidly. 

“In this matter-of-fact and doubting age,” she answered, 
“T am afraid—yes. How do I know that you are not a 
burglar?” 

“Are you going to destroy this touching belief of Amy's?” 
I remonstrated. ‘‘Think of the loss to her if she finds that 
she is mistaken.” 

“Think also of the loss if we find the silver missing and I 
find my pearls gone.” 

“T am not a burglar,” I declared, desperately. 

“Then why this disguise?” 

“It’s Santa Claus,” insisted Amy. 

“You see,” I said. 

“Amy,” she directed, ‘run away. 
have to talk about something.” 

“You shall have the ring with the blue stone in it,’ 
I promised. 

“All right,” agreed Amy, cheerfully, ‘‘but I sha’n’t stay 
away long when Santa Claus is here.” 

“Of course,” said Lucy, as the little girl ran out of the 
room, ‘I recognized your voice at once.” 

“T did not expect to be here. I do not want to be here, 
as you may imagine. Tommy Dorrington got me into this. 
Not that I’ve not been a fool myself, but I didn’t think that 
I should see you. I did not want to see you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you did not want to see me. When you told 
me that you would not be at home, and then Dodds was 
there—” 

“TI met Susan Illsley and Mr. Dodds,”’ she explained, 
“just as I was walking down the steps to the motor in which 
I was going to see my old nurse, as I told you I was going 
todo. I had to go back with them.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, blankly and lamely. 

“T should be very indignant—and—and hurt,” she gave 
an excellent representation of being ready to cry, “‘that you 
thought that I could say anything so untrue.” 

“All right,’ I admitted, “‘I have been an idiot. I don’t 
hesitate to say it,’’ I continued, drawing nearer to her, and 
at last tearing off the mask. ‘“‘But I shouldn't love you 
so much if I could be less of an idiot—about it.” 

“T suppose,”’ she admitted, doubtfully, ‘that is so.” 

An instant later Amy appeared, and once more her 
childish pipe was raised, this time in even greater amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried with a carrying, piercing clearness 
that brought every one in the house hurrying to the scene, 
“Santa Claus is kissing Aunt Lucy.” 


Santa Claus and I 


I THINK Agamemnon is the only one who is still puzzled, 
and for whom, if possible, a little elucidation would be well. 
I am afraid, though, that he will never understand. When I 
had been carried back to the Dorringtons’ in the motor 
which was waiting to take Lucy and her niece to the Dor- 
ringtons’ child’s party; when I had made at last my success- 
ful entrance through the canvas fireplace behind the Christ- 
mas tree, and had played my part with a vim and hilarious- 
ness that won unbounded applause; when afterward in my 
own person and clothed accordingly I met Agamemnon, he 
was Clearly ata loss. My voice as I spoke cordially to him 
seemed to hold for him something reminiscent. He was 
perplexed, apologetic, and propitiative. However, un- 
reservedly I forgave him. 
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The Bazar’s New Serial—A True Life-Story 


~The Glory of Opportunity 


By Anna Tjomsland 


PRECEDING CHAPTER: Growing up just back of the 
heather-clad headlands of the North Sea. this girl of good 
family, left motherless when but a child, determined to achieve 
America and a career. er father married again. Anna’s 
ideals soon became those of the new generation instead of the 
old Norwegian traditions. A chance line in a letter from 
America, ‘“‘ Why don’t you let Anna come here and study medi- 
cine?’’ determined her fate. Soon she bade good-by to the 
Fay mists of Christianssand and on the Norge reached New 

ork harbor with but ten dollars in her pocket, and having 
but one friend, who lived a thousand miles away. 


CHAPTER II 


AWN was slowly sifting. in through the 
portholes of old Norge, as she lay there 
in the Bay awaiting the signal from the 
Great City to come inward with her hu- 

man load. And the load was busy. Down in the 
steerage quarters the berths were empty; the air 
was heavy with the odors of eau de Cologne and 
Florida water; there was a shuffling of feet on the 
sawdust-covered floors, a borrowing of shoe blacking 
and brushes without end, and moans over crumpled, 
clammy clothes and crushed hats. . . . When the 
breakfast corps came down the gangway, each man 
announcing the excellence of his bread, or butter, 
or coffee, but few stopped to listen. Even the 
“‘schnapps-man” passed almost unheeded. Never 
had air seemed so sweet as when I finally reached 
the deck! The whole world had on its morning 
face; the bay was full of jolly places where the 
sun was breaking through the mist and playing 
with the ruffled waters—a saucy motor-boat broke 
in on the game, pursued by a swarm of silvered 
frolicsome wavelets. They reached our boat, 
caressing the black, weather-beaten hull; she knew 
the sign of old—officials were coming—and began 
to yawn and stretch till all her joints creaked, and 
then slowly felt her way up the Bay. Row after 
row the mighty buildings peered out of the mist. 
Aloft and alone the Goddess of Liberty was rising 
out of the sea. She was surely beautiful and cold 
—but what did I see? The shimmering folds of 
mist at her feet were falling away, she seemed to 
bend forward, and I heard her whisper, “It is all 
yours, yours for the taking.” 

It was well on in the morning when we reached 
the dock. Looking bewildered at everything, I sat 
down on my worldly possessions, patiently awaiting 
my turn at some customs officer’s hands. Things 
were made on a big scale in America—for the most 
part. Involuntarily I pulled my feet up as a team 
of dock horses passed by on the outside. I thought 
of our small, quick animals at home and laughed 
at the comparison. A young customs officer brought 
me back to my trunk. My remonstrances in Nor- 
wegian as to the complete absence of smuggling 
intentions were of no avail; down he delved into 
the very depths of my trunk, opening every box 
on the way. 


ie faptntens~ and can’t size people up,” I said to 
myself, turning to a white-haired officer with 
kindly eyes, stretching out a bag that was slung 
over my shoulder to have him place his chalk mark 
onit. He laughed and proceeded to chalk my face, 
which turned redder than ever, if such were pos- 
sible. That glaze of sun and sea had evoked a grin 
from the doctor earlier in the day when I passed 
him for inspection. I put out my hand—he pressed 
it so it hurt—and patting my shoulder, he said 
something I did not understand, but he warmed my 
heart. If I only dared to hug him, but limiting 
myself to an old-country courtesy I hurried down the 
dock to the ferry that was to take us to the Barge 
Office on Battery Place, at that time used tempo- 
rarily as the Immigrant Clearing House, the build- 
ings at Ellis Island having been destroyed by 
fire. 

“Who was that old gentleman?” 
traveling companions asked. 

“Oh, that was Uncle Sam,” I said, waving my 
letter ‘“‘M” assignment card. 

It was strange to be just a letter and a number, 
and everybody around a letter and a number; a 
large, living, hot-blooded bulk of human animals, 
as helpless as our wild caged brothers and sisters, 
held in check by a few gold-buttoned coats and 
labeled caps. I marveled at the discipline and 
order. The machine that turns out American citi- 
zens had caught us in its wheels; there was no 
retrogression. Some day we would come out—an 
individual, or, as now, merely a number. 

The huge hall at Battery Place was teeming with 
immigrants from middle and southern Europe. 
To me it was as if by magic all these people had 


one of my 


stepped out of a story book, and there was a glamour 
over the whole picture of sunny slopes and vine- 
yards and blue skies. With childlike curiosity I 
looked at the eyes that saw, and eyes with the 
fire deadened by lifelong, numbing, fruitless toil. 
There were the babbling, happy children of Italy 
with sunshine on their clothes—and the stern, 
gaunt-visaged, somber men of Russia driven here 
by the lashes of their Little Father. Every one in 
this huddled, patient, dumb mass of seething hu- 
manity was seeking something—even as I was. 


Am” over us all were two huge American flags. 
“Come here, little girl.””. An official with gold- 
rimmed spectacles at the end of the ‘‘M”’ line called 
me back to grim reality. I handed him my card. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To Minneapolis.” 

“To whom?” 

“My sister.” 

“Give me her address.’ 

I handed him a carefully folded piece of paper 
bearing her address. 

“What is she doing?” 

“Studying.” 

“What—?” He looked at me. 

“Why did you leave home?” 

“‘Because I wanted to.” 

“Parents living?” 

“No.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Nothing.” 

By this time thoughts commenced to come and 
goin my head. They did not seem to ask the others 
so many questions. Perhaps he was not going to 
let me in! I had heard many tales of deportation, 
and I had seen a never-to-be-forgotten picture of 
terror and hopelessness in one of the side rooms at 
the Barge Office, into which the old and unfit had 
been shoved to be returned to the misery whence 
they came. . . . I must be careful what I tell him. 
Perhaps I had better tell him I am thirty years 
old. 

“What are you going to do?” he continued. 

“Housework.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Eighteen.” 

“Got any money?” 

“Ten dollars here’’—pointing to my belt where 
I had sewed in the precious bills—‘‘and five here,” 
holding up my purse. 

He laughed. 

“Let me see your ticket.” 

I pulled out a long string from somewhere in my 
clothing, bearing a key—no, that was not the right 
one. I tried again and succeeded in getting the 
key to the satchel hanging over my shoulder. I 
pulled out a sealed envelope. 

“Do you think we are all robbers in America?” 

“T never was anywhere before,’ I said, in the 
next moment biting my lip for saying it. Now he 
would surely send me back. 

“Run along—good-by—good luck,” he said, 
pointing with his thumb toward the railroad wait- 
ing-room. What a strange way they all had of 
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THis is the remarkable life-story, true in every detail, 

ofa girl born in Norway of a good family. Finding 
at home no sympathy with her ideas for education and 
a career, she came to America—in the steerage. Her 
subsequent life — the account of which glows with 
brilliant achievement—was a struggle, now up, now 
down, which shows the comedy and the pathos of this, 
our America. The names of persons throughout the 
story could not, of course, be printed. The localities, 
however, are given where the actual events took place. 
In the next chapter Anna Tjomsland will tell about her 
subsequent adventures in America, mostly in the West. 








pointing with their thumbs! I was “‘in,”’ after all. 
It was about midday, and all the rest of the day 
was spent in waiting for the west-bound train. 
Time seemed endless. My head was reverberating 
with all this strange babble, my eyes began to be 
of those that see not. I was sitting near a stairway, 
the odor of smoky, brown-ceilinged huts of Europe 
was in the air; it took me back to the highlands. 
. . . I saw some old crone with 'broidered kerchief 
buzzing to and fro making coffee; I could smell it: 
. that coffee was real. I opened my eyes and 
looked around to see if there were gold buttons 
watching me. None in sight. . . . I followed my 
nose up the stairs and down a long hall, finally 


See Se 


reaching a place where eatables were dispensed. I 
was hungry; I had bought peanuts, tomatoes, and 
candy only to drop them into the river. I finally 
selected a three-cornered piece of cake with some 
delicious-looking contents oozing out at one side. 
One mouthful and my grudge against the peanuts 
and tomatoes was gone. The pie belt evidently 
extended around the earth, and I had been born 
in it. 

It was dark when I heard the longed-for call: 
“Delaware and Lackawanna.’’ I repeated the 
words over and over; they were beautiful, but they 
had a touch of sadness, I thought. As we ap- 
proached the station the train bells were ringing. 
Strange that they had church bells at railway sta- 
tions. At home they had only shrill whistles. I 
took it to mean that in America work was religion, 
for I had been emphatically told that America was 
a godless country. All the same, they made me 
feel as lonesome as a bell-buoy. . . . I should smell 
the salt sea no more—perhaps never; no more ships 
in sight—only dry streets, and streets, and streets. 

“Now are you backing out?” piped up an impish 
voice inside me, “you with the big words and sky- 
storming thoughts!’’ I growled back and hurried 
down the platform . . . but where was the door to 
those coaches? At home the door was on the side 
—here were only two cars with doors on the side, 
and they were full of trunks. I put down my suit- 
case ... an official took me by the arm and gently 
shoved me down to the end of the coach. Cha- 
grined at my ignorance, I entered, fully expecting to 
find hard wooden seats, for that was one of the 
hardships of traveling third class at home—and 
steerage was even one notch lower than third class. 


GIRL I had met on the boat and I were travel- 

ing together. We tumbled into red-plush seats. 

“Do you think we are going to keep these seats?” 

I said, every moment expecting to see a thumb 
pointing toward the door. 

“Why not? In America there is only one class,” 
she replied. 

I tucked this remark away to weigh it on some 
other occasion, and set to work fixing a sleeping- 
place for the night. For once baggage was not 
a menace. We turned two seats toward each 
other, piled suit-cases, umbrellas, steamer-rugs, and 
coats between them, and had an aerated Pullman 
fit for a king! But how to get pillows? There was 
an official coming up the aisle—I had learned to 
like the railroad men; they were kind and courteous 
and did not treat us like numbers—I lay down 
in the improvised bed, pulled out a dollar bill, 
and knocked my head against the hard edge, mak- 
ing faces of distress while rubbing my head. This 
had the desired effect; it was remarkable how clever 
the Americans were at understanding foreigners. 
The car was nearly filled with immigrants, many of 
whom I had seen at the Barge Office. The long 
weary hours of waiting had put on nearly all of 
them a mask of patient resignation. A sigh of re- 
lief went through the car as the engine began to 
pull out; the church bells were ringing; once more 
the joy of flight was on me, but I was dead tired 
and was soon fast asleep from the rhythmic move- 
ments of the train. Once in a while as the engine 
stopped to draw breath I would awaken, look out on 
the same old stars, and, glad that I had come, doze 
off again as the train plunged farther into the night. 


OR weeks we had opened our eyes every morn- 

ing on the sea—I looked out dazed to see hills 
and woods and farms rush by. Oaks and maples 
were laughing in the wind: “ We are here ahead of 
you, we are here long ahead.’”’ But there were new 
trees, and flowers that only grew in the gardens at 
home. What lavishness! This thought was en- 
hanced at the sight of farm machinery rusting in 
the fields. How rich the farmers must be! And 
there was something else new—wonderful—like 
small suns lying all over the field between what 
looked like sheaves of wheat but were not. If I 
only could get out! But those patches of green 
stacks with spheres of stored-up sunlight between 
them followed the train almost all day long. 
I did not recognize them at the lunch station 
where I was continuing my research work on pie, 
although that dark-brown kind did have a flavor 
of solid earth to it. I could not explain why the 
sight of those pumpkins had such an exhilarating 
influence on me, but I could have stood on my 
head for sheer joy of living. A woman across the 
aisle looked disapprovingly at my black hat and 
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veil and crepe on the dress. Poor daddie would have 
helped me had he been there. He would have gotten out 
at ‘every station to run races around the cars, almost 


missing the train. And we laughed ourselves to sleep that 


night as we sped on toward Chicago. 


hird morning after leaving New York I began 
station calls. It was well the journey 
I had slept in my clothes three nights, 


N the 

to listen to the 
was soon at an end. 
and nearly all my money had been left at the lunch stations. 
But in spite of this I was sorry that it was soon over. I had 
taken a seat in one of the rear cars, so as to be able to have 
a good view of the locomotive as it passed around the curves 
filled me with admiration and fear.as it 
sped down the quivering rails. When Minneapolis was 
reached I did not want to stop; I would have wanted to sit 
behind that engine to the end of the world had it not been 
for the joy of Truly, the first week in 
this country was a continuation of my trip; were I sitting 
in the drawing-room at night trying to listen to the English 
babble, were I walking along the streets, or writing letters 
home—it was all the I was still sitting behind that 
engine, crossing prairies and mountains and stopping in 
large citi I decided to put an end to it, and declared 
that I had to go to work at once. My sister and her friends, 
the Danish people with whom I stayed, laughed at this 
prompt display of the American get-to-work spirit; but I 
had my way, and in a week and a half after my arrival 
sallied forth to my first job. 

My sister, who was working and going to school, had a 
nin the central part of the city, while my place was 
as far away in the outskirts as possible, an arrangement 
which fell in with my plans, for some one who knew had said 
to me: “Avoid your countrymen like the pest if you want 
to learn English.’ My future employers were people of 
mall means who could only pay me two dollars a week, 
and it was the agreement that as soon as I had learned a 
little house-vork and a little English I should begin school, 

ving the housework as before, but receiving only board 
turn. I did not want to stay with a wealthy 
I could not sit at the table, and where the 
g hours were likely to be too long. It was a clear 
‘r afternoon that I trotted up the board sidewalk 
leading to my future home. It was a small, neat, inviting 
house, and I took courage. My sister and my lady, Mrs. 
Fiske, talked about me, looked at me, smiled, nodded, and 
talked again, while I was trying to appear as unconcerned 
I was playing with the dog, who seemed to 
Norwegian perfectly well. This seemed to 
please the lady; I had scored with the dog, and that was 
evidently one of the avenues to her heart. Finally my sister 
left, and there we were, my mistress and I, one as perplexed 
as the other. But the dog was my salvation; he licked my 
and toward what I was the 
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hand, whined surmised 
kitchen door. 

“Hungry?” I said in Norwegian, for the word has the 
ame sound as in English. She seemed surprised at my 
understanding the dog, and we made our way to the kitchen. 
It was large and light, but how queer! Not a dish in sight; 
of shiny lids on the walls, no coffee-kettles—and no 
It did not enter my mind that the black skeleton 
on wheels over in the corner could claim any relationship 
black-faced square stove on solid legs. He 
seemed to read the disdain written on my face as he was 
introduced to me, for we were enemies for many a day. 
Mrs. Fiske turned a crank and some foul-smelling stuff 
dripped out into a small iron cup. Lighting it, she said: 

“When it burns blue, all right . . . blue,” pointing to the 
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ran 


no TOW 
Love. 


to an honest, 


sky. 

I looked up; pointing to the sky at home was synonymous 
with angels and harps. But she continued: 

“When yellow,” pointing to my hair, “not all right.” 

I looked at her hair: it was lovely—brown and curly with 
a few silver threads, and did not look as though it had been 
damaged by fire. 

I sadly shook my head. ‘ Don’t understand.” 
pean uhaghe rage the fire was burning blue as it should 
4 under the tea-kettle; I was busy chopping meat and 
There was a big racket at the door; it was the 
dog arinouncing the coming of his master. 

“Hello, Annie,”’ he merrily callet out. 
Courtesying, ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Fiske?” 


potatoes. 


"his seemed to amuse him immensely—everything seemed 
to amuse him, and I divined that my arrival might be no 
small source of strange, unforeseen events in the house- 
hold, for they had no children. And it was. 


In the evening my trunk had arrived, and I sat in my 
room poring over the pages of the dictionary. ‘Blue "’ was 
easy enough, but “yellow” to be found. My 
finger ran down the j-columns: ja—je—ji—; but nothing was 
found that would fit I closed the book 
and began practising words I had heard at the table; but 
looking in the mirror as I did this, my lips did not seem to 
“Three’’ and “thick” were im- 
I pulled my tongue out, placed it in various 
but the result was only an -ick and a -ree with an 
dying in the attempt. I did not 

a tongue could get tired, but mine soon 
stir. I could the dim outlines of the uni- 
ersity in.the distance—my sister had pointed it out to me 
way. It was ridiculous: I sitting on my trunk 
in a gingham dress, trying to say “th” and dreaming of a 
university at the time. I crawled into bed. 


was nowhere 


a gasoline stove. 


assume the proper twist. 
pos ibilities 
positions, 
indefinable sound of ‘‘th”’ 
before that 


know 
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HE next morning Mrs. Fiske put on a wrapper, and I 

soon learned that that meant work. After breakfast a 
broom-handle was put into my hands, and I went to work 
on the kitchen floor; but the dust all seemed to go back to 
the same place. Such brooms! 





“You can’t sweep, can you?” Mrs. Fiske said, pointing 
out flakes of dust behind the stove. 

“No, madam,” I said, adding in Norwegian, ‘‘not Ameri- 
can dust.” 

Then she pointed to the ceiling; it was as black as any 
decent kitchen ceiling could be without losing its self- 
respect. But could she mean—for me to scrub it? A step- 
ladder, a pail, and a cake of something white and hard soon 
convinced me that I was to be the restorer of purity to this 
blemished square of whiteness. Mrs. Fiske went down- 
town after luncheon, and I ascended the ladder to insfitute 
the attack. Centuries of neglect could have made if no 
worse, to my mind: it was a sticky paste, and no amount 
of elbow-grease seemed to make any impression . . . and my, 
neck! Perhaps a little Norwegian would help, and so I 
scrubbed and tried to sing, once in a while casting defiant 
glances at the stove in the corner, for it was the stove 
that was to blame for this greasy business. But that I 
should not have done, for in a few moments the flames were 
blazing around the kettle I had put on to heat the water, 
flaring up almost to the ceiling, the color of my hair. Now 
I knew what yellow meant! What an ugly word yellow was! 
Suppose the whole house burned down! Resolutely I 
turned off the gasoline, but still the flames persisted. I 
then threw an old carpet on the burner, and on top of it 
poured the contents of the scrub-pail. Shivering in my knees, 
I sat down to await results. The stove sulked, snorted, and 
finally was still. I did not dare light it again. But supper 
must be ready, and I had to go down to the corner for some 
things to eat—Mrs. Fiske had given me a written list. 
Lest she should come home before me and find the house 
locked, I consulted the dictionary and wrote in large letters: 
‘The key be in ice-chest,”’ and fastened the slip on the door. 
What a stanch friend was that dictionary! Luckily for 
me and Mrs. Fiske’s opinion of my mental equilibrium I 
returned first. When I saw the sign on the door I dropped 
the packages and laughed till I had tears in my eyes. I 
had quite forgotten that everybody in this country knew 
English. I was a greenhorn, to be sure, and was not worth 
the two dollars a week I was getting... . 


S I was awaiting the coming of Mrs. Fiske I consulted 

my ally, the dictionary, for proper descriptive terms of 
the treacherous behavior on the part of the stove. I looked 
up all the worst Norwegian adjectives I could think of. I 
chose one which did not exactly convey the right meaning, 
but it had a vicious face. Mr. and Mrs, Fiske and the dog 
arrived all at once. 

“Supper ready?”’ Mrs. Fiske asked. 

I pointed blankly at the stove. ‘Very, very obstreper- 
ous; yellow so tall,’ pointing to the ceiling, where a small 
white patch in one corner showed the result of my after- 
noon’s work. 

There was a convulsive sob behind me. My choice of 
words and the pronunciation of them was too much for a 
man of Mr. Fiske’s temperament. But the brunt was off, 
there was no scolding, and it was a merry trio that finally 
sat down at the supper-table. When the meal was almost 
over Mrs. Fiske said: 

‘Annie, please get the peaches in the ice-box.”’ 

My face was a blank, Mrs. Fiske was smiling, and one 
glance at the suppressed mirth in Mr. Fiske’s face sent me 
head over heels into the kitchen. ‘‘Peaches’’—I looked 
over the contents of the ice-box, but the peaches were in a 
bag, and I saw nothing which might be wanted at the table. 
So I looked for them in the dictionary. Pit—pitch—pitchers 
—certainly—milk for the tea. Proudly I entered the din- 
ing-room carrying two pitchers, one containing milk, the 
other cream. (Norwegian i = English ea.) Mrs. Fiske 
shook her head and repeated her request. Perhaps she 
wanted a pitcher of hot water for the tea, as mother always 
did at home. . . . Mrs. Fiske evidently shared my fear for 
Mr. Fiske’s life as I re-entered the room, this time carrying 
a steaming pitcher, for she brought the peaches herself. 


HRISTMAS THOUGHT 
If the light of the 
world and the glory | 
of Israel had been 
appointed to come 
with the greatness 
of earthly splendor, 
it must have appeared long ago. For 
no son of Abraham will ever again 
rival the power which Joseph had in 
the palaces of Egypt, or the magnifi- 
cence of Solomon thronged between 
the lions in Jerusalem. But the light 
for which the world is waiting is the 
new light, the glory that shall rise 
out of patient and triumphant suffer- 
ing. And the kingdom which is to 
be established forever is a new 
kingdom, the royalty of perfect and 

unconquerable love. 
HENRY VAN DYKE. | 





After supper I recejved my first lesson in English on pitcher 
and peaches. The liabilities and assets did not tally as 
summed up the day’s events in my room that evening. 
would surely lose my job. 

My understanding of English led to many curious inci 
dents. The time in the house was mainly regulated by thj 
whistles and the dog. Mrs. Fiske would say: 

“Annie, when the whistles blow, put on the potatoes,” or 
“When the dog whines Mr. Fiske is coming around thd 
corner, and it is time to put on the tea-kettle.” 


PONDERED on the word “whistles.” I could not fin 
it in my dictionary—I could not ask her about ever 
word—but one day I came across the word “ 
That was it—vessels blowing on coming and going. 
of blue water with a sail .. 


vessels.’ 
A bi 
. what sight could have beeq 
more welcome! I certainly must learn the whereabouts o 
those vessels. But the country was flat—only an upheaval 
once in a while called a hill. It was depressing to be on 4 
level with everything; it was all in plain sight—there wer 
no guesses at the beyond. From the back porch I had * 
unobstructed view of a huge grain elevator with an irof 
ladder on one side reaching all the way up to the top. | 
I once got on top of that ladder I could see the whole town 
I watched for an opportunity to do this, and one afternoon 
the place seemed dead; I had not seen a human being fof 
the last half-hour; they were all down-town at some parade, 
The first round was gained after a long tussle, and I was 
about one-quarter of the way up when a voice bellowed:| 

“Get down, you Swede!”’ 

To be called a Swede was one thing, to be a Norwegian 
another, and to be called down was worst of all. What a 
sight met me as I struck the ground! All the elevator 
hands were there, stripped to the waist, and grinning from 
ear to ear as a spot of blue calico disappeared across the 
fields with amazing rapidity. Mortified beyond words, | 
reached the back porch. If the Fiskes found out I would 
surely lose my job. But what a goodly sight all those 
bodies with muscles like snake-backs curving all over theij 
arms and chests! 

Days went by. It was the middle of November. Now 
that the newness of things no longer claimed all my atten 
tion, old dreams and plans welled up with renewed strength 
cooking, washing, and ironing filled the long hours, bu 
they did not fill me. Impatiently I would stand at the 
kitchen window watching the children and young peopled 
returning from school, their books under their arms. Ofter] 
in the evening I took long rambles with the dog, and some- 
how or other they always ended at the school-house, where 
we would sit on the graystone steps. ... I was a stranger, 
and there was only one road to enter life rich-lived. I must 
make haste. On one such evening I hurried home, pressed 
my best dress, and resolutely announced to Mrs. Fiske that 
was going to school the next day. 

“How do ycu think you will get along?’’ she asked. 
“That is just what I want to find out,’’ I exclaimed. 
“What are you going to do when you get through grammar 
school?” 

“Go to the high school.” 

“And then. .. .” 

“The university.” 

“What are you going to be?” 

““A doctor.” 

Almost overcome with mirth at the prospect of her 
wielder of carpet-sweepers and dusters ever wearing a de- 
gree, she threw down her newspaper. 

“Why don’t you say you are going to be President of the 
United States?”’ she laughed. 


oo 


ee she wrote a letter of introduction t 
her friend, Miss Frost, principal of the grammar school, 
and the next morning I swung into line with Young America 
gathering from all sides at the school building. 

J shrank from curious gazes as I hurried up the gray- 
stone steps; my shoes and clothes were of a foreign cut, but 
what did that matter; if only the ordeal with the principal 
were over! I looked into the room; she was seated at her 
desk, a tall, stern, middle-aged lady, and did not notice 
my timid approach. A piece of paper fell off her desk, and 
I hurriedly picked it up. She looked at me: cold as sted 
were those gray eyes—if she had only smiled instead of 
bowed; my heart went down. She read Mrs. Fiske’s note, 
placed a book in my trembling hands, and told me to read. 
My mind was a blank; I read and read for I knew not how 
long, without comprehending the meaning of a sentence. 

“That will do,’”” Miss Frost said. 

I glanced at her; there was not the faintest ripple of 4 
smile; I thought of Mr. Fiske and wondered... . 

“Come with me,” she said, gathering her notes of in- 
structions to the various teachers. We entered a large 
room on the third floor, flooded with sunshine and fragrant 
with flowers. 

“Miss Marsh,” Miss Frost said, “this is a new pupil.” 

Miss Marsh, a frail little woman in a plaid waist, stepped 
down from the platform and welcomed me with a warm 
smile. While she and Miss Frost conversed I looked around 
the room: surely thirty pairs of eyes were turned toward 
me, their owners mostly between ten and fourteen, I thought. 
There was a joyous anticipation on the faces of some. 
Thinking of my reading down-stairs I smiled . . . they smiled 
back; I could not disappoint them after that. Soon al 
faces were turned toward teacher's desk. I did not under 
stand a word; this was different from kitchen English. 
Dismayed, I turned to the books teacher had given me. | 
had not brought my dictionary, and every other word -and 
more was a sphinx face, immobile, mysterious. In the 
reading period Miss Marsh called on me. In a moment al 
eyes were riveted on my corner of the room, all hopefully 
twinkling. And I fulfilled their expectations to the best of 

(Continued on page 38) 
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By 
Harriet Prescott Spofford 


T half past seven o'clock to the minute the gafe 

latch clicked and Miss Clementine came up the 

path. She had made my gowns when I was a 

young girl, and she made them now that I was 

a married woman. Iam ashamed to say what we paid her. 

But I will. We paid her twenty-five cents a day. When 

she timidly asked twenty-eight we thought it perhaps 

exorbitant, but we rose to the occasion. However, money 
went a great deal farther then than it does now. 

There was another dressmaker in town; she had forty 
cents a day. She was an extravagance war- 
ranted only by wedding and funeral necessities. 
She did not take every one’s work, and she 
never made over. She sometimes went to the 
big city and saw the fashions. Miss Clemen- 
tine saw only the fashion-paper, and only one 
at that. Miss Clementine never mentioned 
this high and mighty rival other than when, 
with her mouth full of pins, she mumbled, “At 
any rate, my seams don’t rip,” or, maybe, “I 
can assure you these buttons will stay on,’’ it 
being known that some other buttons did not 
stay on. 

For how many years Miss Clementine had 
gone her round, never wearying, always the 
same, with no other apparent interest in life 
than keeping her scissors sharp and pins 
a-plenty! She lived alone in a little house of 
two rooms, under a great elm. She went to 
work before breakfast and stayed till after 
supper, and so she did no cooking, not even, I 
think, on Sundays, as she said she had found 
both sweetness and strength on bread and 
water. 

There were some people who thought she 
ought to stay later for twenty-eight cents. 
But her evenings, when she was not too tired, 
were seasons of delight to her in their rest and 
loneliness. She did her own sewing or read a 
foreign paper that came to her. Neighbors 
seldom dropped in for news; Miss Clementine 
never had any news. If she went to a neigh- 
bor’s it was to give an hour’s work to the hang- 
ing of Ann Maria’s skirt or the fitting of Hetty 
Jane’s sacque for nothing. 


children 


N ISS CLEMENTINE had certainly been 

young once, but her hair was of the tint 
which hindered one from saying was it gray or 
drab, and there were no lines on her face that 
told of other cares than those of basting and bias. 
She came to the place unheralded, put out a 
little placard, and work sought her. Storm or 
shine, she went to meeting on Sundays and to 
prayer - meeting on Wednesdays. I used to 
think she brightened with interest when the 
minister read about the blue of Aaron’s robe 
and its border of bells and pomegranates, and I 
could fancy her mind straying off to particulars 
when told that Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of the lilies of the field. 

Letters with a foreign stamp came to her; 
she said nothing about them, but once in a while 
she made a little journey to the next town, 
where there was a bank, and if we had taken 
thought we might have noticed that at about 
that time, if there were any one needing help, 
it was received without knowing where it came 
from. Afterward I learned that these foreign 


Miss Clementine 
liked to have the 


Miss 


Clementine’s 


Christmas Present 


letters contained drafts for her own use. She chose to use 
them that way. 

You never saw a stray thread on Miss Clementine’s gown 
nor about the floor where she had worked. Her little whisk- 
broom came out of her big bag when all was done, and she 
brushed herself off neatly, as a bird preens its feathers, and 
stooped to find every fallen scrid. In her silence, her regu- 
larity, we had come to look upon her as on a machine, as if 
she had no history, no hopes, no individuality. Romance, 
poetry, prepossessions, deeds or misdeeds, had nothing to 
do with Miss Clementine. The only glimpse 
she ever gave of her inner self was when show- 
ing that she liked to have the children about 
her. Sometimes she told them stories, gave 


about her them bright bits from her inexhaustible bag, 





or stopped work to dress a doll, always, however, staying an 
equal length of time afterward. 

But Miss Clementine was not always a 
or meek as a dove. At need she was a woman of decision 
When Tommy Lamprey fixed a bent pin in her chair, and 
she happened to see the point of the joke before sitting down, 
she took Tommy over her knee and administered on the spot 
the punishment that made him realize the sharpness of his 
offense. Tommy did not tell his mother, and we should 
never have known of it if he had not told my Tommy. Oh 
no, it wasn’t my Tommy; he wouldn’t do anything of that 
sort. My Tommy and Miss Clementine had the best 
understanding. Always when Miss Clementine was at the 
tea-table he refused the peach preserves, as if he feared 
there might not be enough for Miss Clementine. Grandma 
imagined that Miss Clementine had once sur- 
prised him helping himself in the pantry and 
had exacted this sacrifice from him. 


quiet as a mouse 


Tommy 
was allowed peach preserve only on occasion, 
and he regarded it as a rare delicacy and liked 
to have Miss Clementine enjoy it. She was 
always helped twice. “I take my share and 
Tommy’s, too,”’ she said. And Tommy would 
be red asa rose. It is a comfort to me to think 
he has such self-denial. 

Well, for the rest, our little dressmaker was 
punctuality personified, as I have said, always 
with the smile for no one in particular and 
every one in general. If she had been three 
minutes late we would have felt there was 
something the matter with the sun. 


ye can imagine, then, that we were in a 
state of consternation when, one morning 
of a week she was sewing for us, the inexorable 
clock struck eight before she opened the door. 
She murmured something not very intelligible 
about the delay and about her fingers being 
all thumbs, drank her coffee hurriedly, al- 
though begged to take more time, ate almost 
nothing, and went to work feverishly. 

But nothing went well that day; breadths 
had to be ripped, scissors were constantly drop- 
ping, spools rolling away, skeins tangling, litter 
growing round the sewing-table. She looked 
about her apprchensively, breathed strangely, 
and at last, as I sat arraying a family of tiny 
jointed dolls for a Christmas stocking, her head 
drooped forward, and I saw that Miss Clemen- 
tine was in a 

It had come on to storm that morning, by 
noon blowing a blizzard, and of course it was 
not to be thought of that Miss Clementine 
should go home. She did not seem to know 
what we were doing when we helped her to bed, 
having first heated it with the brass warming- 
pan full of live coals sprinkled with brown 
sugar, and put a hot brick at her feet and sent 
for the doctor, although with some compunc- 
tion about asking for him in such weather. He 
and he stayed all night; and he left 
next day only to see others and hasten back. 

It was not very convenient, as you may say, 
with Christmas coming and so much Christ- 
masing to do, but of course that did not signify. 
There was no such thing as a trained nurse— 
that blessing next to ether; people did their 
own nursing, with help from friends as watchers 
by night. But we did the best we could, our 


stupor. 


came, 
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hearts trembling—for we loved Miss Clementine—and all 
but tired to death. 

At last the doctor said Miss Clementine would recover. 
“But I doubt,” he said, “if she will ever be able to sit 
over her needle again. ought to be some one to take 
care of her.” But there wasn’t any one. What could be 
What were we going to do with Miss 


There 


done about it? 
Clementine? 


: I ‘HERE was no old ladies’ home. My husband already 
gave a home to member of my family and a mem- 


ber of his, and I could not ask him to do more. Per- 
haps one friend and another of us might take her, turn and 
turn about, but she wouldn't like it. Something of these 
possibilities penetrated Miss Clementine’s consciousness 
before she was quite out of her delirium. More than once 

‘O Lord, dear Lord, don’t 


I thought I heard her praying, ° 
let me go to the poorhouse!”’ And here just at the blessed 
shouldn’t go to 


Christmas season! I was determined she 
the poorhouse. But what to do to hinder! ‘‘It is sweet,’ 
she once whispered, huskily, when she was convalescing, 
me packing a box to send away, ‘‘to have a 
home especially at Christmas time. You 
can do so much for people. I always did love Christmas.” 
‘Do you never have any day-dreams of what you would 
jo on Christmas, Miss Clementine?” I asked. 
Often!’ she replied. “I think of the 
home I would like. And how I would have it large and fine, 
with pictures and books and flowers and music, where | 
sewing-girls and the shop-girls 


as she saw 


of your own, 


like to have or « 
“Oh yes, indeed! 


would have the 
? 


and the young dressmakers come for evenings 
of singing and reading and hearing things, and 
talking and dancing tog ther, and a supper of 
delicate dishes, rich and nourishing, you know 
things they never get 
poorly or tired out to 
of, and all that.” 

“T didn’t know you thought of sucl 


I said. 

“Oh, I think of them more than of anything 
e—when I leave off remembering,” she said. 
“Well, I wish you had that home. How 
I would like to give it to you, Miss Clemen- 
tine. But then,” I said, ‘I consider myself 
home.” 


-and those that are 
tay and be taken care 


matters,’ 


1 
cl 


fortunate in having just this little 

‘And so you are, my dear, so you are,’’ she 
said, leaning forward to lay her hand on my arm. 

“And you mustn’t think of any other home 
than this till you are as well as ever,” I said. 
What else could I say? ‘But it would be a 
lovely Christmas present all the same,” I said, 
“that delightful house.” 

It was just then that Mrs. 
rived. She came in with the doctor. 
a large, handsome woman, and her magnificent 
furs made her seem to fill the small room. 
Santa Claus himself could not have looked 
more warm and furry. She was fair and rosy. 


Harrington ar- 
She was 


MES: HARRINGTON had been living in 
China for many years, and Miss Clemen- 
tine’s letters had been from her. Lately she had 
postponed writing because she had meant to 
come home, and always her husband was just 
about to start. And then he had died, poor man, 
and there was the business to settle, and that 
had taken time, and it had all made long delay 
and filled the thoughts. And you know how it is 
when you are just going to do a thing. But 
now Mrs. Harrington had come back to stay, 
and after establishing a home the first thing she 
did was to look up Miss Clementine; she had 
no idea that Miss Clementine was still af work, 
and of course knew nothing of her illness. 

I dare say I expressed some surprise at her 
plans in.the midst of my satisfaction. 

“Perhaps she isn’t as interesting to you as 
said Mrs. Harrington. ‘That 
is because I know her better than you do.” 

“She has cut my gowns this fifteen years!” 


she is to me,” 


I said. 

“But I knew her before that, when she was 
many,many years younger. She wasa very quiet 
person. Every one respected her. She worked in 
a large shop in the city then. There was one 

f the girls who had a fancy for her, she was so 
so different, you know, and this girl used to run 








into Miss Clementine’s 
would meet 
came to see herself. 
her reason to think so. 
missing from the shop. 
shop people’s detective, 
lace in Miss Clementine’s room. 


It was very 


tine discovered that the man didn’t come 
I think she felt worse to find he was a scamp. 


rooms of an 


evening. She 
a man there who Miss Clementine thought 
He was very attractive. He gave 
One day a piece of lace was 
valuable lace. The 
making thorough search, found the 
And then Miss Clemen- 
to see her; but 


He didn’t 


come to see the young girl, either, but just to decoy her to 


take the lace.” 
“Oh, my goodness!” 
“Then Miss Clementine—you are 


you are!—had an interview with the heads of the 
didn’t take that lace; 
there, till it was 


ness. She told them she 


know it was in her room, or how it came 
She supposed she knew who did take it. But, 


found. 
she said, 
prison for it. 


she never would tell, even if 


interested? I see 


busi- 
she didn’t 


sent her to 


She had no relatives to be hurt by her going 


to prison, and knowing she was innocent she could bear it. 


“How dreadful! 
claimed again. 
“But, she said also,”’ Mrs. 


Dear little Miss Clementine,’ 


I ex- 


Harrington went on, “that 


they might deduct the price of that lace from her pay in 
weekly instalments if that would satisfy them. Well, it 


did. She was a very efficient work-woman; 


there was no 


one in the connection who had her application, her industry, 


her aptitude, her resource, her knack. 


believe her. 


Mrs. Harrington came 
in with the doctor 


decided to 


They took the price out of her pay, to be sure— 
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but that. was business. She lived on bread and water for a 
year!” 

“Oh, the poor thing! That accounts!’ 

‘But she took that young girl into her room, convinced her 
of the man’s wickedness, shared her bread and water with 
her, with some idea also, perhaps, that that was prison 
fare. She hardly ever let her out of her sight, fired her 
ambition, made her save her wages in order to have 
half a year at a boarding-school. She knew the girl was 
not a thief by intention. The man had pretended an interest 
in lace, and had persuaded her to secrete a piece to show him 
what it was like—she was very,simple, and you may say 
innocent, or, rather, ignorant, although gay and thought- 
less. Having it in hand, the man was urging her to think 
she was so underpaid that she had a right to pay herself, and 
that he could dispose of it for her. Miss Clementine went 
after the man and threatened him with arrest if he came 
near the girl again. He died in prison a year or so after- 
ward; there for some other offense. He sent the girl some 
money, though, just before dying, as if to make up for 
the harm he had done. Miss Clementine made her keep 
it; she said it wasn’t just to the man to refuse him 
the chance of doing that much good. When the lace 
was paid for and a little more money earned and added 
to that strange gift Miss Clementine took the girl to the 
school and stayed with her as her maid. Then she 
came to this place, and the girl stayed on as an under- 
teacher for the very youngest children; finally she married 
and went away. So you may see,” said Mrs. Harrington, 
“there has been a good deal of what you 
may call interest in this little seamstress’s 
life— 

“‘So that is the way she came here,” I said. 

“And I mean there shall be more. She shall 
have the chance to do a lot of good in the world. 
And she shall have luxuries and pleasures for 
herself, and food te compensate for that bread 
and wate can compensate! Iam 
going to take her with me; she is going to have 
fine dresses whether she will or no, pretty, soft, 
sober, Quaker dresses, and chiffons, lots of chif- 
fons. Won't she be lovely half smothered in 
great gray chinchillas?” said the lady, sudden 
tears pouring over her face like a play of light- 
ning. ‘‘And your Miss Clementine shall have 
horses and motor-cars. And I can see her now 
at the opera all carried away with ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
Sometimes we—I mean they,” said Mrs. Har- 
rington, ‘encroached on the school money for 
just one night at the play, far up in the top 
of the house. I am ashamed—I am so sorry— 
I never meant to leave her all this time, but she 
always wrote that she was well and happy, with 
friends, and I knew she had money, enough to 
be comfortable, and Mr. Harrington was always 
coming home, and then held at his post by busi- 
ness, and I would forget how time was passing. 
Anyway, I am glad I have come just at Christ- 
mas time; she always loved Christmas so, 
and used to have little festivals of it in her 
room. Don’t you think I can take her in the 
motor to-morrow? The roads are very smooth. 
I will have a maid for her who shall be half a 
nurse. How glad I am that this is Christmas 
eve!”’ she said again. ‘But I can’t put all I 
mean to give my Clemmie into any stocking 
or on any tree. It’s her right, too.” 





ISS CLEMENTINE was in the other room 

in a sort of blissful dream during all this 
talk. But she was wide awake and waiting, with 
suppressed excitement, next day when Mrs. Har- 
rington came with loads of sumptuous furs in 
which she wrapped the little woman—the burn- 
ing blue of the sky, the music of sleigh-bells, 
the chime of church-bells, all making the dear 
Christmas morning the brightest of the year. 

“Miss Clementine,” I said, ‘‘do you remem- 
ber your day-dream—the great house, the 
flowers, the pleasures to be given the young 
girls, and I hope the old ones, too? Are you 
clairvoyant? Was it prophecy?” 

“It is blessing,’’ she said, sighing with delight. 
“And to be the rest of my life with Bessie 
Harrington! Oh yes, yes, it is all my Christ- 
mas present, you see! Who ever had so per- 


” 


fect a Christmas present! 








cheer and joy, o 
of the mind. On 
Christmas greens. 


take a look behind the curtain. 
realities we should not hesitate 





only too true 
the other side 
working toilers 

If the leisure cla 


holiday, 
woman, upon the 
delayed selection of gifts imposes no sm 


hurried bundle wrapper, 


well, where duplicate orders of popular articles are sent in late as 


HRISTMAS CHEER 


WitH the ahs h of the Yuletide season, visions of good 
f hospitality and benefactions take possession 
pictures the home wreathed in holly and 
It is not a pleasant task to invite the 
readers of Harper’s Bazar to turn from this charming view and 


s leave their Christmas purchases until the last weeks before the 
their procrastination puts an extra burden upon the weary, nerve-racked sales- 
the delivery clerk, and wagon boy. The 
all burden upon the employees in factories as __ tion.” 


Yet in this world of stern 


to shatter our illusions, if by 
so doing we actually help the world to progress. Alas! it is 
that much of the Christmas cheer produces misery and imprecations on 
of that curtain which separates the thoughtless spenders from the hard- 


“ar 


“rush orders.” Since 


Christmas day cannot be postponed to suit procrastinators, employees are expected to 


renin a 


“speed up” 


fly more rapidly, 
the strain of intense activity. 

Lest some readers of The Bazar may perhaps consider that 
League is directed by a board of emotional 
let me quote some matter-of-fact words from a 
Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor: 


the Consumers’ 
managers, 


more than ever, casual workers are taken on to assist; 
the bad air of the workshops becomes even worse from over- 
crowding, and the working-day is stretched far into the night. 
The workers bend more closely over their tasks, their fingers 
and their heads throb more constantly from 


The saleswomen complain bitterly of the long hcurs of 
standing even when there is no rush season. 

‘Not only are the hours increased to meet the Christmas 
rush, but more help is employed. 
employee is worked to the limit of endurance. 
ported a week’s illness in bed as a result of the strain of the busy 
season, and nearly every girl reported excessive pains in the feet and extreme exhaus- 





Even then, however, each , 
Two girls re- Mrs. Frederick Nathan | 


Maup NATHAN, 
President of the New York City Consumers’ League. 














Givers and Receivers 


To make a Christmas, take two pence 
And common sense. 

The common sense alone will do, 
If pence are few. 


N THE FACE OF IT, dear people, why ao we 
spoil what might be a perfectly good Christmas 
by a lack of common sense? Why do we 
lavish money, time, nerve force, and conversa- 

tion, but contribute little or no common sense? Love, 
the genuine article, the thing that makes this dear, foolish 
old world go round, we have always with us, thank God! 
And it isn’t necessary to stimulate it with a tissue be-papered 
holly be-ribboned, bundle, whose very tag insists upon our 
demonstrations of bubbling merriment. But this holly- 
and-mistletoe Love, that is epidemic at the holiday season, 
waxes high on one day and wanes suddenly the day after. 
The enthusiastic altruism of Christmas is a good thing; but 
let us bolster up our enthusiasm with practicality and com- 
mon sense. 

Why is it that in spite of these flittered avowals of joy, 
so many look upon Christmas as a burden and a bugbear? 
The day that should be care-free and joyous is often the 
climax that lays low many collapsing victims of Christmas 
prostration. 

The house is a pandemonium of finishing, tying up, and 
tagging. It’s a wonder the children aren't fed on shredded 
tissue-paper, and the baby put to bed, tied up in holly 
ribbons! And why is this thus? Only because of the omis- 
sion of common sense from our Christmas expenditures. 
Solely because of this omission some people have a Criss- 
crossmas, while to others the day is a tragedy wreathed with 
holly. 

But to be definite, what are some of the things that 
make people wish Christmas might be stricken from the 
calendar? Why does the average Christmas shopper 
carry on her back a burden far heavier than Santa Claus’s 
pack? 

The first and greatest bugbear, without doubt, is money— 
or rather the lack of it, which seems to many the root of all 
Christmas evil; and yet, if we could only realize it, money 
is the most negligible quantity of all! 

Indeed, if this uplifting and exalting Christmas spirit 
were worth the flitter card it is printed on, anything so 
sordid. as money couldn’t enter into 
the consideration. 


By Carolyn Wells 


If you are slow at making up your mind, don’t try to do 
it in the shops. Don’t try to do it at all. It is strange 
how a woman who is as positive as a patent-medicine ad- 
vertisement at other times, develops at Christmas into a 
sort of human jelly-fish. A mind that is slow of making up 
is not worth making up at all. 

The trouble is that gift givers fool themselves; they say 
they haven’t time, when they mean they don’t know what 
to do with the time at their disposal. They say they don’t 
know what to buy, when they mean they don’t care to buy 
the obvious common-sense gift, but prefer to squander 
time, energy, and nerve force looking for something different. 

Another great bugbear is a desire to please. For this 
there is only one rule. 

Don’t. 

Except in rare instances, to please men is impossible; to 
please children is inevitable; and to please a woman is a 
mere chance. Christmas gifts are always received with a 
successful imitation of a burst of delight, and whether this 
is real or not doesn’t matter. 


NOTHER fallacy is that it is difficult to select gifts for 

people who already have everything. Common sense 
makes these the easiest of all. Don’t waste thought on a 
child who already has all the toys in the toy-shop. Give 
another doll or another toy automobile, or anything smash- 
able. It is the child that doesn’t have everything that 
should give us pause. But that only for a moment. Chil- 
dren, like Kipling’s tramp, like it all. 

Another absurd bugbear is objection to the idea of ex- 
change. This is a hackneyed tradition and bromidic to the 
last degree. All mutual gifts are necessarily an exchange. 
So is all mutual love; all greetings, not only Christmas, but 
every day; all social affairs, all friendly intercourse, cor- 
respondence, visits, calls, all our daily doings. Our whole 
civilization is founded on exchange, commercial or otherwise, 
and to raise objection to this at Christmas time shows an 
an appalling lack of common sense. 

So much has beer written to Christmas givers, let me ad- 
dress a few well-chosen words to Christmas receivers. 

It is you who make or mar a Christmas. It is you who 
have it in your power to crown Christmas day with success 
or doom it to failure. And yet, apparently, you do not feel 
implicated. In fact, the very word ‘“‘gift’’ implies only a 


giver, and yet it takes two to make a success of a Christmas 
gift. As beauty is in the eye of the beholder, so happiness 
is in the hands of the receiver. A bad receiver, if the gift 
be from a rich person, says, “Well, he ought to give that 
much, anyway, and more.’’ If from a person in moderate 
circumstances, our bad receiver observes: ‘‘Must have 
scrimped to do that; ostentation J call it!’ And if from a 
poor person, bad receiver says: ‘Positively sinful, and she 
without a decent pair of gloves to her name!” 

Now, a good receiver, and there are not very rnany, would 
have accepted the rich person’s gift as a casual matter; 
would have been delighted and happy in receiving the second 
gift mentioned; and would appreciate the sacrifice that the 
poor person had made, because of showing Christmas spirit. 

Perhaps it is owing to the universal inefficiency of re- 
ceivers that the giver invariably tries to be giver and re- 
ceiver both. She takes upon herself all the burden of get- 
ting the gift and also all the burden of its reception. She 
puts herself in the receiver’s place, wonders whether she'll 
like it, and decides one way or another for her. 

Don’t do that, givers! Get your gift, send it, and let 
the receiver do her own liking or disliking. That’s her part. 
And if she has the common-sense Christmas spirit, or a 
trace of generosity, she’s bound to like it. There are many 
generous Christmas givers, but few generous receivers. A 
speech too often heard is: 

“T love to give Christmas presents, but I wish my friends 
wouldn’t return them.” 

Such a spirit is smug, and ihinks itself exceeding generous, 
but viewed in the light of common sense it is the acme of 
selfishness. 


F we spent as much time, thought and enthusiasm over 

our reception of gifts as over our giving, there would be no 
more Christmas bugbears. Did anyone ever try as hard to 
receive a gift acceptably as to give one? And yet we con- 
tinually say to ourselves and others that all the worth of 
Christmas giving lies in the spirit of the thing, but we don’t 
believe this, nor do we act up to it. 

Now a word as to charitable giving, and this is addressed 
only to those Christmas Cinderellas whose feet chance to 
fit this particular shoe. To how many is the spirit of 
peace and good will really a vital factor in their Christmas 
charity, and not merely hollow words? 

I heard a very wealthy woman 
say: “Aren’t charities awful at 





UPPOSE that for a certain gift 
you feel you can expend a dollar; 
then, friend, take your dollar and 
go out quickly and buy that gift 
with common sense, neatness and 
despatch. Don’t work yourself up 
into a nervous fever wondering 
whether she would like a silver- 
plated card-tray better than a real if 
Irish jabot. “ 

Suppose your Christmas list 4 
numbers sixty-two names; (and I Ag 
find that the average number on a r 
Christmas list is sixty-two). i 

Of these, to eight or ten you 
give from real love; to eight or ten 
from sheer necessity; and to the 
rest from habit (these statistics 
are carefully compiled from a 
million authenticated imaginary 
lists). 

Now the people you love are easy 
to please; you know intuitively < 
what they will like. The people to 
whom you give from necessity are 
impossible to please. And those 
to whom you give from habit, do 
not matter. (e 

See how you waste time, energy, 1A 
and nerve force by fussing. I be- 
lieve, nowadays, there are societies 
for the conservation of increased 





efficiency and for the economy of : & 


waste motion, or something like ’ 
that. But I have discovered that we: \ 


the shining lights of these societies Me Ae 
are the worst Christmas fussers. fees 4 : 


Aa—— bugbear is time, or in a ? 
rather the lack of it, which of 3 

course is another root of all Christ- 
mas evil. 

Now, everybody has time for 
Christmas. But they don’t realize 
it, and they waste and misuse it. 
Anybody can get ready for Christ- 
mas on twenty-four hours a day, 
but few are aware of this fact. 

If you have lots of spare time and 
can be extravagant with it, then 
go shopping or, rather, pottering 
about in the shops. If not, bring 
into practice that much-advocated 
increased efficiency, which, being 
translated, is common sense. If 
you could have a moving picture 
of your shopping tours last Christ- 
mas, it might be a lesson to you! 








Che Stitch in Cime 





Christmas time? If I am asked to 
contribute to another one, I don’t 
know what I shall do, After my 
charities, I’ve scarcely enough 
money left to buy gifts for my 
friends.” 
A fine, large Christmas spirit 
that! Just about big enough to 
set in a ring! Charity enforced by 
pride or habit, gifts to friends be- 
qq grudged or skimped, and the whole 
bh statement untrue and _ insincere, 
and the explanation is that the 
uplift of the Christmas spirit is 
merely an empty phrase and only 
En OY rh common sense can make it other- 
a wise. A brain with built-in com- 
r . mon sense knows that the very 
4 ones who send the flitter-work 
vouchers that their hearts are full 
R of peace and good will, have really 
f hearts crammed with worry, dis- 

















} appointment and regret. 
f{ 
} T is hard to find common sense 
| : among the expounders and 
| Assy apostles of the Christmas spirit. A 
(is; #4 apostles of the as spirit 
- dear old preacher of the last genera- 
j tion said, after disparaging the 
4 various Bureaus of Systematic 
FZ ; Benevolence: 
y ““A noble work; but after all, the 
most effective bureau is one that, 
in a waterproof and a stout pair of 
shoes, sallies off on a wintry night 
with not only supplies for suffering 
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r ; om foe ae bodies, but with kind words of 
‘ a 9 sympathy for lonesome hearts. A 

a > dollar from a warm hand, with a 
fe as 3 warm word, is worth two dollars 
"ES B ill . 

“ i ox sent by mail or by a messenger 
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boy.” 

The thrilling picture of the kind- 
hearted benefactor in waterproof 
and stout shoes, sallying bravely 
through those melodramatic icy 
blasts, fails to be convincing. Of 
all the people who read that up- 
lifting paragraph, how many do you 
suppose sallied? And how many 
can report that the grateful pauper 
expressed preference for the one 
dollar that the sallier brought in 
his warm hand, over the two dollars 
that might have been sent by a 
Christmas messenger? 

Make our Christmas as safe 
and sane as our Independence 
Day. 
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T is a commonplace that it is the quiet tragedies that 
repeat 
And I 

nothing 

laughter. 


reason to 


go deepest—one of those commonplaces we 
really thinking what they mean. 

suppose that, at first sight, there will seem 
particularly tragic in a motne1 marrying off her la 
On the contrary, it may be said she has ever) 
congratulate herself on having thus so successfully completed 
the whole duty of motherhood. 

That is the worldly way of looking at it, and, no doubt, 
quite worldly mothers—such as we meet with more often 
in fiction than in real life take that view of it. 
But quit the term ‘worldly 
mother” is a contradiction in nature—and though all real 
mothers must include a spice of worldliness in their make- 


without 


would 
worldly mothers are rare 


up, as a part of their maternal protectiveness, yet they 


do so with reluctance. They force themselves to it, rather 
naturally; and however many sons and 
daughters may be theirs, watch each 


et out on the perilous voyage that begins at the altar, with 


than develop it 


they part from each, 


tragically divided heart 

As each girl in turn has decided that the young man is 
not only wonderful, but quite the most wonderful creature 
in the universe, the most to be trusted, the only one to be 
loved, each time the mother’s heart has been torn with the 
same pangs; but still, though all the rest have gone, she has 
her youngest baby left, and upon her comes at length to be 
concentrated all her love for all the others. She becomes, 
so to sav, the last citadel of her motherhood. Fearfully 
the mother awaits the hour when that too at last must 
fall—at the summons of the last wonderful young man, 
the determined young stranger, who suddenly some evening 
appears in the home, with all the unmistakable signs of the 
invader upon him. 

Now imagine, if you can, the evening after the morning 
when that last dear daughter has gone on the same divine 
adventure as the rest, and mother and father are alone in 
the old house together, and there will never be a little daugh- 
The old clock still ticks on, 
as it began ticking when you were first married. How its 
to echo through the house! The little cat—her 
head on your skirts. The maid 
brings in dinner just as but, for the first time, after 
all these years, she has only laid for two. What is the mat- 
ter? You are crying. You are both crying. Take away 
he dinner, Kate. We don’t feel like eating to-night. 

You draw together by the fire, in a lost, lonely way, trying 
Your husband says kind, clumsy 
things to comfort you. You are going to be sweethearts all 
You will take that trip to Europe 


ter in the old house any more. 


tick seems 


cat!—comes rubbing its 


usual; 


to hearten each other. 


over again. 


As It Seemed to Her Mother 


Illustration by C. M. Relyea 


of a mother’s heart, the sacred relics of baby-histories; and, 
from among the rest, you will take out several little care- 
fully folded papers, each with a date upon it, and in each 
a small curl, each growing darker and thicker than the one 
before, right away from that first pale, almost invisible 
little wisp of gold, till the time when the long, thick braid 
had become her father’s pride and the envy of her school- 
fellows. 


HEN you have locked away your treasure once more, 
you turn with a sigh to the last poor bit of mother- 
work still left you to do, and set about tidying up her room, 
still strewn and tumbled with evidences of yesterday’s 
excitement, getting her things together, here and there 
something that has to be sent after her, and gathering odds 
and ends to pack away; and as you thus busy yourself, 
happy at first in spite of yourself, because you are still doing 
something for her, what pictures you will be seeing all the 
time, called up by this or that girlish thing about the room! 
This old school-girl frock will remind you how busy you 
used to be each February looking after her spring ward- 
robe, lengthening the skirt of a dress too good to throw away; 
making over shirtwaists with an eye to coming tennis, 
ingeniously utilizing this forgotten bit of old finery, ex- 
perimenting with last year’s hat trimmings to see how they 
might be made to go with this year’s shapes; and the ghosts 
of old Commencements and coming-out parties will arise 
with the smell of moth-balls, and a bit of old ribbon will 
remind you of the day she put up her hair for the first time, 
and a childish trinket tell of her first girlish sweetheart. 
Old school-books and an odd page of music will recall how 
you used to help her with her lessons, and sympathize with 
her over absurd geography, and help her over difficult 
All the chronicle of her girlhood will 
write itself out for you in pictures as you fold and pack 
away, and it will come back to you that you will be able to 
do all these things for your little girl no more forever. 

In the past you perhaps looked back wistfully to the 
care-free days of your early married life, before there were 
so many mouths to fill and so many boots and shoes to buy. 
The moods didn’t last long, but you had them, and you felt 
that when the time for the holiday came you would cer- 
tainly have earned it. 

Well, the time has come now. 

There is nothing to hinder. There are no little cots up- 
tairs that need you to cast a watchful eye over them lest 
the little sleeper has tossed away the coverlet. No sudden 
sleepy childish voice that tells of unquiet dreams calls you 


places on the piano. 





you have talked about all these years. To- q 
morrow night he will take you to the theater, 
and you shall have a little fun all by your | 


two selves. Or you talk over little incidents 











When the Youngest Daughter Marries 


suddenly out of the room where you and your husband are 
sitting in the lamplight. The darkness up-stairs is no 
longer alive and warm with the regular breathing of happy 
children, tired out with a day of romp and noise. Nor, if 
you peep in through a half-opened door, will you catch a 
glimpse of a young girl lying with one arm in girlish abandon 
under her dreaming head, with its mass of hair tumbled across 
the pillow. No, all is quite still in the house. You are quite 
alone in it together. Your holiday has begun. 

Yes! The time for that long-promised holiday has 
arrived. As your husband said, you are going to be sweet- 
hearts together all over again. And to this you desperately 
set yourselves. But, somehow or other, it doesn’t seem to 
work. You go to the theater together as you had promised, 
first going out to some gay place to dinner, full of smart 
people and lively music. Your husband is all tenderness 
and gallantry. He has bought you a bouquet of the flowers 
you used to wear on such occasions years ago. He is full 
of memories and stories of your far-away courtship. Do 
you remember this? Or have you forgotten that? And 
he declares over and over again that it is just like old 
times. Poor dear, he is doing his best. But in your hearts 
you both know that it isn’t the least bit like the old times. 
It is all tender, pathetic make-believe, and you both know it. 
Your eyes never wandered off into preoccupation in those 
old days as they are doing now. 


OU know well enough that you are not really thinking 

of each other, but all the time thinking of her, wondering 
how it is with her, where she is now, and is she happy— 
your thoughts are meeting only in the thought of the child 
that has sprung from your love, and in a sense has taken its 
place. And, when at length you are seated in the theater, 
it is no better. Try as you will, you cannot work up any 
interest in the play. You put it down to the actors or the 
dramatist, though you know differently. What is the matter 
with you both? Have you lost your taste for the theater? 
No, to tell the truth, you have hardly seen the stage at all 
and have hardly heard a word of the play; and, right in the 
middle of one of its most moving scenes, you whisper to your 
husband something you have suddenly remembered that 
must be done on the morrow for her. And when you leave 
the theater you are both too tired to bother about supper, 
and so your first attempt at sweethearting comes to a 
close. 

And so with other attempts in the days that follow. Of 
course you never own up to each other, but the fact is that 
you have lost your taste for the kind of holiday you once 
used to enjoy. You love each other just as 
much as ever you did. Oh yes! and far more. 
But your love has changed its character, or 
rather its means of expression. 

You cannot live for your two selves alone 





how well it all went off—how 
looked in her little traveling- 
dress—and, after all, what a fine 
fellow her husband is! But it is all a poor 
Silence is all the time pressing 


of the day 
pretty he 





young 


make-believe. 
down upon your talk, silence of which the 
full; and the poor 
pitiful words stop of themselves; and present- 
For though her 


whole house seems to be 


ly you are crying again. 


father’s loss is great, it cannot be like yours. 





» YU who remember every frock she ha 
ever worn, and have 


how can any one else, even the most affec- 


made most of them, 

















any more; indeed, in a sense, your only means 
of communication, the only way you can feel 
your love alive at ail, is through your children. 
It is quite vain to try any other way, and the 
only holiday you really want is to see the 
face of your little daughter again as soon as 
possible, and listen to all her eager talk, and 
stroke her hand, and hear every detail of the 
wonderful happiness that is hers. And the 
first real happy day you have known for weeks 
will be that on which she comes bursting into 
the room, with strange new roses in her cheeks, 
and a curious new importance and happy 
gravity in her face, and throws her arms 





tionate of fathers, mi her like you! You 
who have watched her through every tiny 
change of body and soul since she first opened 
her eyes at your breast and looked up at 
you with that look which makes a woman’s 
heart almost break with joy and fills her with 


} 


sense that she and God are somehow 


a holy 
together in a strange partnership. 
You who guided her first steps, and re 

member still as though it were but yesterday 
all the littl and half-words 
she would make in her first efforts to twist her 
baby-tongue around the first little hard words 


quaint ound 


} 


of the strange big world. How important it 
had all seemed to-day to all her friends to 
sce her so pretty and happy a bride! but to 
heard her 





you alone amid the throng that 





vows upon her lips it had 
important to watch. her 


take those solemn 
ust as 
marvelously eating with a spoon for the first 
time, yes! actually all by herself, guiding the 
spoon without accident to her tiny mouth, 


been once 


as she sat up to table in her high-chair. 

Every one had said how lovely her hair had 
looked to-day, so thick and glossy in its 
imple coils; but it had seemed just as lovely 
to you as it lay, an almost imperceptible gold, 
frail as thistledown, and, after a while, you 
brushed it with, oh, the softest of fairy brushes. 

To-morrow when you are alone in the 


house, you will go to a drawer where you 
keep all your treasures, treasures so tiny and 
precious that you would almost blush to 
confess them to your husband, the treasures 





















































about you, and makes you feel that you are 
still a mother, after all. 

And as the days go on you will learn, with 
wonder, still more of the mysterious way life 
has with our souls, always developing us on 
and on, changing, but always to some diviner 
end, taking away only to bring us something 
finer and richer. When your needle once 
more comes into play, and tiny garments are 
beginning to shape once more under your 
busy fingers, you will hardly feel your 
occupation gone, hardly feel that you are 
but a pensioner upon life. And, holy mystery 
as it once seemed to you to be making these 
fairy preparations, it will perhaps seem all 
the more holy and mysterious still, as you 
realize that it is the little daughter who once 
ran stumbling across the grass with that 
daisy in her plump little hand whose turn it 
now is to be initiated into that lore of mother- 
hood by which a woman is at once the 
priestess and the mother of mankind, the 
peculiar intimate and special care of God. 

And as you two sit together, and your 
needles fly, and your tongues wag with happy 
importance, you may perhaps smile to think 
how desperate and useless you felt that night 
when you and her father sat so forlorn to- 
gether, and listened to the clock ticking in the 
silent house—as if the most wonderful 
young man that ever was could really ever 
take a daughter away from her mother, or a 
mother’s occupation ever be gone in this 
world of mothers and babes. 
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The Revolt of the F 


Ill. The Social Significance of a 


By 
MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE and 
ROBERT BRUERE 


ERE,” said Aunt Serepta Bancroft, ‘‘is some- 
thing that will go with your old four-poster 
bed,” and she pulled out from the blue-painted 
chest under the eaves a wonderful basket- 
pattern quilt. 

“T remember so well when we made this,” she said. 
“Sister Julia was going to be married, and Aunt Bess came 
over from St. Helena, and Carrie and Elizabeth drove up 
from the village, and the Pierce girls and Minnie West came 
across the valley on horseback, and we quilted all day, and 
when we finished we threw the quilt over Julia’s head. It 
was her engagement party. We couldn’t take time to cele- 
brate it without working, there was so much work to be done! 
Whenever there was anything that a lot of us could do to- 
gether, like quilting or apple-paring, or husking, or barn- 
raising, we made it into a ‘party.’ It was the only chance 
we had, and it was lots better than nothing. But afterward 
—afterward!” 

Aunt Serepta threw up exclamatory hands. She and her 
five sisters had fled to the city when these pleasures that 
were work vanished away and left them in a social vacuum. 
For these old forms of recreation have disappeared. People 
do not make quilts any more; they buy machine-made 
blankets. People do not pare apples to dry for winter; 
they send them down to the canning factory, where they 
are ‘“‘evaporated’’ wholesale. And as for barn-raising, the 
really modern barn is shipped out by the mail-order house, 
ready to be put together like a puzzle picture. And 
though the modern farmer’s wife 
has leisure and money, no new 
amusements have come to take 
their place, and she is revolting 
against her social emptiness. 

“You have no idea how I have 
longed for some friend with en- 
tirely different interests to come 
in in the evening and talk of her 
work,” writes a farm woman from 
the Middle West. ‘‘ You have ne 
idea how refreshing it is to 
write you this letter. It would 


r hatha haiantaiais 


the new era of har 
country which the cour 
bringing about. 
States, and they tell here 


age. Next month 


parts of the country the 
scavenger, and the fly 
household pets. 





Bumper Crop 


HIS is the third of a 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruere visited many 


gressive communities su that others may take cour- 
the title of the article 
Revolt” series will be “* The Fly, the Buzzard, and 
the Divining Rod; or, The War on Sickness.” In 


Read what has been done to them. 


visit while she lived on her desert island of a 
farm. She, too, has used her surplus to run 
away—but what has she found in such a village 
as Greenfield? 

“Why don’t you go to the nearest county- 
seat on Saturday afternoon?’’ wrote a Western 
woman to us. ‘You'll see how the farmer’s 
wife spends her half-holiday, what amusement 
she has, and what inspiration she takes home to 
last her through the week.” 

The suggestion reached us out on the western 
edge of Illinois; we followed it, and found—a 
street fair! 

Each side of the main street of the village was set with 
booths. There were the advertisements and “ pullers-in.”’ 

““Come right in, ladies, gentlemen, and children!” shouted 
the barker for ‘‘Scenes from High Life.” ‘This show is 
strictly moral and refined! Nothing will be seen, said, did, 
or spoken objectionable. We send them out without the 
blush of shame, but advertisers.” 


O we went into the tent. The barker was right. There 
was nothing in the entertainment to shock the fastidi- 

Apparently the performers were a_ hard-working 
family trying desperately to make a living. There were 
two girls in short purple skirts whose complexions acknowl- 
edged the paint pot with disconcerting frankness—one of 
them proved to be a boy. The barker himself came in 
and did a double shuffle for 
our entertainment. It was 

: his eldest son—if there is truth 
series of articles showing | in noses—who juggled red balls 
iness for both town and ; : . ’ 
try women of America are and pie tins while “mother” 
engaged the piano. 

That industrious family can- 
not have found their reception 
encouraging, for except ourselves 
no one applauded the silly songs 
buzzard is still the general and sillier stories. Stolidly the 
- a6 Ce wast ieneree of rows of farmers’ wives and 
daughters sat, and stolidly they 


ous. 


of the achievements of pro- 


in “* The 





be nicer to talk with you face 
to face. This isolation is the 
worst thing I have against country life. Personally I have 
in a measure supplied my longing by spending a portion 
of nearly every winter in some city; but it doesn’t make 
the rest of the year easier.” 


HIS woman is not poor—it is no cheap thing to spend 

winters in New York or Boston or New Orleans. She is 
not rebelling against drudgery or ignorance; she is simply 
using her surplus time and leisure to speed over the same 
well-worn road that Aunt Serepta Bancroft and her five 
sisters took to the city. It is a very common flitting, and 
doesn't help to solve the general problem at all. 

We subscribe to the local papers in some tiny country 
towns, of which the Greenfield News is perhaps our favorite. 
It tells how Mr. and Mrs. Buck spent Saturday with the 
latter’s parents; how Mrs. A. F. Thrush will address the 
Baptist Society on the Philippines; and again and again 
and again it tells how Mrs. Waldo Black entertained friends 
from Antioch, or Jarvis Roads, or Fredericks Corners, for 
dinner. 

“‘Who,” said we, to an old inhabitant of Greenfield, “‘is 
Mrs. Waldo Black?” 

“The most pathetic 
answered. 

It appears that Waldo Black is a farmer living some three 
miles of steep hills and muddy hollows out of Greenfield, 
the sort of man that wakes the cows at half-past three of 
a morning, keeps himself, his family, and hired man at 
steady hard work until long after the sun has lain down 
exhausted. There is no question that he is a good farmer 
in the sense that he makes money and saves it. There are 
no extravagances in the Black household. Sunday morning 
church shows the high-water mark of his wife’s clothes. 
But how should Mrs. Waldo Black need many clothes? How 
should there be merrymakings at the Black farm when nothing 
but business can induce a man to strain his horses up the hill 
and through the gullies between it and the village? 

One day Mrs. Black, who had been shut up in her house 
until she stooped at the shoulders and her quiet little blue 
eyes had gathered a film like the congealed steam from many 
wash Mondays, appeared in Greenfield to rent a house. It 
was a pretty, frivolous sort of a place with verandas as wide 
as the parlor, a rising-sun window over the front door that 
had to have a curtain especially cut to fit it, and concrete 
walks. While the village gaped, Mrs. Black moved down 
furniture from the farm and set up housekeeping for herself. 
You see,’”’ said our old Greenfield friend, ‘‘the farm be- 
longs to her, and there was mighty little that Waldo could 
do but kick. But they’re good friends. He comes in to 
see her, and she goes out to dine with him, and yet winter 
and summer she stays in the village and entertains at 
dinner.” 

It isn’t the hard work of the farm she fled from, for to 
entertain at dinner in a servantless house is no merry jest. 
She is trying to make up to herself for all the people 
who couldn’t go to see her and whom she couldn't 


woman in the village,’’ he 


went out after the show was 
over, 

We resisted all the allurements of the ‘Monte Carlo 
Girls,” the Educated Horse, the ‘‘O-mi-o,” and the Gipsy 
Fortune Teller, and stopped before the ‘‘ Poly-Moo-Zuke.” 
This was pictured as a wonderful animal of the crocodile 
species, green as young shamrock, with six legs after the 
manner of the fly, and claws stolen from the lion. Its tail 
swirled into the most remote perspective. Upon its nose 
and above its eyes it had horns like the titanotherium, and 
it held in its mouth the severed leg of a black, from which 
poured vermillion fluid like water from the end of a fire 
hose. There were several panic-stricken gentlemen of 
military aspect in the foreground, and numerous Zulus 
fleeing through a marshy landscape. 

“Are you going in?’’ we asked a woman with the heavy, 
gray face and the bent shoulders of one whose brain spends 
too many hours devouring itself. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “If you was sure it was like 
that, I’d go. But you can’t tell much by the pictues.” 

She hesitated, and then went in. Obviously she thought 
it was better to have something than nothing, even if she 
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The revolt is abolishing this; writing on schoolhouse 
wall because there is no blackboard 
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didn’t want it. What she was in search of was social inter- 
course; but all she could find was the Poly-Moo-Zuke—a 
a commercial substitute false as a wooden nutmeg. 


E have run upon three of these street fairs during the 
summer, and they seem to offer about the same social 
food to the farmer’s wife in Iowa and Illinois and New York 
State; but even this social sawdust diet is not to be had 
more than once or twice in a summer. It marks an extra- 
social state of the village. 
An investigation of forty-four communities in the central 
part of Illinois, which was made by the Rev. Clair Adams, 


armers Wife 





Photographed in Virginia 
The good roads movement interests all ages 


Crowd at a county meeting 


shows that the social meeting-places given in the order of 
preference are: stores, restaurants, pool-rooms, saloons, 
elevators, and barber shops. 

A church survey of Webster County in Kentucky, made 
by E. A. Eastman, brings out the fact that in the towns 
the village stores, the streets of the town, and the post- 
office are the social centers of the farmers, not for the loafers 
of the town, but the county’s best citizens. In the evening 
most of the young people drift over to a little hall above a 
store. It would not be fair to call this a dance hall, al- 
though that is the chief purpose for which it is used, for 
there is no charge made to the young people and nothing 
is sold. One of the girls sits at the piano and plays while 
the rest dance, and when she is tired another takes her 
place, and so the evening proceeds until about ten o'clock. 
There is nothing in the slightest degree immoral in these 
dances. It is only to be regretted that the young people 
have no more attractive place to meet. 

But commercial enterprise and civic organization are not 
failing any more obviously than the co.1ntry church to break 
the loneliness of the farmer’s wife, although the church was 
avowedly organized as a place ‘where people could come 
together in fellowship.” 
si HE church goes on its way apparently unconscious 

of the social problem surging at its doors,”’ said Jennie 
Buell at the Michigan Farmers’ Institute in September, 
1912. “How often do we hear of a church getting up a 
social expressly to give its young people a good time? 
Dollars dominate even here, and suppers and socials are 
conducted for the avowed purpose of ‘raising money on 
the church debt,’ ‘buying a new carpet,’ or for some other 
material end.” 

An Illinois investigator says that, ‘‘While in sixty-three 
per cent. of the country communities the churches provide 
some social life, it is usually only for the members, and 
nearly all these affairs have on them the dollar mark as 
though created for revenue only; and that in thirty-seven 
per cent. of the communities there is not even this small 
provision for the social life of the people.” 

We went to a church dinner in a Western town. It was 
served under canvas on the lawn, and the Presbyterian 
ladies, with tucked-up sleeves and checked aprons, fed us 
with the prize cooking of the township—wonderful veal 
loaf and jellied chicken and pies and cakes and sauces. All 
the church members had turned out in the effort to make the 
affair a success—not to have a good time, oh, obviously 
not that!—but to put their stomachs in service and make 
it pay. Small boys hung on the outskirts of the crowd joy- 
ously shouting: 

“Say, ma, there comes Mrs. Cole and Jennie—that’s 
fifty cents more!” 

“Oh, gee! Mr. Hofer’s drove past! 
him!” 

“How much have they made, do you know?” asked one 
and another, and a triumphant feeling settled over the crowd 
when it was announced that they had taken in more than 
last year. 

Nobody had thought of asking whether they had had a 
better time than last year, only if they had made more 
money, and yet here were all the elements of social enjoy- 
ment—pleasant people met together, and leisure, and 
money—but the Presbyterian ladies, like the mountebanks 
in the street fair, were only anxious to make profits for 
themselves. 

Now it is lack of good roads and transportation facili- 
ties that gives the Poly-Moo-Zuke and the Presbyterian 
ladies their strangle hold on the farmer’s wife—she can take 
what they offer or go without, because it is next to impossi- 
ble for her to get to and from more satisfying amusement. 

It is lack of good roads as much as any one thing which 
is sending the country wife to the city. It was lack of good 
roads which drove Mrs. Waldo Black to town. It is lack 
of good roads which closes the churches and Sunday-schools 
in parts of Kentucky and Tennessee through January, 
February, and March, and cuts off even that social life from 
the farm people. Women are hungry for neighbors, and 
the rebellion of very many of them boiled down and crys- 
tallized is the same as that of a woman from southeast 
Arkansas, who wrote: 

“I do not miud the hard work nor the lack of conve- 
niences so much as I do the lack of all social life. The great- 
est need in this section of the country is good roads. The 
country is very thinly settled, farms are from three to five 
miles apart, and the rainfall is so excessive that the roads 
are almost impassable for six months of the year. In the 
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summer and fall the roads are good; but then the 
work on the farm is so heavy that every horse is at | 
work, and the farmer says he cannot feed an extra | 
horse all the year just for the wife and children to 
drive in the summer time.”” And then as an en- 
lightening conclusion, she says: ‘‘The people here are 
not very sociable and picnics are almost unheard of 
except in election year, when there are always a few 
political, meetings and picnics.” | 
Good roads, means of easy transportation, are — 
after a little extra money and a little leisure have 
been won—the most important factors in the pleasure 
of the country woman. This is true because our 
pleasures have passed the individualistic stage. No 
sane woman wants to go off in the middle of a ten- 
acre lot and frolic about by herself. It can’t be done! , 
We have to be happy in bunches, and some means of | 
getting together is a prerequisite. 
AST summer we drove down the State road on 
4 the edge of the Génesee Valley. Townships and 
counties and villages have combined through the 
State to build this highway. In some places it is |! 
macadamed; in some places it is graveled; some 
places it is on a natural rock foundation, as smooth 
as asphalt; always it is good. It is a great stem to 
carry the social sap, and there are little offshoots from 
it, cross roads and turnpikes leading to the smaller | 





Photographed in Iowa 


Needless multiplicity of churches 
Four in one small country town 


after all, good crops are only the means to what 
we really want—to know what the outside world is 
thinking and doing, to hear the music they are hear- 
ing, to see the pictures they are painting, to know 
what books they are reading, and, above all, to share 
in their good times, We have a right to these things, 
and we are going to have them.” 

Certainly they are going to have them! Their 
| chance to raise up successors to the quilting party 
and the husking bee is here. There are, however, 
tw& ways to get them: one, to follow the example of 
Aunt Serepta Bancroft and pursue them to the city, 
in which case the farmer will follow, the production 
of food will fail to increase as it should, and the cost 
of living will climb still higher for us all; the other, 
to develop a satisfactory social life in the country. 
For too many of them the bumper corn crop is merely 
| paving the way to the city. 

“T would be willing to live in the smallest room in 
the highest building in the world if it were only in 
Chicago!”’ said a Pennsylvania woman to us, without 
the faintest conception that there was any way to 
get the city things she wanted except to go to the 
city after them. 

A Nebraska woman has come nearer the wise solu- 
tion when she says: : 
“T wish sometimes that a great wind would come 
and take you people from Boston and New York and 














villages and to the tributary valleys. Unless it were 
blocked with snow, it could not be impassable. 

Down through New Jersey and Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania we found another of these good road lines, and on both 
of these the cities have reached out and there are pleasant 
homes where farmers and city people live as close neigh- 
There are occasional inns where one may stop and 
eat. There are sudden crowdings-up of the houses into 
towns and villages as the roads sweep on. The people 
living along them have combined most of the advantages 
of the city with all the joys of the country. They have used 
their surplus to satisfy their hunger for neighbors. They 
have bought society with a road tax, as they might have 
bought it with a trolley line or a canal. What they have 
done is perfectly feasible anywhere if people have money 
enough and wisdom enough to do it. 

Seven years ago it was that an enterprising engine swung 
us through unnumbered miles of slanting snow-storms into 
the middle of Iowa. The tops of the little hills blown bare 
by the wind showed like the brown backs of a gigantic herd 
mired there since the beginning of time. A few lean sap- 
lings, set out by the settlers, bent helplessly before the drive 
of the wind, and shadowy houses blurred out of the gray 
distance at long intervals. Far out in this lonely land we 
left the train and drove over the backs of the hills to the 
home of the Mayhews, a family living in a prosperous 
solitude. What did it matter to them that they had 
Cloisonné jugs on their mantelpiece, and Persian rugs on 
their floor? What company were their thousands of acres 
to them? Can a stored corn-crop talk back? Are fatten- 
ing steers inspiring companions? These well-to-do people 
were as cut off from their fellows as Robinson Crusoe. They 
showed us their books and magazines. But can one hold 
hands with a printed page, or practise the social graces on 
an illustration? That, however, was years ago. 
Since then Mrs. Mayhew reached the limit of her endurance 
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and began to act. 
“T had to have people to talk with,”’ she wrote us. 


’ 


HERE enough trolleys can be put through, there may 

be no need of automobiles; would not the cost of fur- 
nishing trolley transportation to all the farms that need it be 
far greater than the cost of an adequate number of auto- 
mobiles? One automobile, of course, costs much more than 
one trolley fare; but do many automobiles cost more than 
many trolleys? Down in Pennsylvania we saw a large 
automobile truck fitted up with rows of seats like a street 
car and filled with workmen. It ran over a definite route 
twice a day, carrying farm hands from the village to the 
farms that needed them in the morning, and back again 
at night. It carried the farmers’ wives in to town for the 
day, like a sort of infrequent street car, a modern substitute 
for the extinct stage coach. If this system can succeed in 
one place, why not in another? Why should not public 
automobiles net the land like trackless railroads in places 
where interlacing trolley lines are not feasible? This would 
put the villages of a region in wholesome competition at the 
same time that it allowed them to co-operate socially. If 
Mrs. Pamela Wilks, stepping from the Thompson’s Great 
Passenger Motor 'Bus Line at Watkins Corners found a 
Poly-Moo-Zuke rampant in the village street, she could 
take the next ’bus over to Rockland Falls, where they were 
putting on Fanny's First Play, and meet the women from 
three counties who had come to see it. And there isn’t any 
question that Fanny's First Play and other things equally 
good would appear at the thousands of towns like Rockland 
Falls as soon as good transportation made a fair audience 
possible. Why, didn’t the last paper from a village on one 
of the New York State roads, which is also a trolley-line 
center, announce Officer 666 for this week? 

Money spent on improved transportation is social bread 
upon the waters. And there is no longer any excuse for the 
farmer’s wife not engaging in the pleasant pastime of cast- 
ing it about. The corn crop of 1912 is the largest the 


Chicago and San Francisco and scatter you broad- 
cast over the Western States where you are so much 
needed.” 

What if she and her like were to organize that cyclone? 
What if they were to make smooth its path through the 
wilderness? What if they were to combine forces with 
the city women who say: 

“How I wish we could have some of the air and sunshine 
and space—some of the freshness and calm of the country!” 

Why should not the surplus of 1912 be used to bring in 
this cyclone by automobile and trolley and good roads? 

Is it not the great chance of the church to stop parasit- 
ing on a reluctant countryside and become a progressive 
pathfinder for the social tornado? The grange, by advocat- 
ing better methods of farming, has undoubtedly helped 
furnish power to the cyclone’s elbow. 

We have the 1912-13 programmes of the women’s clubs 
of three farming towns: one in Iowa, one in Indiana, one in 
New York State. All of them have from three to seven 
purely social meetings. All of them are studying good 
roads and improved transportation, and all are agitating 
for some permanent social meeting-place. The woman’s 
club is undoubtedly rising to the occasion and bringing 
social enjoyment to where the farmer’s wife, with the aid 
of good roads, of trolleys and automobiles, can take it. 
And they are also providing a common ground for the 
farmer’s wife and the city woman whose surplus brings her 
to the country. 


OWN in the heart of a farming state, we went to a 
public reception in the woman’s club-room of the vil- 

lage hall. It was flower-trimmed for the occasion. There 
were cakes and sandwiches, coffee, and lemonade, and 
everybody’s best silver spoons and finest china, and the 
prettiest girls in the village to hand them about. Along 
the State road that led out of the town in each direction 
came a procession of buggies and carriages and open 
wagons and automobiles. The village people walked 





“Tt wasn’t enough to be able to go and see them— 
they’d got to be able to come and see me. We all 
needed to drink tea together and discuss the fashions 
and the political news, and usually we couldn’t be 
spared the horses to go about.” 

So, being able and energetic, she turned some of 
the family surplus into transportation and helped 
on a movement to get a trolley through her section, 
in order to make the people of the whole vicinity 
neighbors, and she brought a woman’s club up by 
hand, as you may say, and injected social virus into 
the county. 


SOME people motoring to California this year 
\ said that when they stopped overnight with the 
Mayhews, four visitors dropped in during the even- 
ing to hear the new records for the Victrola, and 
that Mrs. Mayhew was giving a tea party the next 
day. It doesn’t seem to be so much a question of 
making the desert blossom like the rose as of getting 
people to come around and pick the flowers, and this 
horticultural exercise depends absolutely upon facili- 
ties for communication. People must be able to get 
to the social flower gardens, and a surplus spent in 
making travel easy is the most direct step. 

But people in the city still laugh at the farmers’ 
demand for automobiles. They do not realize that 
the automobile gives the farmer the things they live 
in the city to get. They say with shocked surprise: 

“Why, the farmers of Kansas are mortgaging their 
farms to buy motor cars!” 

Well, why shouldn’t they? A motor car is a great 
deal more than a thing of steel and leather and glass 
and brass driven by gasolene. It is social oppor- 
tunity! It is action! It is progress! Why is it 
not just as important for the farmer and his wife as 
college education is for their children? No one would think 
it improvident for a man to mortgage his farm to send his 
Most people would think it praiseworthy. 
One Michigan man wrote us that he had mortgaged his 
farm four times to educate his children. He seemed proud 
of the performance. But from Indiana we have a letter 
full of a curious mixture of apology and defense from a 
woman who deferred the final payment on the farm mortgage 
because she wanted to buy an automobile. May she live 
long to enjoy it! And if experience proves aeroplanes a 
better mode of communication than automobiles, may whole 
townships full of farms be mortgaged, if need be, to buy them! 





sons to college. 





Photographed in Wisconsin 
Farmers’ daughters wearing dresses they have made themselves 
after studying at the State University 


United States has ever borne, and it is selling at fairly good 
prices. The apple crop is unequaled in the eastern part 
of the country, and apples are much in demand. There is 
a fair crop of cotton, and a fair crop of wool, and tobacco 
from one district alone brings eight cents a pound, where 
seven years ago the same quantity and quality brought a 
little over two and three-fourths cents. The country is 
prosperous; the farmer has money, and his wife has her 
hand on the surplus. It is her great chance to have what 
she wants. One wrote to us from the Middle West: 


“Of course we are interested in papers on how to fatten 
steers and the value of hairy vetch as a fertilizer; but, 





in dry shod over the concrete walks. The village 
schoolmistress and the state leader of the woman’s 
suffrage movement, wearing necklaces just like any- 
body else, trolleyed over together; and a portrait- 
painter, fresh from triumphs in the salon, who was 
painting a group of portraits in a country house in the 
neighborhood, motored down with the originals of the 
group of portraits he was painting, all in pretty clothes 
with jewels in their hair. And there was a minister 
from three miles up the line who came down on the 
six o’clock and would go back on the nine-fourteen; 
and an editor and a social reformer and a club woman 
and a writer of books who had come down by trolley. 
It was an interesting and distinguished group of people. 

And who were Mrs, Briggs and Mrs. French, at 
whose invitations these people gathered? Why, 
one was the wife of a farmer three miles out of town 
in one direction, and the other was the wife of a 
farmer a mile up the other State road, and most 
of their guests were farmers and farmers’ wives and 
| sons and daughters. Mrs. French and Mrs. Briggs 
| received their guests with calmness and serenity, 
| receptions and distinguished guests being no new 

things to them. Why should they be? Good trans- 
| portation from the cities has brought city dwellers 
to country homes in the neighborhood. Good farm- 
ing had brought good crops, and good crops had 
meant a financial surplus, and this financial surplus 
had translated itself into horses and carriages and 
automobiles, until social pleasures had become a 
matter of course to these farmer’s wives, and they 
took them simply. 

This sort of thing is not so uncommon as it sounds, 
It is beginning all over the country, and the bumper 
corn crop can bring with a rush the day for which the 
farmer’s wife wishes, when all the great cities shall 
be taken up by a cyclone and strewn over the country; 
for the surplus of the city is beginning to hold hands with 
the surplus of the country, and together they are creating 
a new country social life which is a city social life as well, 
the sort of thing the Arkansas farmer’s wife wanted when 
she wrote: 

“The city women have got to help us, and I think we can 
help them, for neither of us can get what we want without 
the other.” 

Now our part—the part of Harper’s Bazar—in this re- 
volt of the farmer’s wife is that of a war correspondent, 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Every month Miss Johnson will show, in the 
same practical way as in this article, the simple 
working details of Living on the Budget Plan. 
If you did not read the first articles, do so by 
all means. They appeared in the November 
and December numbers of Harper's Bazar. 


OMEWHERE back 
in the seventeenth 
century John 
Locke wrote, 
“Apart from re- 
ligion, the end of 
man is to secure a 
plenty of the good 
things of this world 
with life, health, and 
peace to enjoy 
them.” This says 
in another way 
what we said in 
the December 
Bazar, that the end 
we are all seeking to attain through our daily labors, 
whatever these may be, is happiiess. So when the 
things are secured at the cost of life, or health, or 
peace, the very object of possessing them is defeated. 
“In our first chapter we tried to make plain the dif- 
ference between the price and the cost of a thing. 
And value is still another quality. The cost of pro- 
ducing a picture may have been great, and its price 
commensurate with this; but its value would be 
nothing to a blind man. Who would dream of be- 
queathing a picture gallery to a blind asylum for the 
enjoyment of the inmates? Yet the picture has a 
value to the deaf while the concert has none to them. 
To take blind children to a circus and deaf mutes 
to a Philharmonic would be the height of folly, a 
waste of time, energy, and money. Yet we see peo- 
ple measuring many things with as little idea of value 
as this would show. ; 

Whether the woman in trouble is a home-made, ready- 
made, or made-to-order housekeeper, the solution of her 
difficulties must come usually through the establishment, 
or readjustment, of values. She must learn to determine 
the real from the false, and measure all things by the 
ultimate satisfaction they will yield. This demands 
education, training, and the development of judgment 
through experience. 

We are very far from having learned to question 
value. We talk somewhat glibly as to the high cost 
of living, but we usually mean by this the high price 
of certain commodities. The high cost of living is 
even truer than the high prices we are paying; but 
would the cost, or even the price, be as great if we 
had a true sense of relative values? We may say 
we cannot afford to do so and so when, if we meas- 
ured correctly, and appreciated values, we would 
know we could not afford to do without such a thing. 
While others to which we have attached fictitious 
values would shrink into nothing if we measured in 
the proper way. 





OW we left the elderly housekeeper whose home 

was in the State of Rhode Island in troubleast 
month. Her husband was earning one hundred dol- 
lars a month, there were but two in the family at the 
time, and it would seem an easy thing to live within 
that income. That is $1,200 a year. But there was 
trouble, all the same, and it was somewhat, difficult 
to find, because there were no accounts one could con- 
sult. We had to sit down and make them as best we 
could from Mrs. Home-made’s memory. 

The house, originally built on the outskirts of the 
city, was now closely surrounded by homes of many 
kinds, and the stores were rapidly creeping in this 
direction. This meant increased valuation of the 
property, but also an increase of taxes which Mrs. 
Home-made estimated, without having exact knowl- 
edge, had risen from less than one to two hundred 
dollars a year. To this was added an increased 
water tax of some ten dollars yearly, and that we had 
to learn by telephoning to a neighbor. As had been 
said, they had mortgaged the house some years be- 
fore, when ready money was required, for $2,000, and 
this she knew meant $120 interest each year; to 
which at each payment they longed to add something 
to reduce and finally remove this burden. So far it 
had been impossible to pay one dollar on the prin- 
cipal sum. The husband carried a life insurance of 
$2,500. This, of course, represented savings, and 
was grouped, accordingly, in higher life. On this was 
paid a premium which she thought to be $8.75. 
They also carried a fire insurance on the house and 
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contents, and with the growth of population and 
buildings the rate for this had increased until they 
were paying some $20 yearly. Each time payment 
was due the husband had spoken of reducing the 
insurance; but the risks were considerable, and the 
frame house and its contents represented all they had. 
So each time he had renewed for the same amount. 
In all, from what Mrs. Home-made was able to tell 
me, and she would not permit her husband to be 
drawn into the discussion or consulted for a single 
minute, we counted that some $358 was paid out 
yearly for these special needs. This left $842 from 
the salary, or some $70 a month for current expenses. 

Now, in an ideal budget, and without actual ones, 
the ideal thing is the safest measure. Onan income of 
from $500 to $800 one may spend as follows: 

For food 45% For operating expenses 10% 
For rent 15% For higher life 20% 
For clothes 10% 

I presume each person who studies or works with 
actual conditions, and hears the stories of real lives, 
makes determinations for herself outside of what the 
books may say. We do not by any means all come 
to the same conclusions, nor are we apt to reach de- 
cisions in all matters by the same routg.: My con- 
clusion as to the amounts which can or will be used 
for the division called higher life may easily be chal- 
lenged, or disputed, by those who have found other 
things to be true. I wish to state, merely as my own 
conclusions, drawn from observation and a study of 
expenditures as given me by many families and in- 
dividuals representing many different vocations and 
conditions of life, that the estimates given to higher 
life in many of the budgets are too high. 


T is a far different matter to devote $875 out of a 

$3,500income to education, travel, books, magazines, 
savings, insurance, etc., than it is to take $120 out of a 
$600 income for such purposes. Ideally, then, on a 
$600 income one would do as follows: 

45%, or $270, would be spent on food. 

15%, or $90, would be spent on rent. 

10%, or $60, would be spent on operating expenses. 

10%, or $60, would be spent on clothes. 

20%, or $120, would be spent on higher life. 

My experience is that this is rarely done, and The 
Bazar invites discussion on this point. The Bazar 
would greatly like to hear 












































































ospel of the New Housekeeping 


How to Enjoy Life on the Budget Plan 


A budget is a plan of expenditure prepared in 
advance to enable you to apportion your income 
to your needs in such a way as to derive the 
greatest material benefit from this income, and 
atthe same time most easily realize your desires 
for amusement and saving for a “rainy day.”’ 


unless she does. Should there be six in the family, the 
proportionate amount for each is obviously less. 

In making budgets, a family of five, three children 
and two adults, is usually reckoned upon. As a 
matter of fact, those having from six to nine hundred 
dollars a year often have from six to ten for whom 
to provide. 

In the Wage Earners’ Budgets prepared by Mrs. 
Louise More, of the Greenwich House Committee on 
Social Investigations, made from wage-earning fami- 
lies in the heart of New York City, where the struggle 
for existence is most intense, this is said: ‘‘The sur- 
plus or deficit at the end of the year shows a condi- 
tion among these families which is full of meaning. 
The average housewife plans to expend her income 
each week as carefully as she can; but she is seldom 
able to prepare for a future season of unemployment, 
or a time of sickness or death.” 


F the two hundred families who were chosen as rep- 
resentative of those studied, the average income 
was $851.38, and $836.25, or 98.2%, of the income was 
expended. This leaves only $15.13, or 1.8%, of the 
income which was saved. Now 10% of $851.38, 
or $85.13, is the amount allowed in the ideal 
budget table for higher life. If we subtract $15.13 
from this we have $70, which such a family, accord- 
ing to the tables, may be spending on insurance, 
shows of all kinds, newspapers, trips to Coney Island. 
This is over a dollar a week. Will it, or is tt done, 
do you find in your experience? 

This is not taking us too far away from our elderly 
couple, for it is always necessary for us to have more 
than mere figures to argue from or to build upon. It 
is not alone what you have, but the uses to which 
it must be put which determine your prosperity and 
the happiness you are deriving from it. School- 
teachers’ salaries in general are too small, because of 
the demands upon the teachers in previous training 
and education, carefulness of dress and appearance, 
ways of living, further educational advantages, and 
so forth. On the blanks sent out from nearly every 
appointment agency in the country will be found such 
questions as these: 

“Have you studied music?” “Can you play or 
sing?”’ ‘‘Have you traveled abroad?” ‘‘ How many 
times have you been abroad?” ‘What foreign coun- 

tries have you visited?” 





from those who live on in- 
comes ranging from $450 to 
$900 (as so many of our 
school - teachers as well as 
others have to do) as to the 
distribution of this amount, | 
and the probability of ten | 
or twenty per cent. being | 
used for pleasure, in saving, 
elc. 

Can families of from six 
to ten be sufficiently clothed 
on sixty dollars a year? 
We realize many are clothed 
on that sum; but would 
they not, do they not, add 
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families like yours. 
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more to the proportion used L_ ———_—_——— 


for clothes, and reduce the 

rent, if possible, as well as the amount used for operat- 
ing expenses? How can a teacher appear well and 
suitably dressed and keep herself in the condition 
necessary for her position on sixty dollars a year? 
For we of The Bazar do not believe that ministers’ 
families can be thoroughly well educated, dress well, 
and be well fed, yet save enough for European travel 
on a $600 salary. Nor do we believe that $3 
a week spent for food will adequately feed a family 
of five growing children. 

It is always wise, in studying your own or given 
budgets, to reduce the expenditures to months and 
days, and see how much is allowed each person for 
that period of time. That will often clear the way 
to a better apportionment, or reveal some lack. For 
instance, $270 a year spent for food means $5 a week, 
or a dollar a week allowed for each member of the 
family of five usually reckoned upor. 

This is about fourteen cents a day for each person, 
or seventy cents per day for food. This can be done 
with good results if one knows how to do it, but not 











If You are Having Trouble 
in Making Both Ends Meet 


The Sazar and Miss Johnson will be glad to 
take hoid of your individual case and give you 
direct personal help in addition to these arti- 
You may write fully, freely, and confi- 
The articles from month to month 
will cover every point and, so far as it is hu- 
| manly possible, will answer you in advance by 
| showing you what actually has been done in 
In writing The Bazar a!l 
facts must be stated fully if you are to be helped. 
Please be sure to inclose a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, and write to Helen Louise 
Bazar, New York City. 


ae “How many languages do 
you speak?” 

And be it to their ever- 
lasting credit that so many 
of these teachers have 
traveled, have learned to 
speak and read more than 
one language, do know. and 
enjoy and appreciate music 
and many forms of art. 
How do they do it on sal- 
aries of from $450 to $900 
a year? We know that 
some are going to say, 
“because they have only 
themselves to support,” 
but surveys have proved 
this to be false in every 
city and town surveyed. 

A single man having a salary of fifteen hundred 
dollars is in a far different place from the man with 
a family having the same income. The demands of 
the Fifth Avenue house and household are vastly 
different from those of the Third Avenue one, ‘and 
this exists in all cities, towns, and even villages. All 
this is trite. We all know it, but we do not all count 
it in when we measure the burden of keeping up ap- 
pearances laid on too many young as weil as elderly 
shoulders in the land. 

The nice elderly couple having an income of twelve 
hundred dollars could ideally divide it thus: 

30% for food, or $360 a year 

20% for rent, or $240 a year 

10% for operating expenses, or $120 a year 
15% for clothes, or $180 a year 

25% for higher life, or $300 a year 

In place of actual rent they paid taxes, car fare, re- 
pairs, etc. The taxes, including water tax, were two 
hundred dollars. Car fare was counted as $87.50 a 
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year. This was estimated on the basis of twenty-five cents 
a day for three hundred and fifty days of the year. 

The: husband came home at noon, and his car fare was 
therefore twenty cents a day for six days in the week, and 
counting on fifty weeks this was $60. They both went to 
church on Sunday, usually twice a day, making a forty-cent 
car fare spent that day, and we averaged it as at least forty 
Sundavs in the year, or $16. This left $11.50, which was 
probably less than was actually spent on car fare by the 
woman during the year. So without repairs we had a 
rental of $287.50. 

Mv method of estimating the car fare was an astonishment 
to Mrs. Home-made, who frankly confessed that she had 
never counted car fare. It was a necessity, and so little went 
each time that she had never thought to multiply and find 
the amount five times four each day would make. Actual 
figures I could not get from her, so I had to learn as much as 
possible through questions and then assume them approxi- 





used for both cooking and illuminating purposes, and this 
seemed to cover the possible amount. Coal was estimated as 
fifteen tons at seven dollars a ton, or $105. Shedid not 
know what was actually used or paid. She had never read 
a gas meter and merely saw these bills, never paid them. 

‘That this kind, considerate husband was much to blame 
for these conditions, every one who reads may not agree. 
The coming housekeeper, after even the compulsory years 
in our public schools, cannot enter upon life of any kind, 
so unprepared in certain ways as was this gentlewoman of 
an older generation. Education and life are now too com- 
mercial for that to occur, and we have reason to regret it 
in some ways. 

But there is going to be trouble in many places, until fathers 
and husbands can be brought to see the injustice and the error 
of leaving the woman, who does administrate the affairs of the 
household, without the needed and adequate knowledge to enable 
her to do so in a proper manner. 

I wish it were in the power of 
all of us who are so interested 





mately. The result fol- 
lows: 
According to the Ideal 
Budget : 
DM ccccnanenaaanee 240.00 
Be GOOG cisco vcseceden 360.00 
For operating expenses 120.00 
For clothes — 180.00 
For higher life.......... 300.00 
Total.. . $1,200.00 


spend as follows: 
For food. . 
For rent. . . 


According to facts so far 
as could be estimated : 





Ideal Budget 
FOR $500 to $800 INCOME 
In an ideal budget on an income 
of from $500 to $800 one may 


in trying to give actual and 
definite help to those sorely 
tried and needing it, to speak 
“with the tongue of men and 
of angels” in a way to enter 
and illuminate with reason 
the minds of the men who 
do not and will not regard 
their wives and daughters as 
their partners in a great and 
beautiful enterprise, having 
as its base a knowledge and 
conception of the relation that 
economics bear to the reap- 
ing of happiness. 

I feel it can be said with 
some measure of assurance 


45% 
15% 
10% 
10% 
20% 








ee COE sacnces . $287.50 ° e e e 
For food ..... 400.00 ‘ 
For operating expenses. 285.00 For clothes ° ° ° ° e e 
F lothes 200.00 | R eee 
Per higher tile... 2873 | For operating expenses. . 
Total....;... $tattt.25 | For higher life. . .. . 
25s 1,200.00 
Deficit $211.25 ~ ~ a 


Tt must be remembered in this case that Mrs. Home-made 
never kept accounts. Her husband earned and handled 
the money, and while she knew he was in debt and much 
depressed, and greatly desired to help him, she had not 
realized that she was adding to this debt all the time. Nor 
had he apparently appreciated that there was anything to 
do but to struggle along. I wished to talk with him, for I 
wanted so much to know what he thought about it all, and 
if he felt his wife to blame, and where, or if he laid it all 
upon the mortgage. I could not discover that she shared 
his confidence—let us call it his financial confidence. 

She knew of the mortgage, life and fire insurance, of his fixed 
salary, and one might say, as she apparently spent the money, 
that these facts were all she needed to know. 


HERE is a delicious moment in the story of the Happy 
Day where the girl, having heard the boy’s recital of 
what his aunt had said, sums it up by replying to him, “It 
may be true, but it ain’t so.” And there are many, many 
occasions in life when this applies. It was true that Mrs. 
Home-made knew her husband earned twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year; but she did not know they were spending any 
more than this, nor did she realize or appreciate the true 
financial condition. 

Certainly she did not at all realize its cause, and I have 
an idea that her husband realized the facts as little. He 
merely saw that outgo overbalanced income, and accepted 
It should have been his place to show her 
where the trouble lay. Under these circumstances that was 
his share of the business transaction of housekeeping. He 
was a bookkeeper in a bank. Apparently he had an in- 
herited lack of belief in the ability of any woman to under- 
stand figures, to keep accounts, or handle money in a really 
proper manner. This had led him, as it does hundreds of 
others, to make the woman prove her incapacity, and placed 
her where she could not show her natural ability to learn, 
and perform with success once shown the administration 
of the household funds. 

Each Monday before starting for business the husband 
handed her ten dollars. She understood this to be her 
allowance for the food and service of the family. It had 
been required at certain times. In fact, in answer to my 
questions, she told me that she remembered when five dol- 
lars was more than enough, then six had been required, and 
so on until the time came when the-boy was ill, and later 
his sister, and the many delicacies needed brought the 
grocery and meat bills to the amount of ten dollars a week. 

She had never discussed the expenditure of this with her 
husband, nor had he ever questioned her. This was all the 
money given her, except at times when she asked for cer- 
tain amounts to buy a dress, or pay the dressmaker, or as 
she needed to purchase other articles. Except for car fare 
and contributions, she rarely needed money; but had always 
asked for it when wanted, and it had always been given 
her. 

She was able to give me certain items from memory as 
to the grocery, meat, eggs, butter, and milk accounts; but 
she had deemed the amounts spent unavoidable, because 
the prices of these things had risen. She had dismissed 
her servant long ago. She now made many of her own clothes 
and had curtailed her own and certain of the household 
expenses, and it must be thoroughly appreciated that she 
felt, rather than knew, her husband’s distress over money 
affairs. 

The operating expenses we had to figure upon from her 
belief as to these in certain items. The cost of the laundry 
work was easily estimated at $150 a year, for it was based on 
three dollars a week paid the laundress for two days’ service 
each week at a dollar and a half a day. Only fifty weeks 


the inevitable. 


were counted, because it had been their custom to take a two 
weeks vacation each year. 
dollars on a supposed rate of two dollars a month. 


The gas we estimated at thirty 
It was 


that the men who will not 
tell or share with their wives 
the actual facts of their financial condition, their income 
and the necessary drafts upon it for the producing of that 
income, are in fear of one of two things. They either fear 
their wives will indulge in unwarranted expense, because 
they do not really appreciate what that income means in 
purchasing ability, or they are afraid to disclose their own 
extravagance, or savings. 

We are perfectly aware that there are too many ex- 
travagant women in the world. We know there are many 
who have ruined their husbands financially. We realize 
the unfortunate many who have been the cause of domestic 
unhappiness, but we also know there are two sides to these 
things. There are as many extravagant men as extravagant 
women. 

We do not hear so much 
about them, that is all, for 


only be learned through the using of them, so one may learn 
their purchasing ability. This means not alone knowing 
the price, but the cost of things,.as well as the needs oi 
life, and carrying this far enough to see, learn, and appre- 
ciate values. 

Mrs. Home-made and her husband were spending each 
year about two hundred dollars more than their fixed in- 
come, and her reluctance to bring the earner of the income 
into the discussion made some things difficult. You may 
remember that she had asked me if I thought she ought to 
do her own laundry work, and added that she realized her 
own physical limitations. I certainly did not think she 
should do that, but I did think with only two in the family 
that an excessive price was paid for it. It could be reduced 
by half without limiting the supply of clean clothes or linen, 
if the woman came but once in every two weeks. I sug- 
gested this first adjustment, and then tried to show what 
else could be done. 


Amounts Amounts that 

now spent could be spent 
Rent $287.50 $287.50 
Food 400.00 350.00 
Operating expenses 285.00 172.00 
Clothes 200.00 180.00 
Higher life 238.75 210.50 

$1411.25 $1200.00 


HIS would leave untouched the part her husband paid 
and the matter of car fare, it was better in every way 
probably that Mr. Home-made should come home for the 
noon meal, and church going should not be curtailed. The 
item of operating expenses was reduced in the following way: 
Laundress or helper two days in the week for twenty-five 
weeks at $3 a week meant $75. The gas should be more 
carefully used, and less burned, and this she felt could be ac- 
complished most easily, so that at the price of eighty cents per 
thousand the total for twelve months we estimated should 
not be permitted to exceed $20. The house was large, and 
they had continued at all times of year to keep it all open 
and a fire sufficient to heat all the rooms. 

I asked how many rooms they really needed to use and 
continue to care for, and she decided she could say to her 
husband that she felt unequal to looking after so many 
rooms, and they would close a certain number during the 
winter. We estimated that this adjustment with a proper 
care of fuel ought to reduce the coal used from fifteen to 
eleven tons (and it proved to do so), this costing $77 in 
place of $105. Total, $77 plus $20 plus $75 equals $172 for 
operating expenses. 

She felt it would be easy to save twenty dollars on clothes 
if she knew just how much she ought to spend, and the $28.25 
saved on higher life she made up her mind could be saved, 

because she saw it had to 
be. The items making up 





their extravagance is not so 
patent. Those who read that 
searching story of the Squirrel 
Cage recognize in each char- 
acter people they too have 
known. And the kind, am- 
bitious, prosperous young 
husband is a common type. 
The man’s extravagance does 
not take as many different 
forms as the woman’s, but 
we would ask all of our read- 
ers to reply honestly to this 
question, ‘‘Is not the man 
found just as often as the | 
woman, in the mad pursuit 
of Keeping up with Lizzie?” 

Tf one kept an exact record 
of the recorded financial fail- 
ures, how often or how in- 
frequently could it be laid to 
the wife instead of to the 
husband? I do not believe 
it would be just to say that 
one in every twenty could be 
laid directly or indirectly to 
the fault of the woman. And 
when she is to blame, nine 
times out of every ten it is 
because she does not know. 
She does not know either the 
actual condition of affairs, 
nor does not know how to do 
her share in the business of 
homemaking. 

Sentiment is the fundamental 
basis of the home, but senti- 
ment, or its foolish cousin 
sentimentality, should not be 
the governing factor of the busi- 


of this page: 





food. 
rent. 
10% 
clothes. 
20%, 
higher life. 


rarely done. 


to $900. 


do this. 





Experience and 


THE IDEAL BUDGET 
As shown in the table at the top 


45%, or $270, would be spent on 
15%, or $90, would be spent on 


10%, or $60, would be spent on 
operating expenses. 
, or $60, would be spent on 


or $120, would be spent on 


Experience shows that this is 
The Bazar would 
greatly like to hear from those who 
live on incomes ranging rom $450 | 
Many of our school 
teachers as well as others have to 
Write to The Bazar as to 
the distribution of this amount, 
and the probability of 10 or 20% 
being used for pleasure, and in 
saving, and so forth. 


the original $238.75 had been 
estimated as follows: 


Interest on $2,000 mort- 


GASP OE OW 2c ccccces $120.00 
Interest on life insurance. 8.75 
Fire insurance .......... 20.00 
INN x nck ¢cswineten 25.00 
Books, papers, magazines, 

EER ECE 15.00 
Estimated for recreation 50.00 

WM ic cneeshexs $238.75 


Of this amount $148.75 
had to remain untouched, 
but this left a sum of ninety 
dollars for higher life which 
she had to reduce by the 
comparatively small amount 
of $28.25, and she felt she 
could do this, and knew she 
meant to do so. This left 
fifty dollars to be saved on 
the appropriation for 
food. 

The $350 for fifty - two 
weeks, which at this point I 
insisted must be the time the 
sum should cover, rather than 
| the fifty estimated as a basis 
elsewhere, owing to the two 
weeks vacation they had 
usually taken, ‘meant about 
$6.73 a week for the 
food supply. This was ac- 
tually where the work was 
going to lie, for this nice 
woman had marketed for 
years according to habit, and 
not according to the knowl- 
edge she might have had if 








ness of the household. f pees: 
The sentiments of justice, 
pity, friendliness, sympathy, 
and love—each should have its place in any kind of business; 
but shop, school, church, or home cannot be successfully 
run without actual business principles properly applied. 
Not even the Children of Israel could make bricks with- 
out straw, and that condition has not changed even in this 
century of advanced science. No one can properly expend 
even the smallest sums without having them to expend in 
order to see their relation to needs and wants, and to other 
expenditures. Nothing is more fatal to real economy than 
to have money given for the asking. It is fatal in the up- 
bringing of children as well as the administration of the 
affairs of the home, city, or state. 
The value of pennies, dollars, or hundreds of dollars may 





she had realized such was to 
. be had for the asking. 

The family liked beefsteak and roast beef. They fancied 
they lived simply, and they did, compared to many into 
whose homes they went; but a certain kind of simplicity is 
very costly. 

That simplicity which has as its basis beefsteak, chops, fresh 
vegetables, and eggs at all times may be far more expensive than 
a seemingly more elaborate manner of living. 

I told her that I thought she ought to bring her food bills 
inside the six dollars a week, ignoring the seventy-three 
cents, or putting it aside for the simple entertaining she 
might want to do. For four times seventy-three cents are 
$2.92, and this added to her weekly amount at one time 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ENGRAVED ON WOOD FROM THE PAINTING BY W. HENRY GORE 


“The dog it was that died” 





















A Christmas Even-song 


Words by Marcuerite Merinoton. 


Andantino. 





Music by Sarrorp Waters. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































(Because 


of many requests this song is reprinted from The Bazar of December, 1911) 
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By Robert and 





The Gentle A 


Elizabeth Shackleton 


rt of Homemaking 


[ NAUGURATING a new department, in which two recognized au- 

thorities will help The Bazar Family freely and gladly. 
in modernizing old houses—making them healthy, comfortable, and 
sightly — and in beautifying houses and grounds will the advice 
of Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton be of practical value and 


Especially 


interest. 











I 


N homegetting and homemaking, aim always at the 
best. You cannot always have it, but you can get 
it far oftener than is supposed, and so you should be 
sure to get it whenever you possibly can. Aim only 

at the best—a rule, this, both practical and practicable. 

For the best does not always mean the most expensive, 
does not even generally mean the most expensive. It may 
be cheap, it may be costly; but, fortunately, the matter is 
usually one in which money is not the dominant factor. In 
many cases there is the outward and visible sign of wealth, 
but in many another case there is only the inward and 
spiritual grace of good taste. 

Perhaps it will be better to put the case negatively; per 
haps, instead of declaring that the best is practically within 
the reach of all, and that he who seeks it diligently shall 
find it, it should be stated that, in homemaking, lack of 
wealth need seldom be sufficient reason for the acquisition 
of anything that is undesirable, objectionable, wrong. 

In all matters of homegetting and homefurnishing, in 
all questions of location and kind, of things exterior and 
interior, of anything and everything that go to the making 
of that complicated thing that is called ‘“‘home,” no one, 
whether a man of opulence or of merely modest means, gets 
at the prime secret of it all unless and until he comes to 
the determination that everything shall at least be excellent 
and, if possible, beyond criticism. And that is what is meant 
by the best: something that, however little or big its cost, 
is fine in itself and beyond criticism as to taste. 

Now, there is no thought of denying that the man or the 
woman who has both taste and money finds it easier to 
acquire the good things of life than does the man or the 
woman who has taste alone. Money may be the most ex- 
cellent of lubricators, making smooth and easy the way. 
But as a matter of fact—a highly encouraging matter of 
fact!—the finest effects are more often found in the homes 
of the ordinarily well- 
to-do than in the homes | 
of the wealthy. Hete- 
rogeneous and vague- 
minded purchasing 
spoils the homes of 
those who can spend 
lavishly; the man is 
really more fortunate 
who must study each 
purchase with care. 

In furnishing a home 
there should be nothing 
that is wrong in shape, 
kind, proportion, line, 
color; and if a house 
be furnished under 
these requirements it 
has the essential best, 
no matter how cheaply 
or expensively the color, 
line, proportion, kind, 
and shape have been 
chosen and obtained. 
And in the preliminary 
getting of the home it- 
self, the requirements 





A five-dollars-a-month home 


“Our 


Own 





matter how very, very-convenient it may at times be, that 
the only drawback was that the constant influx of visitors 
made far too great a drain on both time and money. 

Simplicity, proportion, fitness—these three; but the 
greatest of these is simplicity. Good looks and good loca- 
tion for your home, and, in choosing its furnishings, the 
restraint and the judgment that make for beauty and de- 
lightfulness; such is the formula to follow by all who wish 
to learn the gentle art of homemaking. 


MW lipenis simplicity may be beautiful, expense not the test, 
money not the measure, is charmingly set forth by our 
government in the supposedly prosaic and unromantic 
department of the customs; for in interpreting the law under 
which works of art that are a century old are to be admitted 
free of duty, there is no disposition to hold that an object 
must cost a thousand, ten thousand, a hundred thousand 
dollars before it can come under the magic cloak of art. 
On the contrary, it may cost only a trifle. It may be a jug 
of charming shape, discovered on some cottage mantel and 
acquired for sixpence; it may be a Chippendale chair, di- 
lapidated but of noble 
lines, that cost but half 
a pound; it may be a 
cheap old print; it may 
be an Old Master that 
cost half a million dol- 
lars. Our government 
does not care. Its 
judgment is broad. It 
considers as art what- 
ever is old and fine, re- 
gardless of cost. It is 
hospitable to the thing 
of beauty that has been 
a joy for a century. 
Getting a home does 
not by any means 
necessarily denote the 
getting and owning of 
a house, for a home 
may be rented, as wit- 
ness the five-dollars-a- 
month cottage. The 
ideal home is the home 
that is owned by the 
homemaker; but a 
rented home, whether 











to be observed are 
healthfulness, good sur- 
roundings, good looks, with present or possible actual charm 
—requirements more often within the reach of moderate 
means than is generally supposed. 


HOREALU loved to insist that one of those big tool boxes 
beside the railroad track affords all that a man really 
needs for a home; and he assuredly lived up to this idea, 
though not literally in a tool box. But Thoreau, right ashe was 
in his insistency that the simple holds much of the essential, 
missed the ideas of charm and beauty; he missed the very 
spirit of home; and in this, as in other things, it is the spirit 
that gives life. W. J. Locke’s Aristide came far nearer the 
truth when he expounded the charms of the House of the 
Beautiful Star, as he whimsically termed it; a house which 
is wherever you like, which gives you a bed of dry leaves 
and a hedge as bed curtains, and a ceiling that is ornamented 
with stars. Not only simplicity, but simplicity with beauty; 
that’ ought to be the aim of every man, rich or poor; and 
fortunately you don’t really need literal leaves and hedge. 
Simplicity may cost money, or it may be had without 
money and without price. 

There comes illustratively the memory of a couple who 
rented a delightful stone cottage, in the suburbs of one of 
our Western cities, for five dollars a month, their income 
being diminutive enough to make such a diminutive rental 
alluring. But they had standards of taste; they had the 
fortunate faculty of recognizing the good even when it was 
cheap, and so their simple home and simple furnishings and 
simple adjuncts of garden and porch and flowers were so 
attractive and right that the five-dollars-a-month cottage 
became an admired and talked-of place, to which friends, 
many of them well-to-do or even wealthy, loved constantly 
to pilgrimage. In short, so successful was the house, so 
admirably did it prove that money is not a requisite, no 





a city apartment or a 
house, may also be 
made delightfully representative of one’s personality and 
ideas. Yet there must always be a considerable degree of 
unsatisfactoriness in renting. A man wants a title deed 
where he hangs up his hat. A home is properly something 
to have and to hold, to love and to cherish. Indeed, getting 
your home may be said to be your second marriage: first, 
you marry each other before the minister, and afterward 
you marry your house before the real-estate agent, who thus 
becomes endowed with the quality of romance. But it is 
likely to be distinctly unsatisfactory to set about loving and 
cherishing and spending money upon a home that belongs 
to somebody else—even if that somebody else should be 
willing to let you follow out your own ideas with his property. 
All of which points out 


through it. There is an otherwise delightful character in 
one of F. Hopkinson Smith’s stories, who let his pieces of 
furniture, gems of the antique, fall to pieces rather than 
spend time and money in keeping them in condition—merely 
because he did not own them, but had only a life use! And 
as with that man and his furniture, so it is, mistakenly, with 
some people’and the houses that they rent; mistakenly, for 
they miss giving themselves pleasure. Twice we have 
lived the renters’ life in houses that needed expenditures by 
ourselves to make them what we wished them to be; in 
each case we spent reasonably, and in each case found that 
there was not a dollar thus spent that we regretted, not a 
dollar that did not give far more than a dollar’s worth in 
increase of satisfaction, of positive happiness. But as soon 
as we could we acquired a home of our own, and came to 
realize that, had we but known it, had we but dared suffi- 
ciently, we should have had one long before. 

It is becoming increasingly possible for people to live in 
homes of their own. It is easier to own in the suburbs or 
in the country than it is in the heart of a crowded city, and 
the strong trend of present-day conditions is toward getting 
out from the centers, through the development.of railway 
suburban traffic, the expansion of suburban trolley service, 
the marvelous increase in the use of automobiles. And with 
this new and amazing possibility, even for the busiest of 
city workers, of getting away from the cities to live, there 
has coincidently come the desire to take advantage of the 
possibility, the desire to get out where there are trees and 
hills and running water and fresh air and flowers, out where 
health and happiness go hand in hand. 

Where to look for your home, what kind of place it 
should be, what surroundings it should have, what price to 
pay; such things depend on individual idiosyncrasies, needs, 
taste, possibilities, and means. 

Look, in the first place, for convenience for business, for 
the demands of business are exigent. Yet if you care, as 
most of us do care, for economy, be willing to buy a place 
that will involve a measure of inconvenience for a while 
if you clearly see that improvement in railway service, in 
good roads, in trolley extension, is sure to come. 

Think of schools. Have in mind the possibility of a public 
library, for library books add much to the pleasure and com- 
fort of life. Yet in such things, again, be content if in the 
near future you can reasonably count upon them. 

Look for convenience of city deliveries; a locality which 
has, or is sure soon to have, regular deliveries from the 
greater stores is worth more in money than a locality with- 
out such an advantage. Yet more and more the principal 
stores are at least delivering free at the railway stations. 


| Byes for the general aspect of the neighborhood; see what 
it is, and, with more solicitude, what it promises to be- 
come. If you can get into a neighborhood where the prin- 
cipal owners are rich men who live upon large tracts which 
they will probably open up for general suburban settlement, 
you will be fortunate, for rich and resident owners make for 
permanency of attractiveness. 

Look closely, always, to see what kind of people are likely 
to be your neighbors. Even if you are practically pioneering 
there will be indications by which you can judge. 

There is pleasure, there is keen satisfaction, there is great 
profit in spending time in expeditionary searchings. In our 
own case, after deciding on the general locality in which 
we wished to live, we set out to become acquainted with 
every house within that locality, and kept at it till we hit 
upon the very one we wanted and could get. Rely on your- 
self. Don’t expect a pot of gold at the foot of a real-estate 
man’s rainbow. 

You may want a house in town, in the country, or in a 
settled suburb; you may go in advance of development, or 
you may wish to buy in one of those delightful American 
cities which possess, within the city limits, large residence 
sections where there is the spaciousness, the fresh air, and 
the greenery of the very country; but whatever your range 
of choice, the principles of selection are the same. 

Look for the lines and proportions of the house you are 
going to buy, and be sure that they are satisfactory, or that 
they can be made so. Look for questions of health, of water 

(Continued on page 38) 





that the home renter, even | 
more than the home pur- 
chaser, should be keenly 
heedful as to qualities and 
location, on account of the | 
difficulty of making desired 
changes. 

And yet, if the landlord, 
Barkis-like, be willing, you 
ought to be ready to spend 
some money on the rented 
house if you can reasonably 
add to its charm. What 
you spend will be for your- 
self, for the satisfaction of 
your ideals, for your own 
comfort and pleasure, and 
you should not feel too 
greatly concerned if the | 
landlord happens to profit | 





Choose in winter; you can see the drawbacks and the bare trees 
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I tell this only that it may serve as a guiding finger to some other 


weary woman facing what seems terribly like an overwhelming task 


The Wolf 


HEN I was eleven years old my wid- 

owed mother died, leaving me alone 

/ and absolutely dependent on relatives. 

Up to then we had lived in a small 

southern town of about three thousand people; but 

then I was taken to the home of an aunt, a sister of 

my mother, who lived in a distant city, and was the 
wife of a man worth two million dollars. 

I was put in the nursery with her children, one of 
them a daughter near my age, and grew up on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality with these children of a 
millionaire father, acquiring the tastes, habits, and 
desires of moneyed people. 

At the age of seventeen I was sent abroad for one 
year to finish my studies, and two months after my 
return was to make my début in society in M——, 
the city where my aunt lived. Those two months 
I spent with a friend of my mother in our old home 
village. There I met again one of the boys with 
whom I had played in babyhood; we formed a vio- 
lent mutual infatuation, and with the cordial consent 
of both families our engagement was announced. 
Our marriage followed in a few months, and we be- 
gan life with the conventional honeymoon. We were 
very happy and important with our new responsibili- 
ties and own home. But we were only playing at 
life, and, though grown up, at heart we were only gay, 
inconsequent children. 

My father-in-law was one of the wealthiest men 
in the village; my husband, the eldest of his three 
sons, and his father’s idol, was established in business 
with his father, who was gradually retiring. When 
he lacked something of twenty-one, and I was not 
quite twenty, our first child, a girl, was born. 


M* training had not fitted me for life on com- 
1¥E paratively small means. Fortunately, stirring 
within me was the natural desire of every woman to 
do my share, and I soon began trying to make the 
baby’s clothes, and then my own plainer things. I 
seemed to have a natural bent toward sewing, for I 
got along quite well. We all learn from experience, 
and after my quota of errors I learned my lesson. 
My husband’s mother advocated 
temperance ardently, and violently 
opposed alcoholic drinks being used 
or kept in our little home. But I 
had come from that type of Vir- 
ginian who keeps brandy, whiskey, 
and wines on his sideboard all the 
time, and during my stay with my 
aunt I had become accustomed to 
this without ever seeing men drink 
too much. Consequently when his 
mother expostulated with me on 
this matter, and urged the better 
wisdom of abstaining from it, I + 
grandiloquently retorted: that a 
gentleman drank like a gentleman, and I was not 
afraid of anything ever mastering my husband—he was 
too strong a man for that, with much emphasis on the 
“anything.”” With what bitterness that decision was 
changed only God and my own soul can ever know, 
for after twelve years of married life I noticed that 
my husband really liked to drink; even yet I was 
not actually alarmed. 


trades ”’ 


Another year, however, and I was frightened. 
Then I stopped using it either personally or in 
my cooking, never having a drop of liquor in the 
house. 


| pr RALLY this had an effect on my husband; 
- alas! it was anything but the effect I had counted 
on and confidently expected. For, instead of mak- 
ing him stop drinking, it only made him secretive 
about it, for now he began bringing it home hidden 
about his person. This was to use during the even- 
ings; during the day his drinking was done at his 
place of business. It was easy enough for him, since 
we occupied different rooms on account of my health, 
now our second child was born. I gave 
deep thanks that she was another girl, for I had 
finally come to see that the thirst for drink was the 
inheritance of my husband’s people. All the men 
of his generation drank, and none of them began 
until after they were twenty-five or older. Conse- 
quently they never stopped, for I believe few men 
ever break a habit formed after maturity. 

For some time my husband had concealed every- 
thing connected with his financial condition from me. 
And while, of course, I knew that no man in his con- 
dition could successfully conduct a business, still I 
had no idea what desperate straits we were in until 
he came in one day at noon and told me he had sold 
his business in order to meet his debts. 


for about 





By 
The Woman 
Behind 
the Door 


This was the beginning of the actual end; very 
soon I realized that we were paupers. 

It was difficult for me to get at the business bot- 
tom, but when I did I discovered that, except for our 
well-furnished, nicely appointed little bungalow home, 
we literally had nothing. This with the half-acre 
ground about it was in my name, and could not be 
sold without my signature, which he knew it was 
useless to ask for. 


As soon as I understood our condition I seriously 
attacked the problem of providing for myself and 
the children. Of course I was willing to give my 
husband food, a roof, and clothes if I could; but I 
determined then never to give one penny of money, 
for I knew that it would go to buy whiskey. I 
never considered asking for a divorce, although the 
law in our state considers habitual drunkenness suffi- 
cient cause. But to my mind no woman is justified 
in deserting a man under such circumstances, unless 
he is brutally cruel to her; and my poor husband was 
pitifully pleasant. And so, after having thought and 
thought, I decided to “sit tight” and do my best. 
Like so many American women of my class, my 
domestic experience had made me a “jack at all 
trades,” and literally ‘good at none.’’ I had done 
fairly successfully in an amateur way all kinds of 
domestic home-decorative work, and among my ac- 
quaintances was considered ‘‘a remarkably capable 
woman,” and ‘“‘one that would get along anywhere.” 
Indeed, I had so considered myself; but when it 
came down to an actual application of these acquire- 
ments on a basis of financial return I saw that I 
was not sufficiently well trained in any of them to 
make good. At first this seemed to paralyze what 


IKE so many American women of my class, my | 
domestic experience had made me “jack at all 


and literally “good at none.” 


To my mind no woman is justified in deserting a 
man under such circumstances unless he is brutally cruel 
to her; and my poor husband was pitifully 


little energy I had left, and I abandoned myself to 
living on the kind credit of the village tradespeople. 
Fortunately this did not continue long, and, rousing 
myself, I gathered up what treasures of jewelry and 
silver we had exclusive of family pieces. The village 
jeweler kindly disposed of these for me at about one- 
third their actual value, and I thankfully took it. 

About this time I received a letter from a friend 
in M asking if I wished to purchase anything 
for the coming season. A cousin had just returned 
to New York from Paris with her season’s outfit, and 
had put on black for a relative of her husband. 
Therefore she wanted to sell her colored clothes at 
a nominal price. Of course the idea of my buying 
anything then was preposterous, but I had made 
similar purchases at different times before, and knew 
what ridiculously low prices wealthy fashionable 
women would take for their clothes when tired of 
them, at the end of a season, or when going into black. 

I was idly rereading the letter when like a flash 
came the thought, ‘‘Why not buy these clothes and 
sell them for a profit?’ At various times I had sold 
things to people at home, for friends or acquaintances 
in M——, but never for any commission. 





(7* little town has quite a society clique, and the 
women send off to some of the big ready-to-wear 
houses for their best things every year; but, of 
course, nothing like the clothes of these fashionable 
women ever came within their scope. Of course 
not one of the women would have purchased a single 
garment from an ordinary second-hand clothes- 
dealer, no matter how alluring it might be; but with 
me to vouch for the original owner of the things it 
would be quite different. The more I thought this 
over, the more it appealed to me, and finally I de- 
cided that I would do it. 


at the Door 


So I wrote the whole scheme to my friend in M 
and asked her to try and induce her New York cousin 
to let me have the things without a cash deposit. In 
short order I heard from her that the clothes had 
been shipped without a cash deposit being suggested, 
and that she had added certain things of her own, 
“to help along with her bridge debts,” she wrote, 
but actually to lend me a helping hand, I thought, 
from the low prices she affixed. 

Naturally, we were impatient for the things to 
come, and when the great box was opened and the 
garments carefully inspected, I felt more encouraged 
about the venture than ever. All the things were 
good; many of them looked as though they had just 
been taken from the modiste’s hands. Even those 
most worn were susceptible of freshening, until they 
were better than any our town had to offer, and it 
was with a lightened heart that my big girl and I 
began the freshening process. For two whole days 
we fastened on hooks and eyes; mended torn bits 
of lace; brushed and pressed until all was ready. 

The next step was to mark plainly each garment 
with the price clearly written on a white card, and 
the name of the maker whenever the article came 
from any famous house. Otherwise below the price 
we wrote ‘‘Made in New York,” which meant quite 
as much to many of those women so far from the 
metropolis as the magic word “Paris” does to the 
metropolitan woman. 

Hangers were indispensable, and we could not 
afford to buy them, so my big girl gathered up 
several stout flour-barrel hoops, broke them in 
two, and twisted pieces of heavy wire about the 
middle, hook fashion. These we swathed in the 
tissue- paper in which the clothes came packed, 
and then we were ready to put the things in place 
for the “exhibition.” 





6 Reman G everything into the sitting-room, we ar- 
ranged them with especial care to keep the colors 
from clashing. The trained gowns were hung just 
high enough to allow the trains to sweep grace- 
fully along the floor; the short ones were hung higher, 
and the negligées and lingerie we 
grouped quite apart. When we 
could add nothing more we locked 
the door on what looked far more 
like a charming display of attrac- 
tive, modish, well-made garments 
than an exhibition of second-hand 
clothes. 

The next step was writing notes 
, to thirty of the most representa- 
tive women in the different “sets” 
in town. Invitations from me had 
been numbered among the things 
of the past for so long that not a 
refusal came, and the appointed 
day and hour found them all there, full of animated 
speculation, for I had carefully “kept my own 
counsel.” 

I gathered them within hearing, and, forcing my 
shaking knees to support me sufficiently long, ex- 
plained something of my purpose in asking them 
to come, as well as giving explicitly the source 
whence the garments came. Touching as lightly as 
possible on the necessity causing me to take this un- 
usual and rather spectacular step, I frankly asked for 
their support and the candid expression of their 
opinion about my venture. I got both without stint, 
and the verdict is told when I say that I did not re- 
turn a single garment, nor have I ever sent one back, 
although I take them with that stipulation. 


pleasant 


pee aber ae one comes so soiled and dilapidated 
looking that I hold it back from the regular ex- 
hibit, and show it privately to some customer with 
more knack in her finger-tips than dollars in her 
purse. Then illustrating how the handsome materials 
can be utilized for a lovely frock after using gasolene, 
and otherwise freshening up, I make the sale and my 
customer gets a bargain. 

This was the beginning of what has gradually 
grown into a really lucrative business, for I have 
branched out into neighboring villages, and now 
have about customers enough to consume my stock. 
for of course I have established a regular source of 
supplies. 

Thus I discovered plain buying and selling to be 
my especial talent; for from finding out what the 
village women needed and wanted from the city 
was but one step removed from looking out for 
what the city wanted from the country and village. 
Soon I was as keen on the scent of old glass, china, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Painted for Karper’s Bazar by Eugenie Wireman 


“The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings” 
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What Would '-» 
| YOU do? 
Four interesting 
books are offered for 
the four best answers 
to this question : 
What would 


do if vou were lost 


you 


in a dense woods 


without compass, 





fire, food, or com- 
pany of anv kind? 

Please send an- 
swers by January 
15th, and tell me 
your age, so Aunt 


Joy may know what 
kind of a book to 
send you. 


NEW YEAR'S Greeting, and may 

it be a glad, a busy, and a happy 

New Year to every one of my 

great army of Harper’s Young 
People May the coming twelve months 
be even more full of happiness than those 
just passed. I know that is hoping for a 
great deal, but I believe in progress. I also 
believe that there is no better way of 
winning happiness than by the good old 
tried and true plan of giving it to others 
That is the foundation principle of our 
great club. I hope every member will 
keep in close view, all the coming season, 
its ideals of purity, gentleness, and un- 
and then, by putting them 


selfishness, 


into daily practice, win friendship, love, 
and joy. 

I would like to hear 
from every member of 


Happyland this month. | 
Yes, I know; the mails 
would be pretty full, and 

I should be pretty busy 
reading the messages, but, 
still, I hold to my word. 

I want a letter or a card | 
from every one of my 
girls and boys, and I shall 

be very much disappoint- 
ed if even one fails to 
remember me. 

Aunt Joy, Harper’s Ba- | 
zar, Franklin Square, New 
Vork City. | 


The Order of Merit 
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Happyland Prize Winners 


HE tool chest went to Louis Friedman, 
who sent the photograph of a Morris 
chair made by himself. I hope Louis will 
find the contents of the box helpful in creat- 
ing many more useful and beautiful articles. 
The work box went to Cecilia ea, 
who sent in a very well dressed doll. 
She will make good use of it, I am sure, 
judging from the beauty of the little gar- 
ments she made for this contest. 

The doll prize was hard to decide, but 
finally I concluded that the photograph of 
Dorothy Stevely’s three dainty dolls stood 
at the head of the long array of pictures 
received, and she received the prize. 


card to-day, I jumped for joy. I telephoned 
to my father and told him to bring it home. 
He had to work down in the office and so 
was late. I waited from six o’clock until 
about seven o’clock. I watched the cars 
and autos. When he came he asked me if I 
had been waiting for him, and I said yes. 

I took the bundle out of his hands and 
walked home as fast as I could to open it. 
I opened it and had to take the camera to the 
table with me. My best friend Marion was 
anxious to see it. So right after dinner I 
took it over and showed it to her. She said 
it was a fine one. My little brothers and 
sister said to take their pictures to-morrow. 

I will appreciate it very 

— = much. Your loving mem- 

ber, BEtty Howarp, Du- 

luth, Minn. 


Dear Aunt Joy,—I re- 
ceived my lovely prize this 
morning, and I don’t 
know how to thaak you 








I presume you all re- 
member we were promised | 
an Order of Merit on | 
which the names of clubs 
and Happylanders who 
did extra, special, good 
work and many _ kind 
deeds would find their 
names enrolled. It has 
not been for lack of kindli- 
ness that this new order 
has been delayed. Rather 
it was because I found it 
hard to select the best 
from so many thriving 
clubs and enthusiastic 
members. I find it still 
a difficult though pleas- 
ant task; but will make 
a beginning this New 
Year’s month by enroll- 
ing these clubs as having 
done splendid work dur- 
ing the past year: 

The Bluebirds of Hap- 
piness, Pennsylvania, Alice 
Walters, President. 

The Harper's Bazar + 
King's Creek Kindness 
Club, Maryland, Florence Coulby, President. 

The Ogdensburg Club, New York, Jean 
Jamieson, President. 

Other clubs will be enrolled from time to 
time, and also the names of individual 
members. I hope all readers who know 
f good work done by any club or Happy- 
lander will write and tell me all about it. 


About the Roll of Honor 

When a name has been entered on the 
Honor Roll three times, a book is sent to 
its owner. So, boys and girls, if you do not 
win a prize at once by your work, this Roll 
offers many more chances. Here are the 
names of a few of those who have started 
toward the prize goal. Why not keep 
right on until you arrive? 

Reginaid Letcher, Utah; Isabella Black- 
wood, British Columbia; Genevieve Keller, 
Oregon; Mary Wager, New York; Gage C. 
Fricks, Missouri; Anne Johnston, Indiana; 
Gladys Riggs, North Dakota; Vera Dillon, 
Maine; Ida Danwitz, New York; Marie 
Allen, Texas; Muriel Kerr, Massachusetts; 
Evelyn Stokes, New York. 

Every month names are placed on this 
Roll and later come the beautiful books. 














for it. I have named the 
doll “Joy” after you. I 
think she is as pretty as 
she can be. She looks so 
real. 

As soon as I got your 
letter saying I had won 
the prize, I was delighted 
and could hardly wait till 
the parcel came. I opened 
| something of mother’s by 

mistake. I will close now. 
Thank you again. Lov- 
| ingly, DoroTHy STEVELY, 


London, Canada. 


Dear Aunt Joy,—When 

I returned from school 
| this morning and found I 
had won a prize, and a 
dear one, I suddenly left 
the world, and mounted 
to a heaven of joy ona 
cloud of bliss. 

The water-colors were 
just what I wanted and 
fine ones, but the real joy 
in it was that out of my 
own mind, with my own 
hands, I had made some- 
thing that deserved notice. 
I think that that is where 
all our real happiness and 
success come from. Don’t 
you? 

I am going to try to bea 
very good Happylander, 


— 





The camera had more entries than any 
other prize. This was natural, as most 
of our band took cameras with them when 
they went vacationing, and these pic- 
tures are the result. Elizabeth Howard 
received this prize. 

The inkstand was earned by Gertrude 
Murray for her pretty story, ‘‘The Golden 
Axe”’ which I hope to print soon. 

The paint boxes went to Marion Anthony 
and Mahlon Vauthrin. Marion is thirteen 
and Mahlon eleven years old. 

Special Honorable Mention must be given 
to a pretty drawing by Virginia Snyder, 
West Virginia, and an excellent story writ- 
ten by Hugh Glenn, New Zealand. 

Roll of Honor.—These Happylanders did 
good work in connection with this contest: 
Jack Sterling, Vera McCarthy, Helen Grove, 
Walter Grove, Olive Grove, Canada; Bessie 
Roberts, Irene Heyer, California; Dorothy 
Applegate, Arthur Enderlin, Genevieve 
Dean, Dora Hurley, Washington; Mar- 
guerite Urann, Maine; Marguerite Boice, 
Massachusetts. 


Dear Aunt Joy,—I thank you ever so 
much for the camera. When I received the 





and perhaps I can even 
found a Happyland Club, 
though it would be difficult in a small town. 
I am ever and ever so grateful for the dear 
prize. With love, MARION ANTHONY, 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 


Dear Aunt Joy,—I can let you know that 
I received the tool chest. I am _ very 
thankful to you for it. Sincerely yours, 
Louis FRIEDMAN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All children are invited to join The Bazar's Happyland Club. 
Mc to your cutting her Bazar) and mail to 


her objects 
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October Prizes 

, The Kink answer, 
“Mother Goose,” was 
easily found by many. 


‘Boop 7 . Two extra prizes were 
Lehi eS ¥ awarded. The books 
. 4 ¥ . 

, ue went to Joseph Ponti- 


fract, Pennsylvania; 
Mark Severance, Min- 
nesota; John L. Kable, 
Pennsylvania; Margaret 
Hayes, North Carolina; 
Doris Crepin, Arizona. 


Roll of Honor 
Virginia Farrington, 
Ben Tyrrel Mitchell, 
Missouri; Alice Camp- 
| bell, Texas; Claire Cal- 
lahan, Maryland; Eliza- 
beth Harlow, Connecti- 
cut; Margaret Craven, 
Washington; Emilie 
Johnston, Pennsylvania; 
Lillie Ellen, Ohio. 





Dear Aunt Joy,—I was very much sur- 
prised to find a prize last Friday, when I 
came home from school. I assure you it 
is handsome. Thank you very much for 
it. I did not expect to win a prize for that 
story. My father isa preacher. Lovingly, 
your little friend, GERTRUDE R. Murray, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Aunt Joy,—I received your lovely 
present Friday, and was so happy to think 
I had won it. 

The dressmaker has been here for four 
days. Being a woman, I know you will 
like to hear about my clothes, but please 
don’t think Iam vain. One dress is of gray 
serge, made with fairly tight sleeves and a 
tight skirt. It is made with a piping of 
American Beauty satin. 

The other dress that has been made is for 
the theatre. It is a satin of champagne 
color, and is trimmed with rosebuds and 
other touchings of cerise satin. We got 
the idea from a design in Harper’s Bazar. 
Your loving niece, CEcILIA REA, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


I hope that the werk-box which she 
has won as a prize will encourage Cecilia 
to learn to sew well enough to help the 
dressmaker the next time she comes to 
make her some pretty frocks. It is an 
accomplishment that all girls should be 
interested in acquiring. 

Aunt Joy. 


A Jolly Christmas Search 


IRST, cut from pasteboard as many 

small stockings as you expect guests. 
This is easily done. Just draw the out- 
lines in pencil first. Then print plainly on 
each one, allowing at least an inch for each 
letter, the name of some toy or of some 
article that pertains to the Christmas season. 
Then cut up the stockings as if making a 
cut-up picture, each piece bearing one 
letter. Then hide these pieces in various 
places not too hard to find by the searchers; 
and, when the players assemble, have all 
begin the hunt at a given signal. As fast 
as one finds a letter it should be placed in 
his heap on a table. After all are found 
the attempt to spell or piece together some 
word begins. To aid in making the words, 
a list of what they are should be posted in 
some sightly place. It may contain such 


words as “doll,” “candy,” “sword,” 
“book,” “game,” “ball,” and ‘Santa 
Claus” and “Merry Christmas.”’ As one 
player may need letters that another 


has found, trading letters should be allowed. 
When a player has formed a word, his task 
is done, and he may give any extra letters 
in his possession to his neighbors who 
have been less fortunate. 

Small prizes may be offered for the first 
word made, for the longest, and for the last 
one formed, or each word may represent 
a gift, and when a word is finished the gift 
corresponding should be bestowed on the 
maker of the word. Should it be ‘‘doll,” 
the player receives one, if ‘‘book” or 
“‘game”’ give them, and so on. 


There are no fees. Cut cut this coupon (or copy it if 
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How the Llama Lost his Pride 


By Eilen Velvin, F.Z.S. 


N the cold, bleak mountains of the Andes, 
when the snow was falling so fast that the 
big mountains looked like white sugar hills, 
a mother llama one morning found that she 
had a new little baby llama. 

Such a pretty little thing, covered with 
short curly wool, his small, delicate head 
with its beautiful soft eyes—just like his 
mother’s—turning gracefully from side to 
side, and his beautiful legs and feet trying to 
move about over the earthy floor of the 
little cave in which he had been born. 

His mother was very proud of him and 
watched him jealously, for her other little 
llama, now a year old, was very jealous of 
the new baby and tried to butt him and 
knock him about whenever he could get an 
opportunity. He did not get as much to 
eat and drink now this baby had come, and 
indeed it was time he tried to feed himself. 
So when the little baby llama was about two 
weeks old and he had tried to throw him 
over a big scrag on the mountainside, his 
mother got very angry and made him under- 
stand that she was not going to allow him 
to come there any more. 

All llamas are very 
proud and think a great 
deal of themselves. And 
this young llama was just 
as proud as the rest of his 
family, and when his 
mother turned him out of 
the little cave I am sorry 
to say that he turned 
round and deliberately 
spat at her—a very dirty 
and disagreeable habit 
which all llamas have 
when they are angry or 
put out about anything. 

But he trotted off, his 
head held very high and 
his shapely legs and feet 
sinking into the snow as 
he went. Andashecould 
get no more food from his mother he wan- 
dered about and was so hungry at last that 
he was obliged to hunt for some food for 
himself. And it was much easier to find 
food now than it had been, simply because 
he was older and knew how and where to 
look for it, but of course he did not under- 
stand that, being just an animal. 

He found some moss and one or two roots 
that he ate, and then he suddenly came upon 
a most delicious little bit of ycho grass—a 
peculiar grass which grows in Peru and 
which all llamas are very, very fond of. 
He was so delighted at this that he deter- 
mined to look for some more, and so 
rambled on and on until he had wandered 
many miles away from his mother and 
home and could not have found his way back 
had he wanted to. But he did not want to 
now; he would much rather have this beau- 
tiful ycho grass than any food his mother 
gave him. 

He was so interested in looking for this 
delicacy that he forgot his usual caution and 
care of being on the lookout for enemies, for 
he knew instinctively some of the dangers 
attending young llamas when they were 
away from home. With his nose pointed to 
the*ground and his thick coat covered with 
snow it was very difficult to distinguish him 
from a part of the mountain, especially as 
he was moving so slowly. 

But a keen-eyed hunter had been follow- 
ing him carefully for miles, and was deter- 
mined to get him if he went on all night. 
He was one of the finest young llamas he had 
seen for a long time, and beautifully grown. 
As the llama lifted his head occasionally and 
looked round the hunter fell flat on his face 
in the snow, peeping cautiously at him until 
he went on again, and then following him as 
before. . 

But after a while, for some reason or other, 









the young llama became suspicious. His 
keen sense of smell told him that one of his 
most terrible enemies, man, was not so very 
far off, and he lifted his graceful head, 
looked round with a lightninglike glance, 
and spat again and again at the snow lying 
all around him. Had he been a little older 
he would have gone very swiftly and quietly 
to some crevice where no hunter could 
have followed him. But he was young and 
foolish and desperately proud and sure of 
himself. 

So, although he knew quite well that he 
was ‘in danger, he was so foolish as to still 
go on looking for that lovely ycho grass. 
He lifted his head impatiently now and 
then, for being a llama he was always on the 
alert, but he was not old enough to know 
that every minute he was spending now on 
his favorite food was one greater danger to 
his life. At last, when the smell! of man was 
quite strong he decided to go away, and 
with a quick glance to the right and then to 
the left he made a spring forward. 

But it was too late. Something cruelly 





llama as seen in the park 


mysterious tightened round his neck so 
quickly and suddenly that it made him feel 
sick and dizzy. The beautiful snow- 
covered mountains seemed to jump up and 
down, and with a little pitiful cry the young 
llama sank to the ground and remembered 
no more until he woke up to find himself in a 
strong wooden box. 

He could see through one side of the box, 
and he seemed to be in a large garden where 
there were many, many people. A tall man 
came to see him and offered him all kinds 
of tempting food and talked to him in a 
soothing tone. But for days and weeks the 
young llama ate only just enough to keep 
him alive, and fretted and grieved until 
they were afraid he would die. He was so 
proud he would not give in, but would spit’ 
and make a disagreeable noise every time 
any one came near him. 

But in time he began to like his keeper 
who was taking care of him and consented 
to go out for walks with him and even to let 
him harness him toa little cart. And in this 
little cart the keeper would sometimes put 
two or three little children and then make 
him draw them about the Zoo. At first the 
young llama hated doing this and groaned 
and grumbled all the time, but when he 
found the children gave him sugar and 
crackers he lost all his pride and instead 
of objecting as before he was only too eager 
to go. And so now he is perfectly content 
and happy, and you can see him any day 
drawing his little cart about and holding his 
beautiful head very high as all well-bred 
llamas should do—walking with slow, grace- 
ful steps by the side of his keeper, and 
taking all he can get. 

His beautiful silky, tawny hair is combed 
and brushed every day; he has a nice clean 
stable to live in, plenty of good fresh food, 
and what more can atiy llama want? 





ERE are two puzzles sent me by 
mystic members who like to make 
Kinks as well as unravel them. Besides 
the regular prizes, I will give two books 
for two good brand-new kinks of any kind. 


L. 


Katherine Kimball, Maine, sends these 
hidden names: 

1. I see three roses there. 

2. To scare birds is wrong. 

3. Please be frank, Lina, about it. 

4. My sister will tell a story to me, 
every day. 





Puzzle Kinks for H. Y. P. 


OUR books wil! be given for good answers to the kinks. Others will receive entry 
on Roll of Honor. Send incomplete lists if you cannot solve them all. Please 
send answers by January 12th to Aunt Joy, Harper’s Bazar, New York City. 


5. Tell, always, the truth. 
II. 


Alice Grove, Nova Scotia, sends these, 
reading backward and forward: 

1. Forward—To be witty or clever. 
Backward—A name for certain cars. 

2. Forward—A boy’s nickname. Back- 
ward—To touch lightly. 

3. Forward—To bend slightly. Back- 
ward—A deep excavation. 

4. Forward—A boy’s nickname. Back- 
ward—A wild animal’s lair. 








The Vowel Story Prize Winners 


NEARLY every one tried this contest. I 
hope, some day, to print some of the 
ingenious letters and stories sent. The 
books went to Mary Ingles, Arizona, who 
wrote a two-hundred word tale using the 
vowel E alone; to Eva Schwartz, New 


York; to our old contributor, who has 
never missed a contest, Prudence Jamieson, 
New Jersey; to small nine year old Elisabeth 
Johnson, Indiana, whose dear little story 
of ‘Amy Hall’s cats” was very good, and 
to Roy Fricken, Grundy Center, Iowa. 


H.Y. P. 


Stories 












HE Maine woods in the month of 
October make the most delightful 
playgrounds imaginable. Anyway, this is 
what George Gill declared when he and his 
guide, tall Tom Erskine, began a fortnight’s 
camp there. 

At home George often scorned the most 
elaborate bill-of-fare, wasn't hungry, 
couldn’t eat; but here he devoured flapjack 
after flapjack, washing them down, uncom- 
plainingly, with coffee that in his city home 
he would have shunned as if it were poison. 
It was the outdoor air, George said, apolo- 
getically (and perhaps it was), that made 
the difference. 

George was only fifteen years old and had 
never been in the woods before, so he relied 
upon his companion for advice. Tom was 
an adept at woodcraft. He could shoot, 
swim, climb, row, paddle, cook, tramp, and, 
what was of immense importance, keep his 
head in trying circumstances. 

The pair had a cabin which belonged to 
George’s uncle. It was built of logs, was 
not large, and had one window looking out 
into the woods and a door facing the lake 
where the couple intended to fish. It was 
George’s first night in the wilds, and, 
naturally, the novelty of his surroundings 
made him wakeful. The door was slightly 
ajar, and toward morning George, twisting 
around uneasily on his hard bed, was made 
wide awake by a curious inexplicable feeling 
that something was going to happen. He 
was ashamed to call Tom, but a second later 
wished he had, as, with terror, he watched 
the door swing open and saw an ungainly 
snout poke its way in. Two little gleaming 
eyes bored like gimlets into the darkness. 

Before he recovered from his fright the 
head was followed by an immense black 
bulk of body, and it did seem as if the 
creature took every available inch of space 
in the cabin. George rose to a sitting pos- 
ture, involuntarily, with a yell that awak- 
ened Tom, but the next second he received 
a blow from the creature’s paw that knocked 
him over back of the stove and nearly drove 
the breath from his body. He lay still, 





George’s First Bear 
By Mary E. Gardner 


his dying struggles,” explained the guide 
later, when George, having recovered from 
his fear, was inclined to wish he could have 
carried home the bearskin as a trophy of 
their adventure. 

“Keep back in that corner and keep 
still,” murmured Tom, “‘and when you get 
a chance slam the door and bolt it.” 

George wondered when that time, a happy 
time, too, would come, but he obeyed, and 
scarcely breathed as he saw Tom make 
a dive for the window and disappear 
through it, Bruin looking up and giving a 
disapproving growl as he heard the noise. 
George’s thoughts turned yearningly in the 
direction of his safe city home where 
brigandish bears were an unknown quan- 
tity, and he wished with all his heart that 
he, too, could reach the haven of the window; 
but a sharp pain in his side warned him that 
safety lay in absolute silence and: im- 
mobility. 

The waiting time seemed long, but in 
reality it was not over three minutes before 
he saw Tom cautiously push wide open the 
door and throw something; George won- 
dered wildly if it were a bomb as it struck 
the floor in front of the marauder’s nose. 
He sniffed at first suspiciously, then appre- 
ciatively, then, approving of whatever it 
was, traveled with more celerity than 
George imagined he possessed toward 
another bit that Tom threw a little nearer 
the door. Adroitly the guide tempted the 
creature from corner to doorstep and then 
outside. A low whistle warned George that 
his chance had arrived. Despite a pain 
that caught his breath when he moved he 
slammed the door and put the big wooden 
bar that. was its bolt in place and then 
lighted a lantern, thinking Tom would come 
for a gun and hoping that he would. 

When, however, Tom did appear he said 
that as soon as the bear found himself in 
the open he seemed to scent danger and 
shambled off so swiftly that it would have 
been impossible to follow him in the dark. 
Examining the corner which held attraction 
for his bearship they found that the box 
of brown sugar, which they 
had used on their flapjacks 
the evening , before, had been 
overturned and gobbled by 
their unwelcome visitor. 

“He was prowling around 
and smelled it,” said Tom, 
“that was what brought him 
in here, and I used chunks of 
maple sugar to get him out.” 

“T think he broke my ribs,” 
complained George, ‘‘and I'd 
like to get back at him.” 

Tom was a pretty fair 
amateur doctor and he de- 
cided after an examination 
that George was wrong. No 
ribs were broken although a 
little more weight would have 
done it. As it was, George 
had a rather tender side for 


With terror he watched the door swing open a few days, during which 


partly in mortal fear, partly unable to 
gather strength enough to rise, which was 
fortunate, as another blow might have 
killed him. He heard Tom hiss, ‘‘Keep 
still; I’li fix him.” By this time the bear 
was clumsily fumbling at something in the 
corner near the door. The guns hung there 
also, but they would have been useless, Tom 
said afterward, in such small quarters even 
if they could have been reached. 

“If I could have killed him at the first 
shot, which would not have been probable, 
he would have crushed one or both of us in 


time he kept a close 
watch, hoping to wreak revenge on the sly 
old rascal. But neither then nor during 
their entire stay in the woods did they set 
eyes on him again. 

Tom said he thought probably if he had 
not been disturbed in any way that night 
he would have eaten the sugar, prowled 
around a little, and gone off without harm- 
ing any one, but George decided that it 
would be a good plan to keep the door 
barred, and he made it his special duty 
to see that this was done during the re- 
mainder of their trip. 


Active State Presidents 


I SUPPOSE you remember that I promised 
prizes of books to six State Officers who 
should be most helpful during the rest of 
the year after their names were printed. 
These Presidents have won the books 
by their aid in bringing in new members, 
in writing helpful letters and in being 


generally faithful and energetic as regards 
Happyland matters. 

Florence Coulby, Maryland; Alice Wal- 
ters, Pennsylvania; Helen Page Jackson, 
Tennessee; Charles C. Thoma, Minnesota; 
Helen Cody, Connecticut; Griffith Ingles, 
Arizona. 





Can You Learn 


One autumn night,when the wind was high, 
And the rain fell in heavy flashes, 
A little boy sat by the kitchen fire, 
A-popping corn in the ashes; 
And his sister, a curly-haired child of 
three, 
Sat looking on, just close to his knee. 


Pop! pop! and the kernels, one by one, 
Came out of the embers flying; 

The boy held a long pine stick in hand, 

| And kept it busily plying. 





you have a month to do it in, but you had better learn one verse to-day, and maybe 
another to-morrow. If you know something already which other young readers would 
like, you might send it to us so that we could print your favorite, too.—The Editors. 


Popping Corn 


This by Heart? 


He stirred the corn, and it snapped the 
more, 

And faster jumped to the clean-swept 
floor. 


Part of the kernels flew one way, 
And a part hopped cut the other; 
Some flew plump in ihe sister’s lap, 
Some under the stool of the brother; 
The little girl gathered them into a heap, 
And called them a flock of milk-white 
sheep. . 



























































































































Florence 


Kelley 





UT of the sorrowful Christmas experiences of a little 
eash-boy eleven years old in New York City grew the 
Consumers’ League, more than twenty years ago. It has 
now become a great national and international movement 
That little boy spent January on a hospital cot, ill with 
pneumonia because he had worked six days from early 
morning to midnight in bad air, without regular meals and, 
on one day, with no luncheon or supper. He was brought 
by the sympathetic nurse to the attention of Mrs. Charles 
Russell Lowell, then serving as the first woman member of 
the New York State Commission of Lunacy and Charity. 
Mrs. Lowell saw the point. She was giving the best years 
of her life to the service of the sick poor in the public in- 
stitutions. Meanwhile, honest working people were being 
made sick by overwork in the service of the Christmas shop- 
ping mob. Mrs Lowell proceeded, without loss of time, 
to invite to her home some leading retail merchants who 
were her friends, and some working people acquainted with 
the effects of long working hours. She, herself, represented 
the shopping public 





*“*A Miserable Christmas Or 
Christmas shopping could still be done early 
paign of education, 


How the New Christmas was Born 





* published in The Bazar last month, carried the Consumers’ League message all over the country, while 
This month, although the rush is upon us, there is great need of pushing forward this cam 
Mrs Kelley has written for The Bazar Family a brief account of the work. 





Here's to a better Christmas next year! 


By Florence Kelley 


All that winter they discussed plans for enlisting the 
shoppers in a long campaign for considerateness. There 
was then no law, no public opinion, no standard of any kind 
for conduct in relation to Christmas shopping in New York 
City or elsewhere. 

To-day: throughout the length and breadth of this con- 
tinent there is a standard of Christmas conduct. Out of 
those modest conferences in Mrs. Lowell’s home has grown 
the National Consumers’ League, with fifty-six branches in 
nineteen states, besides thirty-one branch leagues in colleges 
and universities. Among its many helpful activities is the 
annual, nation-wide “Shop Early” campaign. Merchants, 
ministers, editors, cartoonists, story writers, city boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, surface 
car lines, and many other agencies now annually help on 
the good work. 

An invaluable step was taken when Arthur Kellogg, an 
editor of the Survey, and a member of the Committee on 
Publication in the National Consumers’ League, some years 
ago conceived the idea of asking Mr. Robert Ogden and 
other leading retail merchants to sign a letter, suggesting 
to the retail merchants and the press that they make this 
effort their own. The response was instantaneous and most 
generous, and has continued ever since. 


N ERCHANTS now arrange their Christmas supplies 
4 with a view to the early shopping campaign. In 
Little Rock, Arkansas, in the first week of October this 
year, the writer saw in the leading hotel posters of two 
Chicago dealers in books and other Christmas wares, call- 
ing attention of the merchants of Little Rock to the fact 
that early October is the time to select Christmas stock. 

Our country is so vast, however, and the process of or- 
ganizing the social conscience is so slow, that there is still 
need of much legislation to bring . 
up the laggards who form the rear 
of the procession. 

Thus, in the holiday season of 
1911, after more than twenty 
years of effort by the Consumers’ 
League, a Sunday-school teacher 
asked the secretary of the Pitts- 


burg (Pa.) Consumers’ League to verify the statement 
of a Sunday-school pupil who had been missing from 
her class. The boy was working on a delivery wagon 
for a perfectly reputable department store in Pittsburg, 
and was on his way home between three and four in the 
morning, when a policeman asked him to explain his 
presence at such an hour. The officer refused to accept the 
boy’s explanation until the lad produced a card showing 
him to be, at seventeen years of age, a member of the 
store’s men’s club. 


ROM Thanksgiving to Christmas all the delivery men and 

boys in the employ of that store were kept at work five 
nights in the week, sleeping at the store from one or two A.M. 
(on cots or carpets) until seven, when they were called and, 
in due time, sent forth to buy breakfast at their own ex- 
pense (as they bought supper at midnight), and then return 
to the regular day’s work. 

The boy was paid “time and a half” for his extra hours, 
and his wage for the week of his encounter with the police- 
man was $12.90 compared with $6 for a normal week’s 
work. No momentary increase in wage, however, can com- 
pensate for a whole winter of feeble health preluded by a 
violent attack of tonsilitis, which followed his cruel over- 
work. a 

In 1890 the boy sufferer in New York was eleven years 
old, and in 1911 the young Pittsburger had passed his 
seventeenth birthday. 

But why should the holiday season be a time of torturing 
overwork for any man, woman, or child? 

By personal forethought, by public opinion, and by legis- 
lation, let us transform it into a time of Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men, including those who make, sell, and de- 
liver our holiday gifts! 





The article “Save Christmas!” in the last number of The Bazar, speaking as it did with the authority of Margaret Deland’s name, proclaimed publicly the feeling which has oppressed 


nearly all of us as the Christmas season has come around. 


Six weeks before this article appeared Mrs. August Belmont had been preparing to make the first organized movement of this 
kind in New York, which was made public at a meeting on November 14th through the Vacation Committee of the Woman’s Department of the National Civic Federation. 
the following message to The Bazar Family, which shows how the wisdom of Mrs. Deland may be made practical. 


She has written 


The address of the committee is 105 West 40th St., New York City. 


The Renaissance of Christmas 


RE you a Spug? Perhaps not. The Spugs are of such 

recent origin as to be not widely known, though from 
now on we expect to find them springing up rapidly all over 
the civilized world, wherever Christmas is celebrated. 

This may sound slightly boastful, but the Spugs are 
showing a mushroom-like growth. Thousands develop over 
night. You will become one when you know what it is. 
Moreover, you will tell your friends, and then they too will 
speak of it, and will carry on the campaign to create more 
pugs. 

However, judge for yourself. 

First, do you know anything of the Vacation Savings 
Fund? Perhaps not; so to be on the safe side I will go back 
to the beginning 

The Vacation Committee was formed in 1910, in order to 
co-operate with the Committee on Amusement and Vaca- 
tion Resources which had investigated summer country 
boarding-houses for self-supporting women. In 1911 the 
work was entirely taken over by the Vacation Committee, 
and a great many women and girls used the list that was 
made up. It was found, however, that a large percentage 
could not avail themselves of it, as they had not saved the 
proverbial penny. The Committee, therefore, organized the 
Vacation Savings Fund, and on December 12, 1911, forty- 
three girls confidently deposited $26.70 in its keeping. We 
now have over 6,200 depositors, and $31,000 has been 
deposited, of which $20,000 was withdrawn for summer 
vacations. 

Our work brought us in close touch with the depositors, 
who have suggested that at our regular monthly Vacation 
Evenings subjects of interest be presented for discussion. 

With Christmas close at hand, the first subject chosen 
was the giving of indiscriminate and useless presents at 
Christmas. 

Poor dear, oh, very dear Christmas! How it is abused! 
For over two thousand years mankind has held a festival 
at this season. From the beginning it was meant to be a 
period for rejoicing and good will. It is ours by inheritance. 
this spirit of good-fellowship, but do we, any of us, make the 
most of the heritage? 

Undoubtedly the spirit of Christmas has deteriorated, and 
why? Simply because we have not kept the balance true. 
The pendulum of present-making has swung to the other 
extreme and we “overdo” Christmas until it is a burden to 
thousands, especially to self-supporting women and girls, 
a vast number of whom are either the main or entire sup- 
port of the family. 

It seems that in a number of business establishments, large 
and smail, there exists the “‘custom” of giving collective 





By Eleanor Robson Belmont 


presents from the employees to the heads of departments. 
A girl is asked how much she will agree to give toward a 
Christmas present, usually a piece of jewelry. For instance, 
a silver mesh purse, gold locket or cuff links with chip 
diamond, ete. 

Then there exists what they call the exchange system: 
the employees giving presents to a large extent among 
themselves. 

We are told of one girl, needing the money actually for 
food, who bought gifts for various store companions and 
contributed largely toward a piece of jewelry for the fore- 
woman in her department, receiving in return, three pieces 
of cut glass. 

Sometimes the amount of work a girl is given, if she re- 
ceives promotion, depends on the forewoman, and the girls 





The “Spug” Button 


fear that they will not get high-priced work if she is offended. 
Or dreading to be pitied if the truth is told, that she cannot 
afford it, the girl agrees to give presents for which she usually 
goes in debt, and then has often to do without food, walk 
home, when to ride seems imperative for the tired body, in 
order to relieve herself of this burden. 

Some girls earning $8 and $10 per week spend 
$25, $50, and $75 on presents to so-called friends, 
whom they probably never see after working 
hours, simply because it is a “custom” and they 
fear to be considered singular if they refuse. 

However, this misinterpretation of an ancient 


the person who gives simply because some one gave 
to her the year before and wearily seeks to buy a 
present of equal value if possible, for fear of being called 
stingy. But it is harder for the girl who earns $8 a 
week to live up to this exchange system. Does this seem 
to convey the spirit of Christmas good-will to you? 

This magic season, when the restless, streaming tide of 
humanity is transformed, and “‘just people” become individ- 
uals, when a greeting of “‘Merry Christmas” and a smile 
of good cheer flashes from eye to eye, and you hurry on, 
passing what was a mere stranger before, with the faster 
beating of your heart, with a sense of neighborliness—more, 
kinship. Is not this part, at least, of our heritage of good 
will? Shakespeare said, “‘Conscience doth make cowards 
of us all.” Probably, but I believe it is custom doth make 
cowards of us all. It is impossible to abolish a “custom” 
alone, and believing unity of action was the only way to 
charge and vanquish this bugaboo of indiscriminate giving, 
I suggested to the members of the Vacation Savings Fund 
that we form a Society to drive this Christmas evil from our 
midst, and called it, for example, The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Useless Giving. A motion to this effect was 
made, seconded, and unanimously carried. 

We propose to decrease the cost of the gift and increase 
the good will. To make the heart of Father Christmas 
rejoice by little acts of kindness, unselfishness, by putting 
thought into the gift we send. 

Do not imagine the Spugs are campaigning against 
giving. On the contrary, give—give generously; but from 
your heart, with all your thought. Don’t make a business 
of giving; make it an art. Don’t waste what should be a 
season of good will freely given. 

You may ask, why did I not suggest.a more ornamental 
name for this group, with a purpose so fine. The reason 
is simple: there was not time. I proposed this title merely 
as a suggestion, but so great was the belief in the need of 
some such reform that the suggestion was caught up im- 
mediately, the members formed, swung into line, and march- 
ed from that meeting a full-fledged society of 1,500 Spugs. 

Now, if you believe as we believe in the Renaissance of 
Christmas—join the S. P. U. G. 


theesier Kathone 





and honorable feast is no greater than that of 
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of recent years in America. 
fer the 


to Chinatown, 


cities of America. 


are justly famous. 


One of the most popular of the New York 
restaurants recently engaged a Chinese chef 
serving 


with the announced intention of 


Chinese dishes. 


There is no reason why these same dishes 


should not be cooked and 


American home. 


served in any 


Sphinx when asked by a “ 


circumstances, he is induced to part with one, 
he generally leaves out a vital ingredient, so 
that the American seldom really obtains the 
true Chinese dish. That is why many who 
have experimented with Chinese cooking at 
home complain it does not taste the same as 
the dishes served in the Chinese restaurants. 

The ingredients which go to make up the 
various Chinese dishes, when not obtainable 
in the regular American stores, can all be 
bought in the Chinese stores of the larger 
cities in America, particularly New York, 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, and Montreal. 
They can be ordered by mail, packed carefully 
and expressed by these Chinese stores to any 
part of the country. 

A Chinese dinner, properly served, proves 
a delightful and novel form of entertainment. 
It should be served, of course, in the purely 
| Chinese fashion, which 
lends an added charm 
and mystery to the 
dishes themselves. 

The table or tables 
should be of teakwood, 
or some black, polished 
wood. In summer, if 
served on the veranda, 
bamboo may be used. 
It is not as effective as 
the teakwood, how- 
ever. 


HE setting of the 
table should be in 
harmony with the fas- 
cinating and curious Chinese dishes. These 
are not the common, gaudy articles (“Amer- 
ican-Chinese”) which the guileless seeker in 
Chinatown purchases from the bland and 
impassive Oriental salesman, and which are 
spread abroad on the counters of Mr. China- 
man’s stores for the especial benefit of his 
| misguided American customers. Many of 
these articles are manufactured in America, 
and are not Chinese at all. The Chinese 
themselves do not use them. 


The nicest china is that certain kind of 


Canton ware, heavy, stubby, almost crude in 
shape and form. 
tables of the high-class Chinese restaurants. 
Some of the pieces are in the quaintest form, 
and the peculiar soup spoons of figured 
porcelain or china ware, the tiny liquor cups, 
and syou (sometimes called “soy ”’) cups are 
exceedingly pretty and attractive. 

Chinese decorations should be hung upon 
the walls and sus- 
pended above the tables. 
The wall decorations 
consist chiefly of or- 
namentai scrolls, Chi- 
nese paintings on silk or 
gauze (they are inex- 
pensive and very showy), 
Chinese embroidery, ete. 
The swinging decora- 
tions consist chiefly of 
bells and gongs, orna- 
mental flowers, and the 
short Chinese swords 
of “cash,” each coin 
worth but the fraction 
of a cent, but treasured 
as a good-luck symbol. 


ABLE-CLOTHS are 

not used by the 
Chinese, the meal being 
served on the _ bare, 
polished table. If, how- 
ever, cloths are es- 
pecially desired, only 
Chinese linens should be 
used, and these should 
never be of a dead white. 
Blue, purple, or yellow 
cloths, with especial de- 
signs, blend _ satisfac- 
torily with the Chinese 
ware, with its bright 
colorings and fantastic 
designs. 

In the center of the 
| table a Chinese bonbon 
| dish is set. This is an 
, See and beautiful 


HINESE cooking has become very popular 
The restau- 
rants are no longer merely the resort of curious 
| idlers intent. upon studying types peculiar 
Chinese restaurants 
have pushed their way out of Chinatown, 
and are now found in all parts of the large 
Their patronage to-day 
is of the very best, and many of their dishes 


It is true that the average 
Chinese cook becomes as inscrutable as the 
foreign devil” for 
a recipe; and even when, under exceptional 


You will notice it on the 


By Sara Bossé 


article, and takes the place of the American 
centerpiece. It can be very costly or inex- 
pensive. It has about six to eight compart- 
ments, each of which is filled with what one 
might call Chinese hors d’ceuvre, such as 
sugared and preserved ginger, lychee nuts, 
lily-root candy, almonds salted and sugared, 





Chow main dish and bowl of rice 


limes in syrup, melon seeds salted and baked, 
sugared beans, and other sweets and nuts, 
all obtainable in Chinese stores, and _per- 
fectly delicious—superior, in my opinion, to 
any of the Western confections. There are 
certain Chinese seeds, nuts and candies that 
would delight the palate of the most exact- 
ing of epicures. Chinese preserved ginger is 
famous. Bought in sealed cans in the Chinese 
grocery stores, it is much cheaper than that 
sold in American stores. 

Four Chinese bowls, containing white 
pebbles and Chinese lilies (grown from the 
bulb), are placed at the four corners of the 
bonbon center bowl. These are the flower 


decorations, and very quaint and attractive 
they arc, when in flower especially. 
At each place is set a small tea-cup, handle- 





Single cover of table, with wine flask and tea-preparing cup 


less, a tiny liquor cup, about twice the size 
of a thimble, a porcelain or china spoon—a 
very pretty article, usually artistically dec- 
orated—and a pair of chopsticks. A fork 
may be substituted for the chopsticks, though 
the manipulation of the latter is an easy matter, 
and adaptable to Chinese food. Knives are 
never used, as all the food is cut in small 
pieces. 


READ, butter, potatoes, etc., are never 
used by the Chinese. Tea is drunk 
plain, with neither sugar nor cream, but great 
care should be used in the brewing of the tea. 
After pouring the boiling water over the tea- 
leaves, it should not be allowed to stand more 
than two or three minutes before serving, 
and on no account set upon a hot stove where 
it will be likely to boil. 
Rice, of course, is indispensable at a Chinese 
dinner. and this should be cooked in that 


peculiarly delectable fashion of which the 
Oriental people alone are past-masters. The 
secret of the solid, flaky, almost dry, yet 
thoroughly cooked rice, lies in the fact that it 
has not boiled more than thirty minutes, is 
covered about twenty minutes, then uncover- 
ed and set at back of stove till the water has 
simmered and dried off 
gradually, then covered 
again with a cloth or 


napkin till ready to 
serve. Mushy,  over- 
cooked, wet, slimy rice 


is never served by the 
Chinese. 
rice, rice pudding, ete., 
are never eaten by the 
Chinese. Rice, in fact, 
takes the place of such 
staples as bread and 


potatoes. It is served in | 


Sweetened | 





| 





round, deep, individual bowls, replenished as | 


soon as empty throughout the meal. 

In China, with the exception of rice, bon- 
bons, ete., food is served in one large dish or 
bowl, out of which all eat, using their chop- 
sticks. Considerable etiquette governs the 
manner of picking desired morsels from the 
main bowl; it being bad form and a sign of ill- 
breeding to seize greedily upon the choicest 
pieces, or to eat more quickly than your 
neighbor. 


CHINESE dinner begins with tea or 
Chinese whiskey or wine, which is 
drunk throughout the meal, a sip at a time, 
as it is very strong. No sugar or cream is 
used. Syou, a Chinese sauce, similar to 
Worcestershire, is served with the meats. 
Syou, sometimes called “‘soy,” is obtainable 
at almost any Chinese store. Worcestershire 
and all similar European sauces are said to be 
adaptations of the original Chinese syou, 
and most of these European sauces contain 
syou in their makeup. 
dish, and is greatly esteemed by the Chinese. 
Little wooden toothpicks are used to eat 
the preserves with. They are very pretty, 
sometimes made of silver and ivory, and would 
make charming favors. Paper napkins are used. 
They come in a variety of colors and designs. 
The Menu 
FOLLOWING is a typical Chinese menu 
which can be prepared in any Ameri- 
ean kitchen. The dishes are served in this 
order: 
Tea and Chinese wine. 
Gar grun yung waa (bird’s-nest soup). 
Ten suin gune (sweet and sour fish). 
Boo loo gai (pineapple chicken). 
Duck chow main. 
Gar lu chop suey. 
Deviled cucumbers. 
Chinese dried mushrooms and green peppers. 
Golden limes. 
Preserved apricots. 
Lychee nuts. 
Pickled sour ginger. 
Assorted Chinese cakes. 

The recipes for the various Chinese dishes 
are given below. The dish in each case is 
sufficient for six persons. 

Gar Grun Yung Waa 

1 lb. bird’s-nest. 

1 quart of chicken soup — 

lg lb. of cooked breast 
of chicken. 


(Bird’s-nest Soup) 








Dinner-table as set for four places 


1 hard-boiled eggs. 

6 lb. of minced ham. 

1% teaspoonfuls _—_ of 
salt. 


2 
Y 
1 


Bird’s-nest is obtain- 
able at any Chinese 
store. Itisa ge ‘latinous 
composition, a species 
of seaweed, with which 
certain Chinese birds— 
the esculent swallow, 
the white-backed swal- 
low, and the gray-back- 
ed swallow—build their 
nests. It is also found 
in Java. It is one of 
the most delicious of 
Chinese foods and es- 
teemed and praised not 
alone by the Chinese, 
but by all travelers in 
the Orient. 

To make the soup, 
the bird’s-nest is first 
boiled one hour, then 
drained and put into 
cold water. Meanwhile 
| the cooked chicken meat 
is well pounded so as 
not to be in large or 
hard pieces, and a cup- 
ful of the cold stock is 
added to it. Next the 
bird’s-nest is taken from 
the cold water and well 
drained and added to 
(Continued on page 29) 








It lends a flavor to any | 
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A Hotel Dish 
At Home 


—has rich delicacy of 
flavour. 


A wide-spread desire 
for something new 
and appetizing led to 
a skillful blending of 
the rich field flavours 
—wheat,corn and rice, 
so combined as to 
produce a food of dis- 
tinctive flavour and 
smooth, creamy con- 
sistency— 


Post Tavern 
Special 


This hot breakfast 
porridge made its first 
public appearance and 
found favour at Michi- 
gan’s famous Post Tav- 
ern at Battle Creek, and 
absorbed the name. 


It is now supplied 
for home use in tightly 
sealed packages—thor- 
oughly sterilized—not 
a hand touching it in 
manufacture. 


Post Tavern Special is 
appetizing, economi- 
cal, easy to cook—same 
as good, old fashioned 
porridge, and is to be 
eaten with cream and 
sugar. 


Tomorrow’s Breakfast 
—ask your grocer. 


Packages 10 and 15c, ex- 
cept in extreme West. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 



























































































The Bazar’s New Course 


Pe} 


Fires 


os 


in Craft Work at Home 


Things You Can Make but Cannot Buy 


V. Bags of Silk wi 


th Basket Bases 


By Arthur and Edna Rushmore 


VERY woman who embroiders likes a 
dainty sewing basket. Every house- 
keeper appreciates a little silk-lined basket to 
keep buttons in. People who travel know 
the value of a tiny basket bag fitted with the 
necessaries for a mending kit. Even an or- 
dinary man would rather have a natty basket 
with a silk top for his collars than have them 
straying about his dresser gathering dust. 
The art of baskct-weaving is not nearly so 
common as it deserves to be. Once the rudi- 
ments are mastered and familiarity with the 
materials obtained, the rest is a matter of de- 
tail, and may be simple or as intricate as one 
cares to make it, for the 


and 


ameter the sides must be turned up. Before 
doing this soak the basket in hot water. Con- 
tinue the weaving as before, but as each spoke 
is reached gently but firmly turn it up at a 
right angle to the basket bottom. Continue 
to do this for several rounds, when to your 
surprise what seemed hopeless is already ac- 
complished, and the sides of the basket have 
started upward. Always keep the weaver 
snug and the weaving pressed down. It is 
well to soak the whole job frequently in warm 
water to prevent the spokes from getting dry 
brittle. 
Once the sides are turned up care must be 
taken to keep them uni- 
formly straight. Avoid 


























art is of the oldest and ry, 
the weaves are many. ne curving in and out. This 

For this article we have is simply a matter of 
chosen the simplest weave | ane. and — 
vossible, and one which is ulation. ren the de- 
0 suitable for the pur- sired height is reached 
Soe oe ot a he ‘= Soe, ee 
muSKe we wi ca ne % T, She “ » 4 
spokes, and the strip with . stick it firmly down in 
which the weaving is ¥ ee . =e —— beside the next 
done, the weaver. 4 - f S spoke. 

Rattan comes by the © AYR y Now for the braided 
pound in several sizes; ' border. Soak the whole 
the smallest the most ex- basket thoroughly in hot 
pensive, and decreasing y water until the spokes 
in price on the larger are soft and pliable. Be- 
sizes. For these baskets ginning anywhere. lap 
Number One (1) or Two one spoke behind the next, 
(2) is the best — size. | as shown in Fig. 4, con- 
Rattan is obtainable at N tinuing until the round is 
some of the large seed - completed. Do not press 
stores, at school supply the spokes down too tight, 
houses, or at the numer- ) or you will have difficulty 
ous shops where rattan ( , in getting them through 
furniture is made. | the loops the three re- 

Take the rattan and | maining times. Now lap 
roll each strip into a | each spoke up under the 
small coil about eight (8) Q i one ahead, as in Fig. 5. 
inches in diameter, turn- “4 — Fig. 2 Always keep the work 
ing the loose end two or j drawn even. Now wet 
three times around the + \ » the basket again, as the 
coil so that it will not ~7 : @° sharp curves require the 
unroll. Select a half = —s. spokes to be as soft as 
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dozen strips and put them 
in a basin of boiling hot = 
do not boil the 
rattan. Allow it to soak 
five minutes, until very 
soft and pliable. ‘Take 
out one coil and cut off 
eight (8) pieces for spokes. 
If the basket planned 
is to be six (6) inches Vv 
in diameter, the spokes 
ought to be about eighteen (18) inches long, 
so as to leave enough to braid a border when 
finished. A basket must have an odd number 
of spokes, so that the weaving will alternate. 
To accomplish this leave the end of the weaver 
as long as a spoke when you begin to weave. 
This will make the odd one needed. Lay the 
spokes, in fours, across each other, and with a 
soft weaver start shown in Fig. 1. Be 
sure and leave the end long for the odd spoke. 
Go around twice (Fig. 2). 
Always keep the weaver 
taut asa tight center is the 
making of a good basket. 
Do not let the spokes 
double up. Keep them 
flat and even. Now go 
around again, separating 
the spokes into twos, 
weaving over and under 
do this twice. Now 
vo around, weaving over 
and under each separate 
spoke (see Fig. 3), pull- * 
ing the spokes over so 
that they will as soon as 
possible be evenly dis- 
tanced like the spokes in 
a wheel. Always keep 
the weaver held snugly 
and keep the woven part pushed up tight, so 
that there will between the 
rings. When the end of a weaver is reached, 
leave it sticking up on the inside of the basket. 
Take a new weaver and lay the end over the 
same spoke that the loose end of the old weaver 
is over; then continue the weaving, holding 
the new end until the weaving has gone once 
around, after which it will stay of itself. 
When the bottom has reached a sufficient di- 


water 








as 


be no crevices 


The completed product 








possible. Always pull 
the rattan slowly, avoid- 
ing kinks. Push 
spokes through outward, 
as shown in Fig. 6. It 
is easier to work the bor- 
der if the end of each 
spoke is given a blunt 


4 point with a sharp pen- 


knife. Always when a 
stop has been completed 
shove back the first spoke and push the last 
one beneath it, so that the result will be con- 
tinuous. Finally put the spokes through to 
the inside, as shown in Fig. 7, pulling them 
tight, and the braid will be complete. A care- 
ful study of the detail sketches and a little 
patience will soon render simple what appears 
as a rather complicated performance. When 
the basket has been completed see that it is 
into a uniform shape. all around. 
Allow it to dry thoroughly 
h in this condition over- 
night. After it is dry, 
trim off all the loose ends 
of spokes and weavers 
with a short pair of 
scissors. Do not cut the 
ends so close that they 
will slip out. The bas- 
ket is now finished. 

The basket may be used 
in its natural color or 
stained with water-color 
dyes to any shade de- 
sired. We have found, 
however, that wetting 
again with water dyes 
has a tendency to get 
the baskets out of shape. 
A simple and much more 
attractive finish is had by getting a very small 
can of what the house painters call “oil stain” 

(Continued on page 31) 


pressed 


OTE.—The article next month will show the 

making of candle shades. Various pretty but 
inexpensive materials are used. If there is disap- 
pointment over first results, write, asking for more 
complete directions, to “Craft Work at Home,” 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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The Bazar Gift 


« Eleventh Hour” 


THat the more ingenious members of The Bazar family might exchange their ideas for Christmas gifts— 
for the benefit of the whole family—prizes were offered in the October number. 









Idea Exchange 


Christmas Hints 


So much interest was 


aroused that, in the December Bazar, two columns were needed for the Exchange, and it will be continued indef- 


initely. For each suggestion fora gift 
sender with a year’s subscription to be sent as a gift. 


HE best paper-weight ever made is two 

pieces of leather four inches square 
stitched a quarter of an inch from the edge 
and loosely filled with No. 8 shot. It can be 
thrown at a pile of papers and will stay exactly 
where it lands, never rolls off and never 
breaks. The book-opener to accompany this 
is a bag of leather two by ten inches well 
filled with sand. It will hold a large book 
open for reference while at work. These 
weights can be burned or painted, and are a 
real convenience to the student.—M. G. 


Quickly Made Jabots 
AST Christmas I was very much in need 
of an “eleventh hour” inspiration. I 
made jabots. 


Material: 14 yard net, fine, such as is 


used for darning lace patterns $ .35 
Lace, 5 yds. at 15 cts. (narrow) 75 
$1.10 


I made five in the evening, of several styles 
of which the following will give an_ idea: 
A square of net 6 inches each way, with fine, 
narrow edging all around. ‘Tie in the middle 
and you have a dainty little bow that can be 
untied and laundered and tied up again as 
good as new. 

Each of the 5 bows cost 22 cents. I worked 
from about 8 till 11 p.a.—G. M 





Inexpensive Apron Gifts 

ATERIALS—1% yards muslin’ with 
pale-blue dot at 40 cents per yard..$ .60 
Embroidery silk (washable).......... 10 
Cost of material... .70 
Take two strips from length of muslin for 
ties. Cut the balance into two squares, turn 
a hem all around 11% inch wide and feather- 
stitch finely. Cut off one corner to make a 
pocket; hem ties to match apron, and put on 
where the corner was taken off, making this 
the waist of the apron. This makes a dainty 
and serviceable three-cornered apron. It could 

be made of other materials at less cost. 
I made two in an evening. Cost of each, 
35 cents; time to make, one and one-half 


hours.—M. L. 


For the Linen Closet 
A SET of doily cases in three sizes makes 
a present one is really glad to receive, 
which is more than can be said of most. And 
it may be made in a few hours, at small cost. 
Each ease consists of two circles of cardboard 
covered with either cretonne or silk, and 
having ribbons to tie the two together. A 
centerpiece roll to match adds to the com- 
pleteness of the gift.—D. H. 


Christmas Neckties for the Boys 
SILK remnants measuring two-thirds or one 
and a quarter yards cost from 15 to 35 
cents each, and of each remnant I make 
several neckties for the numerous boys 
in our family. By using an old necktie for a 
pattern and ripping out the old lining and 
pressing well while damp, the work is made 
much simpler. The two-thirds of a yard 
material demands a seam in the center back, 
which should be reinforced with several rows 
of machine stitching. 

Always select stout, good quality silk of 
quiet, small patterns, and even the most 
fastidious of your boys will soon be clamoring 
for another.—A. R. 


Made in an Hour 

AKE 8-8 yard of Dresden ribbon. Fold 

each end to meet at the center. Top 
sew the sides, so that it makes two little bags 
attached. Hem the ends at the center and 
finish all around the edge with a fancy stitch. 
Make a small sachet bag of the same ribbon, 
and you will have a pretty case for handker- 
chiefs or veils——M. T. 


A Case for Clippings 
AKE eight or ten rather large envelopes, 
to hold clippings, draw on them a word 
indicating the contents of each, as, Anecdotes, 
Poetical, Humorous, ete. Take a piece of 
water-color paper, not too rough (costs 12 
cents a sheet), fold it to inclose the envelopes, 
just like the cover of a book, the edges extend- 
ing quite one-half inch beyond the envelopes. 
Tie them in with a narrow ribbon run through 
slits cut in the cover. Decorate the cover 
with a painted spray of flowers and the word 
“Clippings.’—A. H. 


A Snapshot Calendar 
CALENDAR made by the following 
directions is new and dainty, and the 
work on it is not too difficult for small fingers. 
On a strip of satin ribbon, 24 inches long, and 





not necessarily Christmas 
Here are more helpful suggestions for Christmas gifts. 


-sent by a subscriber, The Bazar will credit the 


about 5 inches wide, turn up a 3-inch hem, 
and featherstitch this with heavy embroid- 
ery silk. Paste just above this a small 
calendar, then three small snapshots un- 
mounted and cut circular. Of course these 
pictures should be of people or scenes dear to 
the intended recipient. Turn upper ends of | 
ribbon to form a point, and to this tack a tiny 
brass ring, to be used as a hanger. Last, split 
the hem, and fringe up to the feather-stitching. 
—R. W. T. 


A Gift at Small Cost 

MAKE scrap-books of colored cambric, 

filled with bright pictures of little children, 
animals, and the like for the wee tots who are 
just beginning to enjoy pictures. They will 
spend hours with one. For invalids and 
convalescents I put picture post-cards and in- 
teresting scenes in them.—L. A. 


A Gift for a Man 

ET a small box and cover it with silk, 

satin, or book-linen. On the cover make 
a sketch of a collar-button, and the words 
“*A Friend in Need.” Fill the box with collar- 
buttons of different length shanks, and you 
will have a gift which a man—or a woman who 
wears tailored shirtwaists—will appreciate. 
—M. S. 


Surprise Bonbons 
NE of the most delightful surprises I ever 
had, in the way of a gift, came to me 
in a small box of candy. Among the other 
candies were squares of chocolate wrapped 
in tinfoil. 

I had thanked my friend and eaten most 
of the candy before I discovered that among 
the blocks of chocolate, and wrapped in 
tinfoil to appear like one of the blocks, was a 
little box containing a gold collar-button. 

There are many small articles to which in- 
terest could be added by presenting them 
in this way.—A. M. 


For the Traveler’s Correspondence 

ERE is a handy paper-holder for the 

traveler. On Y% yard of linen’ or 
brocade, 18 inches wide, make a small hem 
at each end and fold the ends into the center 
so that they are one-half inch apart. Stitch 
wrong side out and turn. On one side pocket 
stitch twice through the middle, making a | 
place to hold a pencil. The two narrow pockets 
are for envelopes and cards. The other side 
is for writing-paper or tablet. An_ initial 
or name may be worked on the outside of 
the holder. Tie sides together with ribbon 
stitched at each end.—S. C 


S. C. | 


Christmas Cheer 


BOUGHT at a ten-cent store some minia- 

ture fish-globes which come at “two for 
five” and make pretty individual flower- 
holders. These I filled with jelly made from 
our native frost grape, than which no jelly is 
more delicious. With each I sent a card 
decorated with a bunch of grapes done in 
crayola. Barberries, beach-plum, or any un- 
usual fruit may be used.—D. 


For a Man’s Desk 


AKE a funnel-shaped twine-holder from | 

stiff cardboard. Around the edge paint 
a design in flowers to match the wall paper. 
Cut out the top, following the outline of the 
flowers. Through the opening in the lower 
end let the twine protrude so he may always 
have some string at hand.—M. R. 


Card-case and Covers 
NOVER a piece of stiff paper, ten inches by 
four and a half, with white silk, fold the 
ends over, and sew to make a card-case. Then 
make two or three slip covers of fancy silk, 
ribbon, or velvet to harmonize with different 
costumes. An initial in gold braid adds much 
to a plain velvet cover.—F. F. 


This is Easily Done 
E put electric lights on our auto. I won- 
dered what to do with the handsome 
brass oil lamps. I decided to use one for my 
sleeping-porch, and the other in my “summer 
parlor”—a wide veranda. 
Everybody admired them, and it gave me 
the idea of hunting in the auto-places for | 
discarded lamps, which, with a little polishing, 
made inexpensive and useful gifts—E G. 


To Protect a Lace Collar 
UY 34 yard of white lace, 5 inches or 
wider; gather one end and sew to a silk 
crocheted ring; the other end to a small silk 
tassel. Put around throat, pulling the tassel 
through ring, to protect lace collar from furs 
or velvet coat collars.—J. D. 
_ 
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| A Chinese Dinner 
| 
| (Continued fro 2 27 ° . e 
“a= ...| Goodies for Children’s P 
; the soup stock. Boil for half an hour. Now OO 1€s or ] ren S arties 
the chicken meat is added and also the eggs, , 
the latter having previously been finely Attractive New Shapes 1 
crumbled. The soup is taken off the fire as | 
it begins to boil again after the last addition. | 
gifts— Before serving, the minced ham is sprinkled on | 4 Daisy Cake NAB 1 
est was top. } | H 
i indef HITES of 6 ing is wholly set | | 
— Ten Suin Gune (Sweet and Sour Fish) eggs, 1 cup decorate the top | 1 
+ one ay Gere sweet milk, 2 and sides of the | | Sugar 
1% cups of water. cups sugar, 4 cake with daisies | 
hem, 1 tablespoonful of salt. cups flour, % formed of Jordan | | Wat | 
broid- 11% tablespoonfuls of sugar. 7 ae onan almonds. At serv- | ers | 
small 2\% tablespoonfuls of vinegar. eer an in To . | | 
: ils baking-powder. ne center of each 
s un - : 
these Clean a sea-bass of about two pounds. ; Cream butter and top daisy a yellow | 
lear to Take out all the insides, taking care to keep — candle, the end The one des- 
nds of the fish whole. Put it into a medium-sized | then add the milk, wrapped in paraf- 
a tiny deep dish, large enough to fit the fish, pour wea! of the — fin paper to pre- sert confec- 
t, split over it nearly boiling water, covering the fish | the beaten whites, vent direct con- 4 
ms a well over. Cover with a lid to fit the dish. | then the rest of the tact with the cake. tion to b e 
Do not boil, but keep it hot for one hour. — agg a A bit of greenery serve d on 
Prepare the following sauce: to a cup and a | round tin. en about the base adds 
half of cold water add one tablepoonful of | cool, frost in white. to the decorative 
ss salt, one and a half tablespoonfuls of sugar, | Before the frost- effect. any and all 
. < and two and a half tablespoonfuls of vinegar. ° 
sap Mix all smoothly, and boil until it thickens, = occas1ons— 
are | eee ; P 
pag | stirring constantly to prevent burning. Dish . ; hd Md 
: pe | | the fish up and place on a dry, hot platter. American Delights with 1ces and 
ak ia. | | Pour over it the sauce and serve with rice. SURE to prove a delight to S h er b ets 
— . the little folks are the 9 
Boo Loo Gai (Pineapple Chicken) novel dainties here shown. with fruits 
1 young chicken, about 21% lbs. Bake a chocolate cake mixture, d b 
on | 1 tablespoonful of sweet lard. and when cool scoop from it an = 
foes | | 1 tablespoonful of syou. good-sized balls. Roll them in ever 
5 1 can preserved pineapple. white frosting, and when set age 
words | . . Ss. 
‘ . : : outline as in the photograph, 
— Wash and singe a fresh young chicken and | with melted Bed ove put os : 
eee | ~ - = the get sorrel ve — witha small camel’s-hair brush. +> 
= ut a tablespoontul of sweet lard in the pan The results are baseballs 2 
eciate. i fry ye — _ not —— a — typical of America’s best-loved 5 In ten cent 
yrown. Add one tad espoon ul ot syou, then sport. To make the cake cream : ° . 
one can of preserved pineapple, then cook ve cup butter and 1 cup sugar; % tins 9 also in 
very slowly for fifteen minutes. Dish up very | dd two well-beaten eggs. Mix > 7 
: : teen De -bez ges. Mix |} = 
I ever | hot and serve with rice. separately 124 cups ath . twenty five 
to me teaspoonfuls “baking - powder, cent ti 
- other ' Duck Chow Main 15 teaspoonful cinnamon. Add iis. 
rapped 114 lbs. chopped duck meat. | to first mixture with 144 cup 
V4 lb. of threaded breast of cooked ducl:. milk, 1 teaspoonful vanilla and 
1 most 2 hard-boiled eggs. two squares of melted choco- CHOCOLATE To- 
among 4 lb. of noodles. | late. Beat well and bake 35 KENS—Another des- 
pr Kah sone pom | to 40 minutes. sert confection coated 
ton 4 = — eae a : ree with rich chocolate. 
ich in- | 2 stalks celery. 
them | 1 onion. - 
| 14 lb. fresh mushrooms. | 
| 2 tablespoonfuls syou. | Seashore Custards | 
; | Have the peanut oil boiling hot, then toss ARAMEL § cus- constantly to pre- | IT 
o ~ the noodles in (use very fine noodles). Fry tards, served in vent burning. Add | | BISCU 
E> until crisp, then take from oil and strain off | the manner shown, this to one pint of AN 
—— all fat, while preparing the following: take four | not only make a milk in a_ double | COMP Y 
Stitch | ounces of pork (lean), chop and fry a light | wholesome dessert. boiler, then add two | 
siadiasl | brown, now add the duck meat, also chopped | but are a source of well-beaten eggs and 
i. fine. Fry both together for ten minutes. | delight to the chil- lg teaspoonful 
sins Add two stalks of celery, cut small, one chop- | dren, gotten up as vanilla. Stir, as it | 
> ped onion, and one-half pound of fresh mush- | they are in this un- cools, until it coats | 
initial rooms, cut in slices. Add to this one and a | usual manner. To; the spoon; then set | 
side of half teaspoonfuls of salt, two tablepoonsfuls | make the custard } aside to cool. When | 
‘then | of syou, and let all simmer for fifteen minutes. | put 34 of a cup of * cold slip into minia- | 
} Take the noodles, which have been thoroughly | sugar in a saucepan ture pails, and strew | 
drained from fat, and place on hot platter, | and let it caramel the top thickly with | 
forming a layer at bottom of dish. Place the | over the fire, stirring brown sugar to rep- 
_ duck, ete., on top, and lastly a layer of finely resent sand. 
minia- | threaded duck breast. Garnish with the 
wo for | yolks of eggs crumbled on top. Serve very 
flower- | hot. f 
le from | " ee : oe” | 
=~ Gar Lu Chop Suey, with Chinese Dried | Bunny Sandwiches 
a “are N - | jk wen ae . 
one io 1 | SEttnooms ANDWICHES _ attractively 
ny un- 16 Ib. of pork. | served are always appetiz- 
14 lb. of beef | ing, and for a gathering of little 
1 clove of garlic. folks they should be novel in 
2 onions. | form. These illustrated are cut 
= 14 bunch celery. ; in the shape of rabbits; the bread, 
on oon V6 lb. Chinese dried mushrooms. thinly sliced, is cut into shape by 
P a 1 doz. lotus seeds. the use of a cardboard pattern. 
| oye 14 can bamboo sprouts. Half the number cut are spread 
4 rn 114 lbs. bean sprouts. with a chocolate-and-nut filling, 
P soca 2 yy see 9 of a and then topped with the re- 
always 114 teaspoonfuls salt. | maining bunnies. A bit of 
Dash of Cayenne pepper. | melted chocolate is then dropped 
| a : me | on to simulate an eye. Any other 
First thoroughly wash the dried Chinese | animal shape neh hee cena eis 
ches by mushrooms in several _waters. Pull off all | stead of the bunny, and the same | 
‘old the the stalks and put to soak for ten or fifteen | jdea may be applied to any odd- | 
Then minutes, while preparing the following: cut shaped sandwiches that you can 
cy silk, | in small pieces about one-half a pound of | cyt out with a knife or a cutter. 
lifferent | pork (not too fat) and one-half pound of 
is much beef, also cut small. Fry in a tablespoonful ee ee) 
of sweet lard until a nice brown. Chop half | 
a bunch of celery, and add with the dried 
mushrooms (drained) to the meat. Chop up 
nen two onions very small and a diminutive piece | Novel Haystacks 
d vet of garlic, two tablepoonsfuls of syou, salt, and i 
7 oe a dash of Cayenne. Add, and let all boil HOLLY pitchforks may be 
bars! my slowly for ten minutes. Slice the lotus seeds novel __ and used in place of 
en and add these, then the half-can of bamboo | Most appetizing is spoons to further 
ee sprouts. Let all cook another five minutes. the dessert shown carry out the effect. 
cite re Lastly add one and a half pounds of bean herewith. This con- Candy sticks are 
—— sprouts, and cook ten minutes more. Serve | SISts of a prune cut in one -inch 
lishing, with rice. whip, stacked on a pieces and arrang- 
. G. cookie foundation ed on plates in | 
Deviled Cucumbers aes ‘anon circular effect, and 
Peel cucumbers and place in dish with a epee gy penne on these a cookie 
ches or : nut, the com- is placed. Mounted 
as handful of salt. Leave for ten minutes, then | jJeted effect is bis Pe: 
nal silk rinse with very cold water and drain. Place ae ie a cack a per the cookie is the 
a tablespoonful of sweet lard (or butter or | ~ : whip and over this 
ie tassel | olive-oil if preferred) in pan, and when very oalt hay. If de- the brown cocoa- 
‘om furs § | E phe Y | sired, = miniature nut. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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HOMER JAUGHLIN: 
Jor The New Year 


Resolve: to make your home 
more attractive during 1913 than 
ever before. 


social center. 
cheery and inviting. Adorn your 
table with beautiful 
Laughlin” China. 
shapes, pleasing decorations and 
snowy white glaze of this splen- 
did ware add beauty to the table 
and delight to the meal. 
housekeeper will find gratifica- 
tion in its moderate cost and 
splendid wearing qualities. 


‘*‘Homer Laughlin” on the under- 
side of each dish. 


tells how China is made, and gives helpful 
hints on the selection and care of table 
ware. 
to housekeepers. 


arate ME 


HOMER|AUGH 





CHINA 


The dining room is a home’s 
Make it bright, 


** Homer 
The graceful 


The 


Look for our trade-mark name 


“The China Book,” an art 
brochure in eleven colors, 


FREE 


Send for your copy. We mail it free 


The Homer Laughlin 


China Company, 
Newell, W. Va. 


Trade 


ER JAUGHLIN 


Mark 





uZ 


NOW 


Before the deluge of 





subscriptions and renewals 
begins to pour into the 
Bazar office—as it does 
every December—why 
not send in your own 
renewal. Later on the 
clerks are working far 
into the nights, but even 
perfect facilities can’t 
always prevent delays. 
You will not miss a 
number of The Bazar if 
you send in your 

renewal now—and you 
will be doing a 


kindness besides. 





Do it to-day. 


Send postal or express money order— 
or your check if you prefer—to 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 
New York City. 
























































Home Decoration 
and Furnishing 
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DECORATION BY MYRTLE 
JENNINGS HELD 


FROM each month’s letters the topic interesting to the largest number is selected. The 


letters treating of it are answered here. 


In writing send a rough plan of your room 


and its relation to the rest of the house; it is often better than a long description. A 


personal reply will be sent if you inclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Address 


all letters to ** Home Decoration,” Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 


OREWORD—As soon as the holiday season 

is over, the January and February linen 
sales begin. If the purchase of Christmas pres- 
ents has left us with any money for the house, we 
cannot do better than attend these sales. The 
prices are frequently cut in half. The values we 
can judge for ourselves, so that there is no danger 
of getting anything inferior. 


Linen versus Cotton Sheets 
Mrs. D. K. P.—The best linen sheets will 
undoubtedly wear better than cotton, but a 


| thin linen will not wear as well as cotton. 


The thinnest linen sheets cost more than double 
the best hemstitched cotton sheets. The 
charm of linen lies in its feeling and looks, and, 
almost more than that to the housekeeper, the 
knowledge that it is linen. You can save, of 
course, quite a little by making the sheets 
yourself, whether they are cotton or linen. 
You can get linen sheeting from $2 a yard up. 
The sheets should be three yards long. During 
the sale season, you can get the linen for less, 
even as low as a dollar. You can get a pair 
of ready-made sheets, hemstitched, for $6.75. 
The best are from $7 up to $10. Pillow-cases 
cost about $2 a pair. 


A Bride’s Linen-Chest 

Mary.—To keep house in an apartment 
containing two bedrooms and a maid’s room, 
with two in the family, you will need in your 
linen-chest at least five pairs of the best sheets, 


| either linen or cotton, two pairs of cotton sheets 


for the maid’s bed, a corresponding number of 


| pillow-cases of both kinds, two dozen towels 





of good quality, one dozen of the best quality, 
and one dozen for the maid’s room, one dozen 
bath towels, one dozen face cloths, one dozen 
glass towels for the kitchen, one dozen ordi- 
nary dish towels, six roller towels, three dish 
cloths, three pot cloths, four good table cloths, 
two extra fine cloths, two dozen good dinner 
napkins, two dozen good breakfast napkins, 
one dozen good tea napkins, one dozen of all 
three of these kinds embroidered, four table 
covers, four sideboard covers, four serving- 
table covers, two sets of doilies and table 
centers for ordinary use, and one especially 
nice one. 


Round Table Cloths 

Mrs. K. W. O.—Table cloths with circular 
designs, suitable for round tables, are used 
more than ever; but those who have had ex- 
perience have learned that it is better to pur- 
chase a table cloth with square corners and 
the circular design inside rather than one 
finished round. The round table cloths are 
very difficult to launder, and almost never 
hang well after laundering. Even the manu- 
facturers have learned that lesson, so that 
some of them do not even make the round 
cloths. 


Laundering Linen 


Mrs. V. F. X.—Do not starch any linen. If 
you wish to have it look its best, iron it damp. 
Starch ruins linen. Hang all sheets, table 
cloths, and towels on the drying line with the 
ends down so that the weight, when wet, will 
come on the lengthwise threads, which are the 
stronger. Otherwise the linen will show an 
inclination to split along the folds. Linen 
yellowed by long lying may be whitened by 
adding kerosene to the water when boiling. 
About a tablespoonful to a gallon of water is 
the correct proportion. After table cloths are 
folded lengthwise they may be kept smooth 
by rolling on pasteboard mailing-tubes. A 
ribbon may be run through the tube and tied 
first across the cloth, and then around the 
tube in two places, to keep the ends in place. 
This is a good way to keep linen centerpieces 
smooth. If, however, the rolling is done when 


the linen is still damp, the centerpieces will 
continue to roll as they lie on the table. 


Monograms on Linen 

Puzziep.—The correct size for a monogram 
or initial letter on a table cloth is from two 
inches and a quarter to two inches and a half. 
It should be placed diagonally across the cor- 
ner just above the plate line. The correct 
size for a monogram or initial letter on a nap- 
kin is from an inch and a quarter to an inch 
and a half. That, too, is placed diagonally 
across the corner of the napkin, so that it will 
be in the center of the napkin when it is folded. 
Monograms on sheets are the same size as 
those on table cloths; but those on towels are 
usually two inches and a half high. On pillow- 
cases they may be either small like those on 
the napkins, or the same size as on the sheets. 
Simpler letters are usually used on bed linen 
than on table linen or towels. Script letters 
are still the favorites, either more or less elabo- 
rate. Old English letters, however, are used 
a great deal, and one sees letters and mono- 
grams inside circles, triangles and squares, of 
original design, many of them very effective. 
The monogram used is always that of the 
wife. 


Stains on Linen 

O. F. V.—Fruit stains may be removed from 
table cloths and napkins by placing them over 
a bowl and pouring boiling hot water through 
them as soon as possible after the stains have 
been received. Another treatment is to soak 
the stain in alcohol or whiskey before washing. 
Oxalic acid is also very effectual, but must be 
used with care, since it is a poison. The pro- 
portion should be one teaspoonful of concen- 
trated oxalic acid to a pint of warm water. 
After the spot has been rubbed in this, it should 
be dipped in a similar proportion of ammonia 
and warm water, and then rinsed thoroughly 
in*clear water. The oxalic acid bottle should 
be marked poison in very large, conspicuous 
letters. 


Bathroom Paint | 

Reaper.—There is a waterproof paint es- 
pecially appropriate for bathroom or kitchen 
walls. It hasn’t the gloss of ordinary oil paint. 
We will gladly send you the manufacturer's 
name by mail if you will send your address. 
You neglected to give it in your letter. 


Toy Boxes 

Mrs. L.—I am sending by mail the name 
of the firm selling the toy boxes on wheels. 
I think that you will like them. The wheels 
are made of wood and the handles are de- 
tachable. There are pictures taken from 
Mother Goose in the panels of most of them, 
but you may be able to find some plain ones. 
Those that I have seen were made of fumed 


aK. 
The same firm sells the white iron and 
mahoyany beds for dolls. 


Groups of Windows 

Mrs. F, N. McH.—Since there are window 
seats under the windows, the curtain must be 
short. ‘Two inches below the sill will be the 
correct length. Consider the two windows as 
one. Have four half-lengths of net curtains, 
two at each window, hung on rings over small 
rods. Since the cretonne is only thirty inches 
wide, you will need a full width each side of 
the group of windows. They should hang 
from a small brass pole. A_ box-pleated 
valance of the cretonne across the top of the 
windows will be a great improvement. Hang 
a glass automobile vase by a small chain from 
the electric-light fixture between the two 
windows and keep it filled with green ivy. 
That will carry the color across the window. 






























News from 


The Shops 


January Topic: 


The Linen Shops 


LABORATE embroidered and _ lace-trim- 

med linens in the shops are very expensive 
if they are hand-made, as they should be. 
The encouraging side of this condition, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that a fairly good needle- 
woman can use them merely as suggestions 
for her own work. Never were centerpieces, 
doilies, top sheets, towels, lunch cloths, and 
tea napkins more beautiful. The favorite 
combinations of work are Madeira work 
and Italian filet, French satin stitch and filet, 
punch work and filet, and Italian cut-work. 


Centerpieces 

IFTY and sixty dollars are moderate prices 

for the Madeira and filet pieces that one 
sees in the shops, and from that the prices 
range on up, until one gives up inquiring prices 
and simply admires. Some pieces are solid 
embroidery and lace with almost no plain 
linen showing. The pieces are almost in- 








variably round with edges scalloped or lace | 


trimmed. The let-in squares of filet, which, 
by the way, may be bought separately at very 
reasonable prices, are seen in most of them, 
although the squares of Italian cut-work are 
almost more beautiful, because they are a 
little more unusual. Filet and Cluny are the 
favorite laces used. One of the most beautiful 
pieces seen was embroidered with scattered 
bunches of small daisies combined in an 
exquisite design with filet lace. 


Top Sheets 


SOME of the most beautiful punch-work 
is to be found on the upper end of top 
sheets, with a monogram above, also with 
a punch-work background. It seems to be 
particularly appropriate for that purpose. 
A fleur-de-lis and a misletoe design were par- 
ticularly beautiful. Simple French - satin- 
stitch embroidery is used for these sheets 
also, and once in a while one sees a strip of 
heavy filet. The pillow-cases are always em- 
broidered to match the top sheets. The prices 
for these embroidered top sheets range from 
$7 each up, but they are easily made at home 
by any one clever with the needle. 


Doilies 
A‘? of embroidered doilies and center- 
piece is treasured by any housewife. 
They are both beautiful in themselves and 
make a table look its very best, if it has a 
polished top. The Madeira work doilies are 
most popular, if one cannot afford those 
trimmed with filet as well as embroidered. 
The Italian cut-work doilies are exquisite, 
but those with a monogram and scallop worked 
in simple satin stitch are much to be desired 
for daily use. In a set there are usually a 
centerpiece, six plate doilies, six glass doilies, 
six bread-and-butter-plate doilies, and possibly 
a few both large and small for service. A set 
costs from $8 up, mostly wp. 


Bath Towels 
ATH towels now have an embroidered 
initial in color, to match the coloring of 
the bathroom. Very good ones cost from 
$5 upadozen. The best are about fifty cents 
apiece. One can buy them with the initials 
or can have the initials put on in any desired 


color. The colors of those already worked are 
blue and pink. Wash cloths have similar 
initials. A good huckaback towel costs from 


$3 up a dozen, size 22x40 inches. 


Tea Napkins 

EA napkins are 15 inches square. They 

come with daintily embroidered corners 
in Madeira work, and an initial or monogram 
above. They cost from $5.50 a dozen up, in- 
variably up if there is any embroidery. A 
dinner napkin should be 26x26 inches, and a 
breakfast napkin 22x22 inches. Dinner nap- 
kins cost from $7 up, and breakfast napkins 
from $5 up. These are not sale prices. 


THE newest things in the New York shops are here | 


described, with approximate prices and wearing 
qualities. Names of these shops will be sent on re- 
quest. Address all letters, ‘Home Decoration,” 
Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 
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Things You Can Make 
but Cannot Buy 


(Continued from page 28) 
| of the color desired, and diluting a small por- 
tion of it with benzine and painting the bas- 
ket with the solution. One or two or as many 
coats as are necessary to get the right color 
may be used without in any way harming the 
basket, as the benzine does not soften the 
fiber. The result is much better also, as the 
color dries on bright without the dusty 
gray look of water-dyed work. The basket 
with the plain top, shown in the illustration, 
was colored a warm, rich brown, a bit darker 
than the taffeta silk of which the top was 
made. The other a light sap green that har- 
| monized beautifully with the tones of green 
| and tan in the Japanese silk tapestry top. 
Every woman knows how to make the bag 
tops for the baskets. We found out several 
things, however, which may be suggestive. 
We cut out of very heavy manila paper a 








circle that fitted loosely into the bottom of 
the basket. This we covered with silk by 
turning the material over the edges and catch- 
ing it across the under side without sewing 
through the paper. The top of the bag was 
made about once and a half the circumference 
of the basket, so that it opened wide and 
roomy. The sides were sewed and French 
| seamed. A wide hem was made at the top 
| with two stitchings for the drawstring. We 
then gathered the lower end in to the size 
of the paper circle and sewed top and bottom 
together by machine on the outside, so that 
the inside of the bag was perfect—the basket 
covered all the rough work on the bottom. 
The bag was fastened to the basket by sewing 
through the bottom at the edges, so as not to 
show inside the bag. The silk was also caught 
all around the top of the basket. Slits in the 
hem for the ribbon were buttonholed for neat- 
ness. We used taffeta or satin ribbon of the 
same color as the silk for the strings. The 
bag with the figured top was made of soft 
loosely woven Japanese silk, old-gold and 
green on a light tan background. For the 
drawstrings we took two strands of tightly 
twisted silk floss to match each of the three 
colors and braided them together. They 
matched the material exactly, and were soft 
| and yet very strong. The ends we tied in a 
hard knot, leaving two inches over, which we 
combed out into a delightful tassel, the three 
colors blurring together beautifully. 

The bags can be used in a multitude of 
ways, both plain or fitted inside with little 
pockets for spools of thread, scissors, needle- 
books, and the like. 








A Chinese Dinner 


(Continued from page 29) 
hot fry the cucumbers, rolling them about in 
the pan and taking care not to break then; 
Add a tablespoonful of syou and a dash of 
Cayenne. Cover tightly and simmer until 
transparent. 


Chinese Mushrooms and Green Peppers 

Wash and soak one-quarter pound of Chinese 
dried mushrooms, pulling off all the stalks, and 
cut in slices. Clean and cut up three sweet 
green peppers, one small onion, a grain of 
garlic, and a tablespoonful of syou. Place one 
tablespoonful of olive-oil in pan, and when hot 
put in the mushrooms. Fry for five minutes. 
Add all the rest, and a teaspoonful of salt 
and one of sugar. Simmer gently for fifteen 
minutes. 

Golden limes, preserved apricots, lychee 
nuts, pickled sour ginger, assorted cakes, etc., 
all come prepared, and can be bought in any 
Chinese store. 


THE article next month will go further into the 
details of Chinese cooking and will be fully illus- 
trated. The Bazar will gladly furnish the names of 

| dealers in several cities where readers may obtain 
articles they cannot get from their own grocers. Write 
to Sara Bosse, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New 
psa City. 


























The 


EW-YEAR’S DAY will be here before I 
can talk again in The Bazar to the 
thousands of girls, from ten to seventy, who 
| have read about the Kismet Club, but who 
| are still “thinking it over.” So, much of what 
| follows is specially for them. 
| We have been so busy, all of us, with Christ- 
| mas that some things have had to wait. How- 
| ever, it has not been the Kismet Club that has 
| waited. I have not known a month so far 
| during which so many letters have come pour- 
ing in as in this one. What is better still, 
there has not been a month during which the 
| checks for extra money have been pouring 
out so generously into the laps of Kismet 
| girls. And every bit of it earned, too! That 
is the right part of it, for our club is not one 
| of the “something for nothing” kind of schemes 
| which leave a bad taste. 

I should like to know just how many 
thousands of Christmases the Kismet Club has 
made happier. I know the number must be 
large because of the letters 
that have come telling me so 
from all over the country 
from “every girl and every 
woman who wants to make 
pin money,” to use the 
words at the top of this page. 

Right here I’m going to 
take out a few lines from 
several letters which are 
lying on my desk. You 
will be interested to know 
“‘what the other fellow” is 
doing, and in this case the 
other fellow is some success- 
ful Kismet girl—just such 
a girl as you might be. So 
here they are: 











**T write to thank you for 
the beautiful gift I received 
yesterday. I do not under- 
stand how you can afford 
to be so generous. I felt 
amply compensated before 
receiving this in addition. 


—Mrs. R., Brooklyn.” 





“T am very much inter- 
ested in the Kismet Club, 
and I think it is a splendid 
way to secure pin money. 


—Mrs. A., Plainfield.” 


“IT have succeeded with 
hardly any effort at all, and I hope to do more 
in a little while—Mary T. C.” 








Some of the “‘married girls” are now in the 
| lead in the Rainbow Chapter, although the 
| younger members are making a good showing. 
| Im this connection I must print a letter that 
came about a month ago, but which was 
crowded out at the last moment: 


Dear Atice Reep,—You will think me 
slow about writing, but I have had company, 
and only one pair of hands to do the work. 
So the Kismet Club has, just now, taken 
second place. I have done but little club 
work since you sent the check for $7 extra 
money for September; but I find on looking 
up my memorandum that it amounts to $11. 
I am going to keep on, and after Christmas, 

| when I have more time, I think that I can 
earn $10 or $15 a month. Up to date I have 
earned $38.50, counting the check for $7 which 
you just sent me. My husband is much 
pleased, but I couldn’t tell you how much I 
think of the Kismet Club and your idea of 

| earning money. You will hear from me 
again.—Mrs. L. O’S., Iowa. 


| There is one point in this letter—that about 
taking hold after Christmas—which I think 
| we ought to bear in mind. Here is a member 
of the club who discovered it for herself, and 
I’m sure that’s what most Kismet girls will do. 

Just let me make it stronger, and say that 
January success means all-the-year success. 
Start right this month, and by holiday time 
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Kismet Club 


For Every Girl and Every Woman 
Who Wants to Make Pin Money 


next year you will be able to earn double or 
treble the money you would if you waited 
until late to begin. 

I’m hearing more every day about “Be- 
ginner’s Luck,” and if I hadn’t always believed 











in it I should certainly dosonow. Do read this: | 


Dear SEcRETARY,—I started out without 
much idea of doing anything, and when I got 


back home I found that I had earned the $4 | 
and that I was entitled to the check for $1 | 


extra, which you wrote me about. It was so 
easy that I tried the telephone the next after- 
noon, for I had read about one Kismet girl in 
The Bazar who did that. It worked beauti- 
fully, and I have earned altogether over $7 in 
three days. You may print this letter if you 
wish.—Mrtprep W. L., Lansing, Michigan. 


That sounds almost like magic, but it’s 
Kismet good luck, plus Miss Mildred’s enthu- 
siasm and effort. And the result is a great big 
success. 

I hope every girl who 
does not think that she 
also would have “ Begin- 
ner’s Luck” will read some 
of the letters I have already 
printed in The Bazar. They 
will be more convincing 
than anything I can say. 

Although our space is 
small this month, I cannot 
refuse a place to this letter. 
Its helpfulness will_reach to 
the uttermost circles of the 
club and will show, better 
than anything I can write, 
just how much you can 
achieve with the Kismet 
idea filling your mind and 
putting a song in your 
heart. Here is the letter: 














Dear Atice ReEep,—I 
have seen several letters 
from Canada, so I am writ- 
ing to you. My father’s 
ranch is a long distance 
from town, and our neigh- 
bors are far apart. When 
I received your letter I 
just thought I could not do 
the club work, because of 
the circumstances I have 
stated. Then my father 
suggested that I do it by 
letter, and he also let me have “Prince,” a 
saddle horse I ride sometimes—all I wanted. 
Well, the result is that I am greatly pleased. 
Most of the people have answered my letters, 
and I figure that when they are all in I will 
have made over $20. As long as the weather is 
good I intend to use “ Prince,” and keep on that 
way. I have received both checks from you, 
and I would not have missed knowing about the 
Kismet Club for anything in the world. IfI go 
to Winnipeg, as I expect to for the winter, I 
think I shall keep on with the club work there. 
Very sincerely yours, Mona E., Manitoba. 





This reminds me that the club now has two 
members in Australia and several in the 
Philippines. One of our most active Rainbow 
Circle girls lives in Havana. 

The Christmas letters which have come 
from Kismet girls show that new mines of 
golden luck are opened every month. After 
a very successful October, there came a record- 
breaking November, and now here is by far 
the biggest month of all. By the time we are 
a year old what a lot we will have accomplished! 

So here’s a glorious Happy New Year to 
every Kismet girl, and a warm welcome to every 
girl, whether she’s ten or seventy, married or 
single, who wants to be one, and who sits 
down to-day and writes to me. 


Nhce Mad 


Secretary, Kismet Club, 
Harper’s Bazar, New York City. 
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First thing 
in the 
Morning— 


Grape-Nuts 


and cream 
for breakfast. 


This food not only 
has a fascinating fla- 
but contains 


the vital food ele- 
ments of wheat and 


vour, 


barley which Nature 
easily converts into 
strength and energy 
for body and brain. 


Try for breakfast, 


lunch or supper— 


Some fruit, a dish of 
Grape-Nuts with cream, 
a soft boiled egg, a slice 
or two of crisp toast and 
a cup of Postum. You'll 
be well fed, have energy, 
and know 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich.,-U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 














The Bazar’s 
New Prize Needlework Contest 


HOUSANDS of women have already entered their 
names in our great Prize Embroidery Contest. Thou- 


Designs in Class C 


Silk Embroidery 


623 Prizes—Over $1,500 





sands more, who are working for prizes, have not sent in 
their names. They evidently think that because they are 
doing plain crocheting, knitting, or sewing—work which 
makes it unnecessary for them to send for designs—they 
need not enter formally as contestants. This is a mistake. 
The Bazar needs to enrol! the name of every woman who 
is working for a prize, whether or not she needs a design. 
Ail names should be sent this month, that the records 
may be carefully kept and arrangements made to handle 


the great mass of work when it comes in.—THE EDITORS 
she 





The prizes in the other classes are as follows: 


Class A—Part I 

1A chaintoning- devas. } In white 
2. A cloak. cotton on 
3. Acap. white. 
In white or 
colored em- 

broidery 
cotton or silk. 


4. A carriage spread. 
5. A carriage pillow 








e N HIS prize offer was announced in the September 
Bazar. Since that number came out we have 
been hearing daily from hundreds of the big 


Design 1, Class C. Square Table Cover, 30’ x 30” 





Bazar Family who want to compete, so that al- f 

ready the list of contestants is growing toa most gratifying size. 
One woman writes that in her church a society has just 
been formed of women who pledge themselves to work to 
earn money for a special missionary cause. She asks whether 
they may, one and all, enter the contest. The idea is that 
each will embroider one, two, or three articles, and send in, 
between now and the first of April, as many pieces of finished 
work as they possibly can. Any prizes that are awarded to 
this work will go to ‘the cause,’’ and at the end the work, | 








ad PRIZES 
ee $25 Fourth....... $5 10 subscriptions to 
a nn Harper’s Maga- 
meee... ...- © SOAR.........°8 zine. 
50 subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar. 5 book prizes. 
Part II 
1. A baby’s sacque. \ Crocheted 
2. A baby’s afghan. > or 
3. A pair of bootees. J knitted. 


PRIZES 








when returned, will be put away for sale at a fair. 

This is such a good plan that The Bazar recommends that 
it be adopted by other churches or charitable societies. 
Ever so many women who would not take the trouble to enter 
a contest like this for their own good might well do so for 
the cause in which they are interested. 

The Bazar will gladly answer any questions about the 
Contest and the work for it. Send your puzzling questions 
in a letter, and see if the answer doesn’t help you. 

Among the very popular designs are those for household 
articles embroidered in silk—those in Class C, which are 
illustrated this month. There is great variety of design here, 
and big possibilities for the exercise of individual taste and 
skill in stitchery. The flower designs should be treated in 
the naturalistic way—made as much like the real flower as 
possible. Poppies are always favorites, as both blossoms 
and leaves are beautiful in their shading. Pansies, wild 
roses, and daisies also give good chances for color effects. 
In the conventional designs, on one table cover, one pillow 
cover, one centerpiece, and the curtains, many novel stitches 
may be used, with tinsel threads 
introduced if desired. 

Speaking of the silk em- 
broidery, the judges in The 
Bazar’s last contest said, in 
summing up the results: 

‘“‘Many workers had tried to 
make up in high padding for 
a lack of skill in color handling. 
Among the best needleworkers 
this high padding is not conside 
Properly 


Design 6, Class C 
Pansies and Lilies 
Diameter 22” 





Design 8, Class C 
Sofa Pillow 
18” x 18” 


Design 4, Class C 
Poppies and Daisies 
$3" = 30" 


ered artistic. 
curved stitches model a blossom 
far more successfully than fre- 
quent changes of color in the 
silks.””. And again: 

“One fundamental rule is that good results cannot be obtained where 
long stitches are taken across a wide form in the pattern. These forms 
should be treated with judgment, broken by center lines, intersecting 


Design 9, Class C. Conventional Table Cover 
30” x 30” 











First ..........$15 5 subscriptions to 50 subscriptions to 
Second ...... 10 Harper’s Maga- Harper’s Bazar. 
J. 5 zine. 5 book prizes. 
Part III 
— A baby’s dress as an example of fine sewing—not embroidery. 
PRIZES 
First ......... $15 5 subscriptions to 25 subscriptions to 
Second....... 10 Harper’s Maga- MHarper’s Bazar. 
: 5 zine. 


Class B—Part I 


1. Ablouseinsilkor 4. A corset-cover Fifth......... $5 
cotton embroidery combination i ee 5 
in white or colors. cotton embroidery 10 subscriptions to 

2. A kimono in silk PRIZES Harper’s Maga- 
embroidery. Prat ....s.... $235 sie 

3. A nightgown or Second....... 20 50 subscriptions to 
chemise in cotton Third........ 10 Harper’s Bazar. 
embroidery. Pourth .......... 5 5 book prizes. 

Design 7, Class C Part II 


Wild-rose Pattern 1. A blouse with trimming of crochet lace or tatting. 
Diameter 22 2. A collar-and-cuff set of crochet lace or tatting. 
3. A work-bag in crewel-work. 


PRIZES 
I Baer Pon ea $15 
PUI So 3: Aa. o.-a.0h aves meee oe 10 
2. SERN errno 5 

5 subscriptions to Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 
50 subscriptions to  Harper’s 
Bazar. 
5 book prizes. 





Part III 
A nightgown, as an example of 
fine sewing, not embroidery. 
PRIZES 


Design 3, Class C 


Design 5, Class C 
Oblong Pillow Oval Centerpiece 
15’ x 20” 21” x 30” 


ee antes sateen eee 10 
NS Sau setan: mohuseaas Tare 


Class D—Part I 








lines, or the floss should be couched on.” 1. Table set (centerpiece 5. Embroidered lunch Fourth........... $5 
; , and two doilies). cloth. WOE iccacemwecawes 5 
Class C 2. Sheet top, with border 6. Pillow case in Hedebc Sixth............. 65 
In this class, the designs of which are illustrated on this page, all work and initial or mono- work. 10 subscriptions to Har- 
must be embroidered in silk. The choice of the background material gram. PRIZES per’s Magazine. 
is left to the contestant. Padding need not be in silk. Stitchery, color 3. Set of traveler’s towels First ....... $25 50 subscriptions to Har- 
scheme, and general good taste will be considered in awarding the prizes. and case. Secotd ........... 2 per’s Bazar. 
Dida Third... > 4. Lingerie pillow case. Third...... 10 5 book prizes. 
1. Square table cover. Fourth. . st ae Part II 
2. Curtain border. Fifth.... caw ‘ 1. Towel with crochet or 3. Pillow slip with cro- Second........ .. $10 
3. Oblong sofa pillow. Sixth... ; . 4 y openwork border. chet or tatting edge. Third............ 5 
4. Oval centerpiece. Seventh. : * 10 £ 2. Crib spread in crochet PRIZES 5 subscriptions to Har- 
5. Oval centerpiece. Eighth. . 5 ex or knitting. IE ne ne $15 per’s Magazine. 
6. maiscar centerpiece. oo es 5 hs 50 subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar. 5 book prizes. 
7: ound centerpiece. Tenth.. ) 
8. Square sofa pillow. Eleventh - . Ve f Part Ill 
g. Square table cover. Twelfth. aaah teen ee Rue Luncheon cloth, as an example of fine sewing. — (No embroidery except a 
20 subscriptions to Harper's Maga- monogram or initial, if desired.) 
PRIZES zine. PRIZES 
First... ..++.+.... $50 80 subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar. No. 2, Class C 9 Ee SE ee ie Secotid « «<6 66050: Cs rr $5 


Second 40 10 book prizes. 


“HRISTMAS THOUGHT 


I see very clearly that all who have ap- 
proached the story of the Christ-child with 
sincerity and humility, whatever their formal 
creeds, have felt its beauty and its power. 
| The shepherds in their rustic ignorance, the 
| star-led Magi, emerging from the misty super- 
Stitions of the hoary East, the prophet Simeon devoutly wait- 
ing for the consolation of Israel—for all of these there was 





Curtain Design, 5’’ wide 
g 


5 subscriptions to Harper’sMagazine. 
fae ee ee i a = - 


light and. blessing in the presence of the Holy Babe. But 
at the same time I see still more clearly that the brightest | 
light and the richest blessing, the best treasures of art and 
the most abundant works of love, have come where the birth 
of Jesus has been interpreted in the faith of the Christian 
Church as the personal entrance of God into the life of man. 
Therefore I hold that this interpretation is true, and I accept 
it with all my heart. 


HENRY VAN DYKE | 
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New Embroidered Luncheon Sets 








By Ethelyn J. Morris 


HE careful housewife is always on the look- 

out for any new fancies that may add to 
the attractiveness of her table, whether it be 
in the way of novel methods of preparing and 
serving food or in the line of china, silver, or 
linen. To those of discriminating taste the 
accessories of the table 
are of as much or more 


importance than the food Lom, 


itself. Perhaps one of y 
the leading points of in- y 
terest to the housekeeper 

is the linen for her table, 4 
and here are given a few 
suggestions. 

Styles in table linen 
change from time to time 
as all styles change. Oc- 
casionally there is an in- 
troduction of color, some- 
times lace is used more 
or less, but at present the 
demand seems to be for 
pure white embroidered 
cloths, napkins, and doi- 
lies. 

An embroidered lunch 
cloth, so called, is ap- 
propriate for breakfast, 
luncheon, or for after- 


noon teas when the 
dining-room table is 
used. 


It may be used, also, for 
“high tea” or, in other 
words, the Sunday-night 
supper which shares most 
features of luncheon. The 
design of the lunch cloth 
of this set is a simple 
border like that of the 
round centerpiece, with a 
corner much like one- 
fourth of design. More 
or fewer festoons of 
border scallops may be 
used to make the cloth 
larger or smaller, to fit 
one’s table. If a more 
elaborate cloth is desired 













the whole design of the ai 
centerpiece may be em- / 7% 
broidered in the center, ’ ies 
with the scalloped edge . 
cut off before the stamp- 5 
ing is done. . 
e 

On a Polished Table \s 2:3 

HE centerpiece and |“. e 


doilies are to be 
used on a polished table 
for a luncheon or tea and 
are in the same daisy de- 
sign as the cloth. The 
centerpiece measures 
twenty-six inches, the 
largest doily for the place 
plates is twelve inches, 
the bread-and-butter-plate 


[ No. 536 | 


doily is 


seven 
inches, and the small tumbler doily is five 
inches. The napkin may be used with either 
the cloth or the doilies, and is sixteen inches 
square with buttonholed edge and a dainty 
spray embroidered in one corner. 


If preferred, 


| a small initial may be placed in the corner with- 
| in the spray by omitting the eyelets. 


S mentioned before, the cloth is designed 
so the pattern may be used for a variety of 
sizes. The corner design is eleven inches and 
each repeat between measures twelve inches, 


| hence the four corners alone make a twenty- 


two-inch square—merely a square centerpiece 
with rounded corners. Add one repeat of the 
edge on each side and the square becomes 
thirty-four inches; two repeats make it forty- 
six inches; three, fifty-eight inches, and so on 
to any size, limited only by the size of the linen. 
| Instead of having the cloth square, more re- 
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peats can be added on the sides than on the 
ends and thus aggoblong cloth is obtained. 

So much for the size and shape of the cloth. 
In considering the design on all these pieces we 
see that it consists of large daisies, leaves, and 
dots worked in French and eyelet embroidery. 

The leaves, stems, and 


large dots near the edge | 
. are padded, letting the | 
" padding run lengthwise | 
ab of the design and using | 


the same floss that is 


placed across the pad- 
ding, 


overlapping and _ not 
showing the padding be- 
tween. 
use a single thread for 
this work, as the effect 
should be smooth and 
satiny. 

The flower centers con- 
sist of shaded eyelets 
which are made in the 
following manner: Run 
several rows of stitches 
along the edge that is to 
be worked solid, and one 
or two rows entirely 
around the center, then 
clip the opening with 
sharp - pointed _ scissors; 
mold into a round hole 
with the stiletto, and 
work around with regular, 
close-set over-and-over 
stitches, having them 
short on the narrow edge 
and widening on _ the 
shaded side. 

To make the daisy 
petals, first run a thread 
around the line of stamp- 
ing, then run a second 
row, letting the stitches 
alternate with those of 
the first row. Now cuta 
slit through the petal 
lengthwise and another 
at right angles to the 
first nearer the rounded 
end, and still others if 
necessary; with the 
thumb and finger of 
the left hand roll the 
edges back on the under 
side and work over 
and over with short, even 
stitches. The second 
row of padding stitches is 
almost necessary in large 
eyelets to keep them in 
shape, especially when 
the work is laundered. 


How to Make the Edge 
N making the scalloped edge first run a row 
of close stitches on each line of stamping 
and fill in between with padding, using either 
darning stitches or a loose chain-stitch. Some 
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workers stitch along the outer line of stamping | 


on the machine to keep the 
edge from fraying. After the 
padding is in place cover with 
regular buttonhole _ stitches, 
keeping them as close and even 
as possible, and remembering 
that a beautifully embroidered 
edge adds much to the attrac- 
tiveness of any work. 

It is not necessary to include 
all the pieces here illustrated to 
form a set of table linen. The 
cloth and six or twelve napkins 
would comprise a set; and 
while a centerpiece and six or a 
dozen of each size doily would 
make any housekeeper the envy 
of her friends, a centerpiece and 
six of the largest doilies would 
make a charming set as a gift. 
A dozen napkins alone would 
also be acceptable and could be 
used with any other linen. 

As for the material to use for 
these embroideries, either heavy 
white linen or plain satin damask 
is desirable, and either is appro- 
priate for all the articles. 
DAINTY table linen is one of the items which 

mark a housewife as having refined taste; and, 
since pretty little luncheons and teas are the easiest 
and most economical ways of entertaining, embroid- 
ered table sets are much prized. A luncheon or tea 
cloth and napkins, or centerpiece and doilies to match, 
will appeal to the woman who loves to make her home 
attractive for the family and for her occasional guests. 
She can make by these designs a set that will rival the 
most expensive ones that other women buy. The per- 
forated patterns of this set of designs will be sent by 
The Bazar as follows: Luncheon Cloth, one-fourth of 
design, No. 533, price, 50 cents; Round Centerpiece, 
No. 534, price, 50 cents; Lunch Napkin, No. 535, 
price, 20 cents; Plate Doily, No. 536, price, 20 cents; 
Finger-bowl Doily, No. 537, price, 15 cents; Tumbler 
Doily, No. 538, price, 10 cents. 


| No. 534 | 








later used for covering. | 
The covering stitches are | 


letting them lie | 
close and regular without | 


It is better to | 











Established 
Half a Century 


Registered 
Trade Mark 





Annual Sale 
At “The Linen Store” 


Our Annual Sale means to experienced shoppers 
the opportunity to buy many of the choice treasures 
of our collection at exceptionally attractive prices. 


Some idea of the variety of the goods may be 
gathered from the fact that in Table Linens alone 
there are 194 designs in this Sale. There is not an 
old or undesirable pattern in this lot. 


The goods are offered at very substantial and 
bona fide reductions from our customary retail prices. 


The Sale includes Table Cloths, Napkins, Towels, 
Blankets, Bed-spreads, Sheets, Pillow-cases, French 
and Domestic Lingerie, Corsets, Suits, Coats, Dresses, 
Waists, Ladies’ Neckwear and Hosiery. 


The Sale will commence Thursday, January 2nd, 
and will continue throughout the entire month. 


32-page Booklet describing these goods in detail 
mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave. and 34th St., New York 
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FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 





should you desire to 


J. S. REGISTERED 


The John M. Crapo 


secure additional in- 
formation regarding 
any of the advertise- 





ments in this issue of 


Linen Store 


Established 1800 


Harper’s Bazar, we are 





printing below 


Manufacturers and Importers of Genuine 
Italian Towels and Linens 


A REPLY 
LETTER COUPON 








(Fill in the name 
of the advertiser ) 








Medallion No. 42451, 3x3 inches 





Exquisite Embroideries, Laces and 
Christmas Novelties in connection with 
our Celebrated CRAPO Linen Towels, 
Dres: Linens, Handkerchiefs, etc. For | 
house and personal use nothing excels 
them. For economy, beauty, and 
durability, these linens are superior to 


all others. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, free 
Samples 6 cents 


John M. Crapo Linen Store 


Crapo Building 4th Floor 
431 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Please send me further particulars regarding your adver- 


tisement in the January Issue of Harper’s Bazar. 
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| When the 





| BABIES and young children are more 

| apt to have fever from a comparatively 

| slight cause than are adults. The nervous 
system of a baby is very easily upset, and 
quite a high temperature may re sult from too 
hard a romp near bedtime, or any unusual 
excitement. 

Fever, in a baby, which does not come down 
after a few hours, should always be a signal 
to call in the physician. A mother should 
never attempt to treat the child by herself, 
but while waiting for the doctor to arrive, or 
when carrying out his orders, there are numer- 
ous little things, in connection with nursing 
of the sick child, that the mother may do her- 
self, and which will greatly add to the baby’s 
comfort. 

The normal temperature of a baby or child 
under three years of age may be considered 

| 99° F., when taken with a clinical thermom- 
eter in the rectum. After this age 98.6° F. 
is the normal temperature of the average child, 
| although some children, and even grown per- 
sons, always run a higher temperature, even 
j when in the best of health. 

One must remember that fever is a symp- 
tom. It means that there is something wrong 
with the child, and in treating a fever the 

| cause of the fever must be found as soon as 

| possible. Never should a mother give fever- 
reducing drugs, nor beg the doctor to give 

| them, simply as a means of reducing the tem- 
perature, regardless of the cause or conse- 
quences. Babies usually stand fever well, if 
it is not of too long duration and when it is 
being well treated. 

If the mother has no thermometer, she may 
sometimes tell wheter the baby has a fever 
by placing her warm hand on the child’s 
abdomen; if this part feels hot and dry, fever 
is usually present. Do not judge by feeling 

| of the hands and feet, or even the head; a 
baby with a temperature of 105° often has 
| very cold hands and feet. The only accurate 
|; way to tell whether a baby has a fever or not 
is by means of the clinical thermometer. 
J HEN the mother is sure the baby has 
fever, and while she is waiting for the 
doctor to arrive, she may begin the treatment 
| herself by, giving a simple laxative, such as 
milk of magnesia, or citrate of magnesia, if 
the baby is inclined to be constipated, or a dose 
| of castor oil may be given if there are signs 
| of indigestion or diarrhoea. A high enema 
of one quart of water that has been boiled 
and cooled to 98° F., with one teaspoonful of 
salt dissolved in it, is a quick way of clearing 
out the intestines until the laxative can act, 
and will often make the child much more 
| comfortable. 
| The baby should be undressed and put to 
bed as soon as it is discovered that there -is 
| 
| 


fever, and a sponge bath of tepid water, with 
| one tablespoonful of alcohol to half a basin of 

water, should be given. The entire body 

shguld be gently sponged with a soft wash- 
| cloth for ten or even fifteen minutes, if the 
| baby seems relieved by this; another cloth 
wrung out of this solution should be kept on 
his head. 

The sponging may be repeated every three 
hours if the fever is still high and any relief 
is given by it. It is much less disturbing than 
a cold bath, as it may be given without taking 
the baby from his crib, and there is no sudden 
shock. Absolute quiet should be insisted on, 

| and a cool, well-ventilated room, free from 
other children and older persons, except the 
| nurse or mother. 

The mouth and teeth of a little patient with 
fever should be most carefully treated. A 
' mouth wash of boric acid saturated solution, 
| or any good mouth wash diluted with one half 
| cool water, should be frequently employed. 


If the baby is too young to rinse the mouth 
himself, the mother should wrap some cotton 


on her little finger, and after dipping it in 
one of these solutions, the gums, teeth, tongue, 
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Baby has Fever 


By Marianna Wheeler 


author of “ The Baby; His Care and Training” 


of the mouth should be gently 
washed out. This should be repeated severai 
times daily. A little cold cream may be kept 
on the lips if they are cracked and dry from 
the fever. 

A baby with fever will often be very thirsty, 
therefore do not forget to offer him water at 
least every hour or two. This must be pre- 
viously boiled and thea cooled. Often a little 
orange juice added to the water will be very 
grateful to the hot little mouth. Either a 
spoon, cup, bottle, or medicine dropper may 
be used to give the water. 

The dropper is often employed when the 
baby does not care to take as much water as 
is advisable, because when the point is placed 
far back and the bulb slowly squeezed the baby 
will involuntarily swallow; but if the baby 
is old enough to have teeth this is not always 
a safe thing to do, as the glass dropper may be 
bitten. 


and inside 


HE food must always be reduced in 

strength when a baby has fever, and no 
solids should be given to an older child with- 
out express orders from the doctor. It is 
often a wise plan to give a baby only boiled 
water, or barley water, for twelve or twenty- 
four hours at the onset of a high fever. Do 
not urge a feverish child to eat. 

There are a great many causes of fever in 
babies and young children, and it must be 
admitted that teething is capable of causing 
quite a high temperature. But it is not a 
good plan to lay everything to “teething,” 
because then we do not look further and dis- 
cover any other cause that may be present. 
When absolutely nothing else can be found, 
however, and the doctor pronounces the 
cause of the fever as due to the coming teeth, | 
it may be advisuble to have the swollen and 
congested gums lanced. 

Sometimes a tooth may be rubbed through 
by placing a piece of sterilized gauze on the 
end of your finger and then rubbing hard 
over the swollen gum. 

Frequent washing of the hot, inflamed 
gums with one of the mouth washes mentioned | 
| 
| 


above is often very soothing to the baby. 
An abscess in the middle ear is a frequent 
cause of high fever, and should be thought of 
when other causes cannot be found. 
Another quite frequent cause of fever is 


enlarged or swollen glands in the neck. This 
so-called “glandular fever” is very prevalent 
at times. When this is the cause of the 


baby’s high temperature, cold compresses of 
equal parts of witch hazel and water or some 
other cool, evaporating lotion may be kept 
on the swollen glands. 

A small piece of oiled silk or rubber tissue 
should be placed outside this wet compress, 
to protect the- bed linen and_nightdress. 
These compresses must be changed often 
enough to keep them really moist and cold, if 
they are to do any good. An older child may 
have an ice bag kept on the enlarged glands. 

Be careful not to poultice these glands, as 
I have seen many mothers attempt to do. 
If the cold applications have not reduced the 
fever after two or three days’ trial, then an 
ointment of ten per cent. ichthyol may be 
spread on soft linen and bound on the neck. | 
This should be changed twice daily at least. 

| 


HILE the most common cause of fever 
in a baby is some disturbance of the | 
digestive tract, it must be remembered that 
most of the contagious diseases and many 
of the different varieties of sore throat begin | 
with a more or less high temperature. In 
diseases of the bronchial tubes and lungs 
there are usually other distinct symptoms, 
such as cold in the head and cough, to show | 
the cause of the fever in this class of cases. 
Vhen fever is caused by one of the in- 
fectious diseases and the rash is not yet out, 
a warm bath of 103 to 105° will often hasten 
(Continued on page 37) 
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| a declaration of their sins. 


A 


By Jane 


HE New Year is and ever has been a 
time for reckless abandonment to the 
spirit of festivity. It is thgpday for good 
resolutions, good wishes, an@ hope eternal, 
with the old slate wiped clean of its sins and 
disappointments. 
As such it is the appropriate time for a 


| unique New-Year’s party, with the invitations 


worded as follows: 


“You are cordially invited to be present 
at a contest between 
Bad Habits and Good Resolutions 
to take place December the thirty-first 
from ten to twelve o'clock 
at 2¥ Washington Terrace. 
| Father Time will preside. 

Good Wishes will attend you.” 


The host may be dressed as Father Time, 


| with the suggestive long white beard and scythe, 


the hostess as Hope, in a light blue gown, and 
Wishes. 
The Wish for Fame may wear a laurel wreath, 
the Wish for Wealth a necklace of paper 
money, etc. 

It would add to the interest of the evening, 
| although not a necessary part of it, to request 


| the guests to come, each wearing a symbol 


of a bad habit. Naturally they will not 
reveal the deep-seated faults of their inner 
consciences to the public in that shameless 
fashion, but they will not be sensitive about 
little idiosyncrasies that are far funnier, such 
as an inclination to exaggerate or a habit of 
delay. No serious element must enter into 
an evening’s entertainment of this sort. It 
must all be pure fun, without any chance for 
hurt feelings. 

Soon after the guests arrive Good Wishes 
may pass small blocks of paper with pencils 
attached. Father Time will then request 
every other person, indicating them as they 
are seated, to write on the pad his or her 
besetting sin. After this has been done, the 
slips may be collected in a basket, carefully 
mixed and passed to those who have not made 
They, in turn, 
will write on their pads good resolutions 
and methods of reformation suitable for the 
bad habits they have drawn. The more 
amusing both declarations and_ resolutions 
are the better. 

When these have been written, all the slips 
may be collected, mixed, and passed again. 
Then Father Time wi,| ask to have them read 
aloud, first a bad habit, and then a good 
resolution, selecting the readers wholly by 


| chance so that the combinations will be the 
| more ludicrous. 


HE next game may be the actual contest. 

Father Time will call the roll, requesting 
the holders of bad-habit slips to stand in one 
line, and the holders of good-resolution slips 
in another, facing the first. The hostess, 
Hope, will head the line of Good Resolutions, 
Father Time that of Bad Habits and Good 
Wishes will be evenly divided between the 
two. 

Hope will then start the contest by men- 
tioning a virtue beginning with the letter A. 
Father Time will mention a bad habit begin- 
ning with the same letter. The person 
standing next to Hope must follow this with 
: virtue beginning with B, the one next 

Father Time with a fault beginning with B, 


| and so on through the alphabet with great 


rapidity. If a person fails, hesitates, or 


| mentions a fault when she should mention 


a virtue or vice versa, she is called to the other 
side. The contest goes on until all the guests 
are on the same side. No duplicate virtues 
and faults are allowed, although the alphabet 
may be repeated as many times as are neces- 
sary to decide the contest. 

When this contest is over, Bad Habits and 
Good Resolutions match up as nearly as 
possible, as was intended by the original 
writers, and go to supper together. The sup- 


| per may consist of pigs in blankets (oysters 


with bacon fastened around them with 
skewers), tiny hot biscuits, spiced cider, 
served in a decorated wassail bowl, according 
to the old English custom, individual trian- 
gular mince pies, known as “God-cakes” in 
old England, and coffee. 

At the end of the supper a basket of oranges 
may be passed, each orange bearing the name 
of one of the guests. These oranges should 


| be made of cotton, covered with orange tissue- 


paper, and stuck full of cloves. Decorated 
in this way, oranges were .he traditional gift 
for New-Year’s Eve in England a century ago. 


| When these tissue-paper oranges are opened, 


they should reveal amusing favors, suggestive 
of well-known idiosyncrasies of the guests, 
an alarm clock for the person who is always 
late, ete. 


BANQUET of Jests is another traditional 
method of celebrating the coming-in 
of the new year. That custom comes to us 
from old France. The invitation may be 
worded as follows: 

“*May we have the pleasure of your company 
at a ‘Banquet of Jests’ on Tuesday, December 
the thirty-first, at eight o’clock? Each guest 








Fun at New-Year’s Parties 





Calhoun 


will be requested to tell the funniest story he 
or she has ever heard.” 

In the center of the dining-table there may 
be a doll clown or king’s jester seated upon a 
mammoth tissue-paper orange, its sides dotted 
with cloves. From the cloves narrow orange 
ribbons should run to the individual places, 
each end held by a diminutive clown seated 
on a small orange. The place cards may be 
painted to represent hour-glasses and across 
the top of each plate may be a snap cracker, 
with orange ends, containing a fool’s cap. 
The guest should be asked to pull the crackers 
at once and don the caps to make the decora- 
tive effect complete. In Paris the guests 
generally wear masks at a banquet of this kind 
until the clock strikes twelve. 

The large orange should contain an appro- 
priate gift for each guest and the small oranges 
amusing favors. After the dinner a vote 
may be taken upon the best funny story told, 
and the large clown or jester presented as an 
appropriate prize. 

A church supper, given on New-Year’s Eve, 
to watch the old year out, may be made very 
interesting by decorating the tables to rep- 
resent either the twelve months of the year 
or the four seasons. 


‘TH January table may have as a center- 
piece a huge hour-glass filled with flowers. 
There should be a card inscribed with a good 
wish for the new year at each plate. The 
February table may be decorated with a 
cherry tree (a Jerusalem cherry will answer 
the purpose), and tiny pasteboard hatchets 
may be placed at each plate. St. Patrick’s 
Day suggests the “harp that once through 
Tara’s halls,” etc. twined with green ivy as a 
center decoration for the March table, with 
potatoes tied with green ribbon as favors. 

An appropriate decoration for the April 
table is a doll dressed in a fool’s costume 
(a clown will do), holding an umbrella over his 
head. At each plate there may be a fool’s 
cap. A May pole twined with gay ribbons 
and flowers with dainty May baskets as favors 
will suggest that month. For the June table 
there should be a large bowl of roses and paper 
dolls dressed in caps and gowns at the in- 
dividual places. A mass of small flags, sup- 
ported by a branching flower-holder, will make 
the July table look patriotic, and the effect 
may be increased by placing little imitation fire- 
crackers at each plate holding lighted candles. 

For the center of the table representing 
August, the month of vacations, one might 
have a large shallow glass dish filled with 
water and on the water several toy boats. 
The edge of the dish may be concealed with 
sand and shells. Miniature tennis rackets 
and golf clubs will make appropriate favors. 

These suggestive little favors cost only a 
few cents each at the favor shops and help 
wonderfully in decorating a table. 

For September there should be a harvest 
table with a bowl of ripe fruits in the center, 
and imitation autumn leaves scattered over 
the cloth. There are numberless possibilities 
for the Hallowe’en table, representing October: 
a witch on a broomstick, a jack-o’-lantern, 
black cats at the plates, etc. A large papier- 
maché .turkey makes the ideal centerpiece 
for the November table, with tiny pumpkin 
pies for favors. For the Christmas table 
there may be a Christmas tree with a small 
Santa at each plate. 


[" would be interesting to have a competi- 
tion in decorating tables, giving a prize 
for the most successful. If those who serve 
at the tables can dress in keeping with the 
decorations, it will add to the effect. 

From a church supper of this sort, if it is 
held in a small town or village where uncon- 
ventionalities are possible, bands of carol 
singers may be sent out to sing good wishes 
for the new year under the windows of those 
who are too old or ill to take part in the fes- 
tivities. The singers may carry dainty baskets 
of fruit also, thus leaving the traditional gifts 
as they wend their way around from house to 
house. It would be a delightful way of 
reviving an old custom, and would give a 
pleasant surprise to the “‘shut-ins.” It 
should be done early in the evening rather 
than late, or the recipients will be disagreeably 
rather than agreeably surprised. 

There are a few old superstitions connected 
with New-Year’s Day, that I fear we do not 
heed. First of all we are warned in the old 
rhymes never to take anything out of the house 
New- Year’s morning until something, no 
matter how trifling, has been brought in. 


“Take out, then take in, 
Bad luck wiil begin; 
Take in, then take out, 
Good luck comes in.” 


In Scotland the person who first enters the 
house is called “‘first-foot,” and for the sake 
of the luck of the house should not enter 
empty-handed. A man with dark hair was 
always hoped for, because he brought the best 
luck. Women with light hair were requested 
to call later in the day, as they were con- 
sidered very unlucky first-footers. 
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I Did It 











DECORATION BY 
MYRTLE JENNINGS HELD 





By Bazar Readers 


AST winter I rented a house with a base- 
ment kitchen. To my horror I found it 
overrun with mice. I got a mouse-trap and 
gave it to my cook, with instructions to keep 
it set, well baited with toasted cheese. But 
the results were disappointing. Then the 
solution of the problem occurred to me. I 
supplied my two maids with new traps, and 
put a premium of five cents on every dead 
mouse. The effect was immediate and 
marvelous. In less than two weeks the trail 
of the mouse had disappeared, and I was out 
of pocket hardly the price of a_ theater 
ticket. 
Wasuinoton, D. C. 


A. B. 


Map in the Nursery 
HAVE discovered that a large map of the 
United States hanging in the nursery, or 

where the children can see it, is a great edu- 

cator. A map of your own state, also, show- 
ing counties, townships, capitals, ete., will 
also help all the family to know more practi- 
cal geography than may be studied in books. 

It is a good idea to consult both maps fre- 

quently with the children, to look up any 

strange towns read about in the paper. It 

| teaches them to know their own country, 

state, city, ete. 
LARNED, Kansas. 


| A “House” for Baby 


SPREAD a rug down for a “house,” and 
with chalk mark off different rooms, gar- 
den, ete., and have the children cut from 
papers and catalogues furnishings for them. 
A space of a quarter of an inch should be left 
at the base, slashed up to the picture, and the 
points thus formed bent forward and back to 
constitute a support, making the furniture 
stand upright. Small pasteboard boxes serve 
as closets, trunks, ete., and when the play 
is finished may be converted into moving 
vans, and the house furnishings moved into 
the woodbox or waste-basket. This is a pleas- 
ant way to teach children to be orderly. 
“garden” may be made the same way from 
old catalogues. 

Nortu Conway, N. H. 


M.A. P. 


M. E. H. 


Sandpaper Baby’s Shoes 
ALWAYS sandpaper the soles of baby’s new 
shoes before they have been worn. This 
keeps her from slipping on the bare or polished 
floors, and prevents many a bad fall which 
could easily result in a sprain or broken bone. 
GOODLAND, Kansas. G. S. 


Earning Pin Money 

EARNED $6 last summer in the easiest 

way. I purchased a five-cent package of 
carrot seed and planted a row across my fifty- 
foot flower garden, as the foliage is so pretty. 
The ground was nice and rich, and only a little 
moisture was supplied. When I saw what an 
enormous yield of carrots there was I pulled, 
washed, and bunched them, three in a bunch, 
and sold them to hotels at five cents per 
bunch. My net profit was an even $6. 

GoopLAND, Kansas. G. S. 


Saving Dime by Dime 

DO not believe we would feel that we could 

afford a telephone if it were not for our 
method of saving the five dollars to meet the 
quarterly payments. We have a small slot 
bank which holds just five dollars in ten-cent 
pieces. We use every dime that we can spare 
to feed this bank, and our money is always 
ready. It cannot be removed until full, so 
we have to fill it. 

Why not save pennies and dimes for the 
pet magazine in this way? A little saved now 
and then will purchase for one whole year the 

| much desired magazine. Then be sure you 
| use it for that purpose, and that alone. 
L Mr. PLeasant, Onto. M. H. 


Hats in Traveling 
N a long journey nothing is more fa- 
tiguing than to wear one’s hat all the time; 
yet most women do, simply because they 
don’t know where to put it. During my many 
vacation travels at home and abroad, my hat- 
bag has proved a great boon. I made it of 
black mercerized sateen, the size of the ordinary 
hat-bag, with drawstrings at the top. My 
hat is out of the dust as well as out of the 
way, without taking any of the limited space 
provided by either steamer or railway. 
When my sister started on her honeymoon, 
I gave her one of soft black silk with her 
monogram embroidered in one corner, and on 
her return she said it had been the most use- 
ful of all her traveling accessories. 
JANESVILLE, Wis. J. E. 
Saving Electric Light 
O economize in electricity in a home and 
yet have all necessary light and the great- 
est benefit from that used, let the householder 
buy bulbs of varying sizes instead of having all 
of the ordinary 16-candle-power size. 
A 32-power bulb placed in a table lamp gives 
the needed light for reading, and is better than 








two of the small size half way to the ceiling | 


or higher, as style demands. To even up this 
large use in one place, very small bulbs, as 
small as 2 candle-power, may be purchased 
for bedrooms, where a dim light is used for 
hours in caring for the sick, and for hallways, 
where some light must be left for entry of the 
late members of the family. Since the esti- 
mated cost of burning a 16-candle-power bulb 
is a cent an hour, only one-eighth of a cent 
would be used, and it would serve the purpose. 
The best arrangement is to have bulbs of dif- 
ferent sizes in one chandelier, so that more or 
less light could be turned on. As the bulbs 
soon burn out, the housewife might try this 
and see for herself. 

SPARROWBUSH, NEw YorK. G. W. 
Cooking Economies 

HAVE learned that the whites of eggs may 

be kept a week in a cool place, so when 
making dressings or anything which really 
requires only yolks, I place the whites in a 
bowl, and find I get enough together for white 
cakes or dessert before I realize it. Yolks 
may be kept by covering with cold water. If 
I serve a salad, when entertaining, I always 
serve white cake, so my eggs serve a double 
purpose. I have a list of recipes for yolks 
alone and whites alone; also some in which 
I use sour milk, others for sweet, eggless cakes, 
and desserts. 

I also keep a careful list of just how many 
sandwiches can be made from a loaf of bread, 
how many pieces I can cut from one of my 
cakes, how many portions of chicken salad I 
may expect from one chicken, etc. This sim- 
plifies planning and eliminates waste. 

Paxinos, PENNSYLVANIA. A. A. 


Keeping Apples in Winter 

OT having a scientific fruit cellar, that is, 

one humid and with an average tem- 
perature of about thirty-three degrees, we 
last winter bought sorted apples direct from 
the farmer, and as soon as picked. Part of 
them we packed in boxes, first wrapping them 
in manila paper. The other part we packed 
in boxes of moist sand, which prevented 
evaporation, and kept them firm and crisp. 


x 


Rocuester, New York. E. E. 


THERE is always a way, and Bazar readers are 

invited to send helpful hints concerning house- 
hold problems, the kitchen, the nursery, sewing, or 
marketing. A dollar will be paid for any new idea 
accepted, but no letters can be returned, and those not 
used will be destroyed. Write brief letters, like 
those printed here, written on one side of the paper 
only, to ““ Way to Do It,” Harper's Bazar, Franklin 
Square, New York City. 

















fashioned carriage. 


Genuine Fabrikoid Leather used exclusively. 
A superior grade, made specially to meet our two-year 
guarantee by the E. 1. Dupont de Nemours Powder Co., 
who add their guarantee to ours. 


Ball Bearing Wheels. 


carriage experience, you know. 











haw cnt ons valid ey a 
SIDWAY COLLAPSIBLE BABY CARRIAGE 


We have removed all chance from baby carriage buying. The Sidway is the first collapsible 
carriage built for continuous, all-around service, and we prove it giving every purchaser a signed 
agreement to replace, free of charge (transportation prepaid to any place in the world), any part 
of the carriage that breaks or wears out within two years. 

A Collapsible Carriage is Best for Mother and Baby 

The very features that make it collapsible enable you instantly to convert it from a light 
attractive runabout into a long, comfortable crib. 
Easily transported anywhere or hung in the closet out of the way. 


Exclusive Sidway Features in acditiontothe | wo- Year Guarantee: 


Extra High Back and Wide Seat. 
If you are about to buy your first carriage, ask your neighbors their experience and learn the 
cash saving the Sidway Two-Year Guarantee means to you. 


Write today for name of local dealer and free booklet showing the carriages in colors. y ; 
send you a scientifically prepared chart that enables you to watch baby's health through its weight. 


Local Dealers: Write today for the new attractive proposition to the t-ade on the first line of unconditionally 
guaranteed baby carriages, the only carriage without a 
** come-back.” 


Sidway Mercantile Company 


“* 





Folds into one-seventh the space of an old- 


Sidway Real Rubber Tires (made exclusively 
for us) cost four times as much as the composition tires 
used on ordinary carriages. A Cradle Spring, 
adjustable to baby’s increasing weight. 

Opens or Closes in One Motion. 


If you have had previous baby 


We willalso 


1034 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. 


Largest Collapsible Baby Carriage Factory 
in the World. 




















iquid 
tianid 50c 


Write for Free Sample Bottle and Tube. 








HINDS “iiscna’ CREAM 
Relieves at once, quickly heals, makes clear, velvety skin. Complexions are greatly im- 
proved by its use. Endorsed by refined women. Soothes infants’ skin troubles, Men who 
shave prefer it.—Is not greasy; cannot grow hair; is absolutely harmless. At all dealers. 
A. S. HINDS, 











Cold 


Cream 25c 


16 West St., Portland, Maine 























Of Success 


is the record of 


ELECTRO 
=ILICON 


That’s why, after nearly half a century’s test, 
amillion housewives cling toits use. Imparts 
a beautiful lustre with least labor. Free from 
chemicals. Does not scratch or injure the 
finest surface. Growing constantly in public 
favor, owing to the unrivalled way in which 
it cleans and polishes Gold, Silver, Alu- 
minum, Nickel, Brass, and all fine met- 
als. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 
Or, lic. in stamps for full sized 
box, post-paid. 

The Electro Silicon Co., 
30 Cliff Street, N. Y. City. 
Sold by Grocers_and 
Druggists Everywhere. 












TEN BOYS 


pie 
DICKENS 


By Kate Dickinson Sweetser 


Illustrated by 
GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS 


| gg resent 3 as complete stories, in 

Dickens’ own words, the boy lives 
of Oliver Twist, Tiny Tim, Tommy 
Traddles, Smike, ‘‘ Deputy,” David 
Copperfield, Poor Jo, Kit Nubbles, Paul 
Dombey, and Pip. 

The volume is handsomely illustrated 
by full-page plates, each effectively por- 
traying one of the boys. A book thatevery 
lover of Dickens will cherish, and that will 
furnish to young folks a delightful intro- 
duction to the reading of Dickens’ works. 

Illustrated. Price $2.00 
CImprint of R. H. Russell) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 





At your Grocers 


time [OF 





TRY SHEFFORD SNAPPY OMELET 
Melt one tablespoon butter ; add four eggs slightly beaten, 
one-third cup milk, one-half teaspoon salt and one Shefford 
Snappy Cheese. Cook over hot water. Serve with or with- 
out tomato sauce. 
Shefford Snappy the best Cheese with Salads or Pie 





SHEFFORD 


TRADE 
MARK 


: eee 


Cured by a process that breaks down the casein formation 
and releases the butter fat globules, which brings out fine 
flavor and makes the cheese completely digestible. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 10c 
for one package. $1.20 per dozen delivered prepaid. Beware 
of imitations. Our Trade Mark Name ‘’Snappy’’ is your 
safeguard of the genuine. 

Book of Recipes Free on Request 


fSherford Cheese Ca. 























This Beautiful 


Meister Piano 
At $175.00 


will be sold to you on terms of 
$1 a Week or $5 a Month 


and no interest on the payments 


We ask no cash payment down, 
We pay the freight. 

There are no extras. 

Piano stool and scarf included. 

We manufacture the MEISTER piano in our 
own factory. do not sell through agents or deal- 
ers or jobbers. Hence, there is but one small profit 
represented in the price of $175. 

Wesend the piano to your home on thirty 
days’ approval, freicht prepaid, without any obliga- 
tion whatever on your part. 

The MEISTER is beautiful in its lines, richintone 
and worthy a place in the finest home. Send for 
our FREE PIANO BOOK and learn the details. 

Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Department 223 Chicago, Illinois 












Murray 


LANMAN'S 
Florida 

















With those who know, 
Murray & Lanman’s Florida 
Water finds a hearty wel- 
come. Its use is always 
a source of extreme per- 
sonal satisfaction. For 
the bath, a rub down, or 
after shaving, it has been 
a favorite for over a hun- 
dred years. 


Leading druggists sell It 
Accept no Substitute! 









ent on receipt 
cents in stamps 


Sample 
of stx 











Lanman & Kemp 
135 Water Street, New York. 








THE STORY OF THE 
OTHER WISE MAN 


By 
HENRY van DYKE 


Illuminated Cover, Illuminated Frontispiece, 
Marginal Decorations in Color by 
Enrico Monetti. 


'(O meet the continued demand 

for a sumptuous gift edition of 
this classic, and to do justice to the 
merits which have given it such wide 
and unbroken popularity, a splendidly 
illuminated edition de luxe has been 
prepared. Out of one little detail 
in the story of the “Wise Men from 
the East” Dr. van Dyke has con- 
structed a romance which teaches 
a sweet and moving Christmas lesson. 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, Bound in Gold 
Crepe Cloth (In a box), $5.00. Same Edi- 
tion in Ooze Calf, $5.00. 

OTHER EDITIONS 

Illustrated. 16mo, 50 cents; Limp Leather, 
$1.00; White and Gold Binding, $1.00; 
Post 8vo, Illustrated, $1.00; Small Quarto, 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, - NEW YORK 








| of New-Year’s Day, would be “ 



































DECORATION BY MYRTLE JENNINGS HELD 


Good Form and Entertainment 
January 


OREWORD—The New Year is the ideal 
4 time not only for expressing good wishes 
for the future happiness and well-being of our 
friends, but for thanking them for what they have 
‘been to us and done for us during the year just 
past. Many of them are looking backward in 
discouragement rather than forward with hope, 
and need the words that will make the year that 
has gone seem worth while. Don’t forget them. 


A New-Year’s Party 

L. A. P—An amusing form of entertain- 
ment for New-Year’s Eve or for the evening 
Living Pictures 
of Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow.” 
This idea was suggested by an entertainment 


| given at a college alumne rally, when living 





| the points. 


pictures were given of the costumes and 
coiffures worn during the college courses of the 
different classes represented at the rally, the 
first dating back to 1880. The daytime 
costume and coiffure were shown, and the cor- 
responding evening costume and _coiffure. 
They were all extremely amusing. You will 


| not need either an elaborate frame for your 


pictures or elaborate lighting. You can, 
also, select the costumes representing five-year 
intervals. 


A Child’s New-Year’s Party 

Mrs. C. G. L.—Let your little girl send 
out little “‘at home” cards with her own name 
and that of her doll written upon them, as 
well as the date and hours. Each card sent 
out should be directed to a doll and its mother. 
The entire doll family of your little girl should 
be dressed to receive the guests. There must 
be plenty of small after-dinner coffee cups 
for the tea of the mothers and doll cups for the 
dolls. Serve sandwiches with a thin layer of 
jam in them, cambric tea and chocolate, 
candy and small cakes. 


Christmas Visits 

InqutrER.—You will certainly feel very 
much “out of it,” as you say, if you attend a 
Christmas celebration without carrying gifts 
for the members of the family. You must 
solve your problem by carrying very simple 
gifts, dainty, attractive, and appropriate, but 
inexpensive. With children sometimes the 
smallest and least expensive gift is valued 
the most. The little girl of six will like a 
paper doll, the boy of eight an unusual top, 
the baby some floating celluloid fish for her 
bath. The grandmother will probably enjoy 
a good book. 


A Christmas Bridge 

M. O. J.—Since you are to give your 
bridge party during the holidays, it should be 
suggestive of Christmas in the way you carry 
it out. For instance, you can have in the 
center of your tea table a small Christmas 
tree, decorated with tiny candles, tinsel, and 
small packages containing favors for the guests. 
At the base of the tree there may be a green 
star, formed of holly leaves with candles at 
There should be bits of holly 
on the sandwich plates, and on the ice-cream 
plates, etc., to give them a festive air. The 


| sandwiches may be rolled and tied with narrow 


red ribbon, or with holly ribbon. 








The prizes 
should be wrapped in holly boxes and tied with 
Christmas ribbon also. Candlesticks would 
make one appropriate prize, a silver bedside bell 
another, a little holly tree another, etc. 


Notes of Thanks 


O. M.—Notes of thanks for Christmas 
gifts should be written within a week after 
Christmas Day. Certainly, you should 
acknowledge picture post-cards or Christmas 
cards. They represent just as much thought 
as the larger gifts. 


For Some One Who Is Ill 


W. I. C.—It is always worth while to make 
some one who is ill or convalescing after a long 
illness very happy at Christmas time, and it 
is not always easy to know just how to do it, 
especially if the invalid has had all the luxuries 
possible for one who is ill, as so many of them 
have. Try sending to all of her friends whom 


you know, going back to her childhood friends, 
if possible, correspondence cards with the 
heading, “Do you remember ty 
written on them. In a little note ask each 
to follow the words “Do you remember” with 
the story of some amusing experience each 
has had with the invalid. Each of these 
cards should be returned to you and you 
should inclose them in envelopes marked 
with the hour that they are to be opened on 
Christmas Day. 


A Sunday-school Tree 

Teacners.—It is always difficult to get a 
great variety of gifts for the Sunday-school 
Christmas tree, but after all, one must remem- 
ber that the same old things are new to each 
new generation of children. For between 
fifty cents and a dollar you can get a wonderful 
variety of toys, hoops from ten cents to 
seventy-five, chime hoops with bells for fifty 
cents, butterfly push toys with wings that 
move when they are drawn around for twenty- 
five cents, hobby horses for seventy-five cents, 
Japanese water flowers for ten cents, a col- 
lection of Pixie plants for fifty cents, kaleido- 
scope tops for the same price, paper high- 
fliers for fifty, tops, flying-machines, sand toys, 
floating-toys, ete., all at about the same price. 


Turkey Bonbon Cases 

Miss L. U. D.—The turkey bonbon cases 
come in several sizes. You can get Mr. 
Turkey both strutting around in pride, and 
with his legs neatly folded just out of the oven. 
They are very inexpensive. I am _ sending 
you by mail the address of the firm from whom 
you can get them. There are some fascinat- 
ing place cards, also, suitable for the Christ- 
mas dinner table. 


A Luncheon in Toyland 

Miss G. H.—Rent from a toy store, if 
you haven’t one in the family, either a large 
beautifully dressed doll on a standard, or a 
large Noah’s ark. Have one or the other of 
these for the center of your table. If it is the 
doll, let her hold on her hands ribbon reins 
to each place, fastened in each case to a dif- 
ferent toy animal, at one place an elephant, 
at another a bear, at another a cat, etc. They 
can be as large or small as you please. If the 
centerpiece is a Noah’s ark, the animals may 
be represented as coming out of the ark, one 
to each place, and other animals may be 
scattered around the ark together with little 
Noah’s-ark trees. The place cards may have 
pictures of toys pasted on them. 

Serve fruit cocktail (white grapes and 
oranges, cut up, on ice), clam broth with 
whipped cream, eggs benedictine, broiled 
chicken, currant jelly, string beans, potatoes 
au gratin, tomato and green pepper salad, 
café parfait—cakes, and coffee. 


A Card Party 

Mrs. U. P. H.—Send your cards as in- 
vitations. Write the date and hours in the 
lower left-hand corner and the word “Cards” 
in the lower right-hand corner. Send them 
out about two weeks or ten days ahead of 
the day. The word “Cards” should make 
the letters R.s.v.p. unnecessary, since every 
one knows how important it is to know how 
many to expect for a card party. If you 
think, however, that they will not realize the 
importance of replying without, put on those 
letters, by all means. It is perfectly proper. 

You will need either one first prize or one 
for each table. If you play bridge it is not 
customary to pass from table to table, so that 
it is considered fairer to give a prize to each 
table. If, however, you pass from table to 
table as in progressive whist, you need have 
only one first prize and one low prize. A 
charming boudoir cap would make one pretty 
first prize, a pair of silk stockings another, and 
a gold pen another, as you suggest. 


GENERAL social perplexities will be answered here 

gladly. If a personal answer is desired, inclose 
a stamped self-addressed envelope and prompt reply 
will be sent. Address all letters “‘Good Form,” 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 


Christmas Dinner Baskets 

Miss H. L. S.—Instead of having a fair 
to raise money to send Christmas dinners to 
those whom you know will not have one, why 
not get the members of your club to subscribe 
the different articles to go into the baskets? 
Some would prefer to give vegetables, others 
pies, etc. If you like you can have a cooking 
bee and make things for the baskets. 
way you will save yourself the trouble of the 
fair, and I think will save money also. Make 
the baskets very attractive. 
greens and have a little papier-maché turkey 
filled with candies in each. 


Cinderella Party 
Mary.—A Cinderella party will be appro- 


priate for the children. Have a huge tissue- 
paper pumpkin in the center of the supper 


In that | 


Trim them with | 





table drawn by as many milk-white steeds as | 


you can get, toy horses of course. The 
tissue-paper pumpkin will really be hollow 


and contain as many fairy dolls as there are | 


children when the ribbon reins are pulled. 
At each place have a glass slipper filled with 


candies and as a favor a tissue-paper pumpkin, | 
very small, from which a tiny little coach 


may be drawn. 


Serve cream of chicken soup, turkey patties, 
rolls, ice-cream in the form of slippers, and | 


sponge cakes with frosting. 


For place cards have paper birds standing 


on the edges of the glasses, holding tiny place 
cards in their bills. 


A Pancake Supper 

B. E.—Try a pancake supper for a change. 
Everybody loves pancakes and waffles, and 
you do not care whether indigestion results 
the next day or not. If they are made very 
light, there will be no danger. There are 
numberless kinds of pancakes and you must 
have all kinds: French pancakes with a 
jelly or marmalade filling, German pancakes 


with sugar and nutmeg, Dutch rolled pan- | 


cakes, Southern waffles, blueberry pancakes, 
ete. I will gladly send you the recipes of 
some of these different kinds by mail. It 


would be appropriate to have the waitresses | 


in Dutch costume and decorate the tables with 
tissue-paper tulips. 


An Afternoon Reception 

ExLLen.—It will not be necessary to send 
any note of acceptance or regrets. If you 
cannot go, you must send your card, so that 
it will arrive the day of the reception. 
there is a guest of honor, you must send two 
cards, one for your hostess and one for her. 


If | 


No, you cannot wear your gown with the | 
low neck, even if you go after six o'clock. | 


It will be far better to wear the tailor-made 
suit with the waist to match, but do not re- 
move the jacket, Keep it on, and your furs 
as well, if you think they improve your ap- 
pearance. You must not expect to be in- 
troduced to many people. Doubtless your 
hostess will see that you meet one person at 
least who is congenial to you. If she does 
not, you must speak to those around you, 
whether you know them or not. That is the 
custom. In some houses introductions are 
the exception, and in some houses they are 
not. 
longer if you are enjoying yourself. 
for the first time should be long enough. 


You should stay about half an hour; | 
An hour | 


Afterward you should send cards to your | 


hostess for a tea at your own house. In some 
places attendance at an afternoon reception 
is looked upon as a call and in other places a 
call is required afterward. You will have 
to inquire about the custom in your town. 


How to Dress 

Mrs. F. L.—Since you are to stay at a 
hotel while you are in New York, and do not 
expect to be entertained, you will not need to 


carry full evening dress, and need not worry | 
You will need an | 


because you haven't it. 
attractive evening gown with a high neck and 


a hat that harmonizes with it to wear to the | 


theater. Your velvet suit, with the lace waist 


to match, the furs and the fur hat, will be | 


perfectly appropriate for dining in restaurants 
or going to the theater. The three-piece 
cloth gown will serve every other purpose for 
so short a stay. If you do happen to go to an 
afternoon tea either the velvet suit or the 
high-necked gown, if it is dark in color, will 
be appropriate. 


Order of Service 

Miss E. W. L.—There is a beautiful idea 
of honor and preference back of the theory 
that ladies at a table should be served in the 
order of their ages and all the gentlemen after 
the ladies, but you will find your service very 
slow and awkward, and at a certain point your 
maid will frequently find it difficult to decide 
which shall come next. Moreover, there must 
be a great difference in the ages of the women 
guests or they will not care to have attention 
called to their differing ages. 
to serve the woman who is guest of’ honor 
first, and then pass around the table to each 
in turn, without attempting to show further 
preference. 


the hostess first. That is on the theory that 


if there is anything the matter with the food | 


she will discover it, and if there is anything 
peculiar about the serving of the dish she will 
be able to show her guests what is to be done 
with it. The order that is usually followed, 
however, is that which begins with the guest 
of honor. 


It is far simpler | 


One method of service is to serve | 






























The Revolt of the 


Farmer’s Wife 


(Continued from page 16) 

We hand about the news of victories or de- 
feats as they happen all along the line. If 
there are victories over drudgery, over ignor- 
ance, over loneliness, we want to encourage 
each other with accounts of them. If there 
is defeat anywhere, we all want to know so 
that we can all help. 

Will you who read this help our war news 
| service? 

Will you tell us how the fight is going in 
your part of the world? 

If you or any one you know has cut down 
the drudgery of her housekeeping, tell us how 
it was done. If you’ve found a way to get 
the sort of education you need to make you 
an efficient farm woman, write and tell us 
what it is and where you got it. Did you go 
to the public school? Are you a college 
woman? Where did you learn to keep house? 
And if you are having lots of good times, 
if you meet your neighbors from the country 
and the city, tell us how you manage that 
also. 

Perhaps you know farmers’ wives who aren’t 
any better off for having automobiles—if you 
do, write and tell us about them. , 

Perhaps you know some one who finds it 
harder to run her labor-saving devices, her 
washing machine, her fireless cooker, her 
vacuum cleaner, than to do her work in the 
old way. Youdo? Then let us know! 

Vor after all no one woman can carry through 
a war by herself. She needs help. She needs 
to co-operate with other women, and how can 
any of us do this unless everybody knows what 
everybody else is doing? Write and tell us 
what is happening in your county. We 
would like to correspond with you. We'd 
like to send your news along to others and other 
people’s news along to you. If we print your 
letters in The Bazar, they will be paid for at 
our regular rate, and if you don’t want your 
names used, we will keep it to ourselves. 
We cannot correspond with you, however, 
unless we have your real name and address. 
Send your letters to Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
W. Bruére, care of Harper’s Bazar, New York 
City. 








When Baby has Fever 


(Continued from page 34) 
its appearance: but after the rash is well in 
evidence the body may be sponged with just 
tepid water, care being taken to give this 
sponge bath in bed, and not to let the patient 
get suddenly chilled. 


HEN the rash is fading some alcohol may 

be added to tepid water as in the case of 
other fevers. In cases of this nature, as well 
as in those where nervous or brain symptoms 
are present, with high fever and marked 
restlessness, it is often advisable to keep an 
ice cap on the child’s head. Crack the ice 
in small pieces and fill the cap only about half 
full. 

Be very careful to get out all the air from 
the cap before you screw on the top. The 
ice cap should be wrapped in a piece of. gauze 
or a towel before it is placed on the baby’s 
head. It must be watched to see that there 
are no leaks. When carelessly filled, ice caps 
often do more harm than good by leaking 
down the child’s. neck, or onto the pillow, the 
child thus lying in a pool of ice water and 
getting thoroughly chilled, which is most 
inadvisable. 

Plenty of fresh air should be allowed in the 
sick room when a baby has fever. The win- 
dow should be kept open a little at the top 
| even in very cold weather, and at least twice 
| each day the child should be well covered, a 
screen placed about the crib to keep off direct 
drafts, and the windows thrown open top and 
bottom for a few moments while the room has 
a thorough airing. As the room warms up the 
baby may be gradually uncovered again. 

Attention to these little details will often 
| do more for the patient than many doses of 
fever-reducing medicines. 


MARIANNA WHEELER writes for The Bazar 

every month. Instruction for mothers on disease 
prevention—keeping baby well. Questions pertain- 
ing to the baby and the mother, like diet, care, and 
hygiene, are cordially invited. Other questions on 
kindred subjects, which cannot be treated here, will be 
answered promptly Inclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Send all letters to Marianna Wheeler, 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 














New Ideas for the New Year 


Greeting Cakes 


MASE a nice light 
sponge cake, as for 
the hour-glasses (the re- 
cipe is given below), and 
bake it in small tins. When 
cold frost each cake with 
chocolate frosting, and on 


By Mary H. Northend 





New-Years Snowballs 
for these use four eggs, 


two and a half cups of 
sugar, four and a half 
cups of flour, sifted, one 
cup of butter, one cup of 


sour milk, one teaspoon- , 
heaped. &: 


ful soda, not 
Cream butter and sugar, 
then beat yolks of eggs, 
and add them slowly to 
the mixture. Next add 


top, with a tube, make 
the figures 1912-1913 in 
white frosting. If any 
color is’ preferred, such 
as red or green with white 
numbers, use vegetable 
coloring in the frosting. 








Potato Stars 


‘DARE large, white pota- 

toes and soak in cold 
water for one-half hour, 
then boil in hot salted 
water. When they are 
breaking to pieces, drain 
off the water and pour in 
a cup of rich milk and 
butter the size of a hen’s 





one cup of sour milk in 
which the soda is dis- 
solved, and add white of 
eggs well beaten. Last 
put in the flour. Bake in 
deep pan, and when cold 








cut with a spoon round | 
pieces and frost them, roll- | 
ing each in thick white | 


frosting. 








egg. - Boil three minutes, 


stirring well. Add a little | 
and | 


salt and pepper, 
spread ona platter. Cut 
these into stars and orna- 
ment with small rounds of 
cheese marked with vege- 
table coloring to look like 
clock faces. 








Chicken Salad 


NE small, well-boiled 
chicken, two cups of 
diced celery, two teacups 
of cream, one tablespoon- 
ful of mixed mustard, 
two heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, vinegar, salt, 
and Cayenne pepper to 
taste, and yolks of four 
eggs. 
When the cream comes 
to a boil stir in the butter, 
vinegar, mustard, salt, 
and pepper; last the well- 








New-Year Jelly 
Bo one quart of water 


and dissolve in it two 
ounces of gelatine, half 
of a vanilla bean, and one 
pound of sugar. Flavor 
this with the juice of one 
orange. 
When cold turn into 
mold, and decorate the 


beaten eggs. 
it becomes 
boiled custard, then take 
it from the fire; 


Stir 
like 


until 
thick 


stand 
the saucepan in cold water 


and stir until it cools, so 
as to keep it from curd- 
the chicken | 


ling. Cut 
into dice, and with the 


celery mix it carefully 
into the dressing. 
line with olives the figures 


Out- 


1913 and trim the dish 


with a parsley border. 
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Hour-glasses 
Sx eggs, two cups of 
sugar, one cup of 
boiling water, three cups 
of flour, one tablespoon- 
ful baking powder. Sepa- 
rate the eggs and beat 
the yolks. Add them 
to the sugar and beat 


until light. Add the 
whites, then the hot 
water. Last beat in the 


flour very lightly. Put 
together with icing, and 
flavor with lemon. This 
recipe makes a_ nice, 
light cake. Baked in 
shallow pans, it can 
be cut into hour-glass 
shapes, and colored with 
dark frosting to repre- 
sent sand. 


halved. 


jelly with whipped cream 
and outline the decora- 


tion with white grapes 
On the top of 
the center place strips of 
jelly which have been 
hardened in a_ shallow 
pan, and which define 


the figures 1913. 








German Apple Cakes 


PARE and quarter two apples and boil 
in sugar-and-water syrup until tender. 
Place in shells of rich puff paste. In the 
center of the quartered apples place a ball 
of hard sauce, and in this a small holder 
is placed in which a candle is set. The 
dish is ornamented with citron and cher- 
ries. This makes a pretty dessert for a 
simple Christmas dinner or supper. 





Salad Sandwiches 


UT slices of bread 

into rounds and fill 
with fruit salad made 
thus: one and a half 
pints of cut celery, three- 
quarters of a pint cut 
pineapple, one-half pint 
shelled pecans. Use 
mayonnaise or French 
dressing with sugar and 
red pepper in it. Put 


this between the rounds | 


of bread, and decorate 
like the face of a clock 
with olives. The salad 
should be chopped quite 
fine. The olive strips 
may be set in place with 
beaten egg white, or the 
top may be spread with 
cream cheese. 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast 
COCOA 


is the standard for 


|| Fine Quality — Delicious Flavor — ; 
Absolute Purity 


























|| JEN view of the fact that there are on 

the market at the present time 

many cocoa and chocolate prepa- 
rations of inferior quality, some of them 
put up in imitation of our brands, con- 
| sumers should be sure that they get 
| the genuine Baker goods with our 
| trade-mark on the packages. 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| The high quality of Baker’s Cocoa 
| and Baker’s Chocolate has been main- 
tained for over 132 years. 


| Choice Recifes sent free 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Handsomely iIustrated booklet of 
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A beautiful new token card to repre- 
sent a year’s subscription for Harper’s 
Bazar is now ready. Any reader of The 
Bazar may have one or more for the ask- 
ing. You send the token card to your 
friend at Christmas-time; you send the 
name and address to The Bazar with 
$1.25, and the first copy will be delivered 
at Christmas-time. 

Foryour own renewal and one gift sub- 
scription remit only $2.00 for the two. 
Two gift subscriptions are only $2.00. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
Franklin Square New York 
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Home Study and Club Topics 


Conducted by 


HE topic for my club paper is ‘* The Salem 
Witcheraft.””. Will you tell me where 
I can get material on this subject? I would 


prefer books rather than magazine articles. 
U. E. C 


There is a great collection of historical data 
on this subject, but I have selected the titles 


of a few books which give the Salem Witch- 
craft story in outline. Some of these books 
give a good deal of detail. Salem Witch- 
craft in Outline, by C. E. Upham; Witchcraft 
and Quakerism, by A. M. Gammere; Witch- 
craft in Salem Village, by W. S. Nevins; 


Witchcraft Delusion in Coloniai Connecticut, by 


J. M. Taylor. 


The Public Market 
OULD you kindly tell me where I 
could obtain literature about “The 
Public Market"? I want anything touching 
on its advantages and disadvantages to the 


housekeeper and the public, also the method 
of conducting a public market.—F. B 
The following magazine articles will give 


you the help you wish on your subject: 
Current Literature, March, 1912; The De- 
lineator, June, 1912; The Independent, August 
22, 1912; Harper's Weekly, May 25, 1912; 
The United States Agricultural Department 
Year Book, 1911. 
South America 
HE club topic for this year is “South 
America.” Will you help me to find 
some magazine material giving description 
and facts about travel in that continent? 
RTF 


The subject is a large one, and evidently 


you do not mean to make a study of any 
particular country. I hope this list will 
help you: Atlantic, February, 1912; World 


1912; Bulletin Pan-American 
Union, February, 1912; Century, November- 
January, 1911-12; Bulletin Pan-America, 
March, 1912; Outing, August-September, 
1912; Chautaucuan, September, 1911, May, 
1912 (this is important). 


Today, January, 


The Latin Quarter 
HE subject of my club paper is “The 
Real Latin Quarter.” Will you tell 
me where to find material that will help me 
to prepare such a paper?—E. S. K. 

Some books on the Latin Quarter which 
you will like to read are: The Real Latin 
Quarter, by F. Berkeley Smith; A Latin 
Quarter Courtship, by Henry Howland; La 
Vie Boheme, by Murger; and The Beloved 
Vagabond, by W. J. Locke. 

Christmas Legends 
ILL you tell me where to find some 
historical account of Christmas Leg- 
ends, and also something about the Christmas 
customs in France and Italy?—E. C. F. 

These few titles may be helpful to you. 
If you care for more, I shall be glad to send 
them to you by mail: Christmas in Art, by 
Frederick Keppel; Christmas of Old, by H. 
Butterworth; Journalistic Jottings (Christmas 
on the Continent), by W. B. Kingston; Christ- 
mas Holidays in Rome, by W. 'T. Kip; Holidays 
(Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide customs), 
by N. B. Warren. 

Legal Status of Women in England 
M* club paper is on the “Le; gal Status of 
Women in my State and in England.” 
I have the material for my State; will you give 
me the title of a book or some magazine 
articles on the rest of the question?—A. L. W 

The books that will give you the information 
you wish are R. C. Dorr’s What Eight Million 
Women Want, pp. 59-74; Popular Law Mak- 
ing, by F. J. Stimson. I refer you also to 
The Contemporary Review, February, 1911; 
and The Fortnightly Review, November, 1911. 


Ireland 


iLL you give me a list of magazine 
__ artic ‘les which deal with the politics, 
description and _ travel — 


| and poetry of Ireland? 


books, but I 
want the more recent 
magazine literature on 
the subject.—A. E. F 

So much is being writ- 
ten about Ireland and 
the Irish just now that 


I have 
cordially 


all questions to 


Questions about books and reading are 
welcomed ; 
here at the earliest possible moment. A 
personal answer will be sent if you inclose 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
“Home Study,” 


tm Franklin Square, New York City. 


they 


E. B. Cutting 


this is necessarily an incomplete list: Harper’s 
Bazar, February, 1912; Living Age, January 
20, 1912; Atlantic, June, 1912; Fortnightly, 
February, June, 1912; Current Literature, June, 
1912;, North American Review, June, 1912; 
World Today, March, 1912; MeClure’s, Jan- 
uary, 1912; Independent, January 25, 1912; 
Contemporary Review, March, 1912. 


About Canada 

AM to prepare a paper on Canada for our 

club. Will you kindly suggest some 
magazines or books where I may find material 
to help me in writing the paper?—G. ‘i 

There is so much material it is difficult to 
make a selection, but I hope the following 
list will be of service: “Canada and Women 
Immigrants,” Review of Reviews, July, 1912; 
Seribner’s, April, 1912; Outlook, January 27, 
1912; Nation, June 6, 1912; Reriew of Reviews, 


March, 1912; Canadian Magazine, August, 

1912; Country Life, May 15, 1912. Books 

that will interest you are: Open Trails, by 

Jeanie Canuck; Lady Merton, Colonist, by 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Sanitation 

| HE subject assigned me for my club 
paper is “Modern Sanitation.” Will 


you help me to find some magazine articles | 


that will give me material for my paper? 
H. M. C. 
This is a small list, but I shall be glad to 
send you a supplementary one. Survey, Sep- 
tember 7, 1912; Scientific American, October 
5, 1912; Collier's, September 28, 1912; The 


North American Review, November, 1912. 


Browning 
ILL you tell me where the line “The 
true has no value beyond the sham” 
may be found, and also what are the lines 
immediately following it?—E. L. L. 


The line is from Browning’s poem “The 
Statue and the Bust,” and the lines you wish 
are: 

“The true has no value beyond the sham: 


As well the counter as the coin, I submit; 
When your table’s a hat, and your prize a 
dram, 

Shake your counter as boldly ev'ry 
Venture as warily, use the same skill, 
Do your best, whether winning or losing it, 
If you choose to play!—is my principle; 

Let a man contend to the uttermost 

For his life’s set prize, be what it will.” 


whit, 


The Stage 
Ov R club is planning an evening meeting 
with the subject ‘Famous Actors and 
Actresses.” Rather than discuss American 
actors only, I thought it would be interesting 
to discuss the more famous ones of different 
countries. Will you give me some assistance? 
Your idea in regard to your evening of 
famous actors and actresses is a good one, 
and I should carry it out as you plan. Per- 
haps these books will be of assistance to you 
in getting information on the subject: Our 
Old Actors, by H. B. Baker; The National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, see index 
volume, page 159; The American Stage of 
To-day, by W. A. Bradley, with introduction 
by William Winter; English Actors from 
Shakespeare to MacCready, by H. B. Baker; 
American Stage of To-day, by W. P. Eaton; 
Plays and Players of Modern Italy, by Addison 
McCleod. These magazine articles may also 
be helpful: Overland, December, 1911; Cana- 
dian Magazine, January, 1912; Harper's 
Bazar, July, 1912; Delineator, March, 1912; 
American Magazine, January, 1912; Century, 
August, 1912; Collier’s, March 23, 1912. 


Style 

AM anxious to make an intelligent study 

of style, and to get a bibliography of the 
masters who have written on that subject. 
Will you please direct me?—FE. T. 

You will find Barrett Wendell’s English Com- 
position very helpful, 
also Walter Pater’s Essay 
on Style. Lrefer you to 
the chapters in William 
T. Brewster's English 
Composition and Style, 
pp. 140-303. In 
book you will find the 
bibliography you wish. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


my inability to do otherwise. The room was in 
an uproar; I was reading at the top of my 
voice. biting my lips at the end of each sen- 
tence to keep from joining in. Once in a while 
there was a lull in the storm, only to gather 
renewed force as I mercilessly tried to fit an 
English tongue into a Norwegian mouth. 
Teacher’ was wiping her eyes and trying to 
tell me to stop when Miss Frost entered. 
There was an instant hush, and I sat down. 
Here and there a subdued chuckle sent Miss 
Frost’s piercing glances in the direction of the 
culprit: women teachers were as iron-handed 
as the men I had been accustomed to in the 
old world. I was almost afraid of her as she 
approached my desk. She handed me a slip 
of paper with fractions to be added. If there 
was anything in agthmetic I ps know, it 
was fractions; they Were small; I added them 
in my head and wrote down the result. Then 
there was a conference between the principal 
and Miss Marsh, and the outcome was that 
I remained in the class in spite of my de- 
ficiencylin English. I silently blessed my old- 
country teacher of fractions and percentages. 
His equal I never expected to find. After 
school Miss Marsh called me to her desk; 


she ‘ould not call on me if I didn’t wish it, 
and she would help me with English after 
school. I almost felt tears in my eyes at all 


this kindness, but said I had to work, and 
could not stay after school. I ran all the way 
home, storming into the parlor where Mrs. 
Fiske was practising her Beethoven sonatas. 

“T am in fifth grade, and teacher is a 
wonder,” I blurted cut. 

“Fifth grade. Then you have three more 
classes to go through; three more years of 
grammar school, four of high school, four . . .” 
but her last words were not heard, for by that 
time I had made the stairs in two or three leaps, 
and was getting into my calico dress. I had 
made a beginning; I was overwhelmed with 
joy, and no flood of discouraging words could 
have quenched the fire of enthusiasm that 
almost seemed to consume me. 

Housework had been a bore up till this 
time, but now it did not matter how hard I 
worked; there were always the hours at school 
and the hours after supper when the books 
came out. I finished my housework in an 
incredibly short time, so short that it invited 
disastrous results. I must be kept busy. 
Mr. Fiske had given up his office job on account 
of ill health, and was at that time driving a 
delivery wagon. This necessitated my getting 
up at five to get his breakfast. At eight Mrs. 
Fiske came down, and again the table had to 
be set. The time between looked alluring as 
a study period. Not so, not so. ... I must 
learn that “‘woman’s work is never done.” 
One morning I was ordered tor turn out a 
week’s washing before going to school. I 
finally reached the building with a flaming 
face, dripping with sweat, and fell into my 
seat in a limp heap. Confound the tribe of 
women! Confound immaculate table-cloths, 
dustless mahogany table-tops, and ashless 
cushions and rugs! I raged inside, and did 
no work for half an hour; then it dawned on 
me that it was all my own fault. Who could 
make me wash clothes before going to school 
if I said I wouldn’t? No one; and no one 
ever should. I was learning the art of self- 
preservation. 

But whatever clouds there were on the 
horizon now and then of the outside world, 
they were soon forgotten when I reached 
school. One by one the words showed signs 
of friendship—fickle though it be, for the very 
next day they would often forget that they 
had ever known me, staring at me coldly as 
before. We were studying the history of the 
early settlers, and, while I felt a deep bond of 
sympathy with them, my heart went out to 
the Red men. Slowly I wrested the tales of 
the wild woods from the pages, forgetting 
everything around me. One day in January, 
as Miss Marsh was preparing the class for 
Lincoln Day exercises, she called me to the 
desk to give me some preliminary knowledge 
ofgthis great man. 
we “We think a great deal of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” she began. 

**So do we, in my country,” I replied. 

She looked at me and then turned toward 
the class: 

“Children, they know about Abraham Lin- 
coln in Norway—just think of it.” 

**But he is an American,” replied the class. 

“No,” said Miss Marsh, settling back in her 
chair, “he belongs to the world.” 

It was my turn to be amazed; she under- 
stood. That day I stayed after school to talk 
with her, supper or no supper ready on time. 

Miss Marsh’ was anxious to put me ahead 
in the classes, and was looking for an oppor- 
tunity to do so. One day she gave the class 
an advanced problem in arithmetic, and I was 
the only one that solved it. 

“But she is older than we are,” 
class. 

This I knew, and considered the incident 
no triumph at all—merely a chance to get 
ahead. Teacher sent me to the principal’s 
room with a note to place me in the seventh 
grade. Miss Frost; however, did not deem 
it advisable to have me go too fast, and much 
to my own and Miss Marsh’s disappointment 
I was sent to the sixth-grade room. I had 


wailed the 





begun to hope that the three years might be 
reduced to two. The teacher of the sixth 
was full of “mild lambency” but lusterless, 
and I almost wished myself back in the fifth 
grade. But Miss Marsh must not be put to 
shame, and I worked even harder than before. 
When school was out in June Miss Frost gave 
me a card entitling me to enter the seventh 
grade when I returned in the fall. I had 
been in America eight months—all I had done 
was to pass through two grades of grammar 
school; I had not yet found out whether I 
would make good. One thing I knew: my 
knowledge of English, although limited, was 
sufficient to open cracks in the wall that a 
foreign tongue and customs had raised be- 
tween me and the rest of the world. I felt that 
I was beginning to “belong.” 

(To be continued) 


Art of Homemaking 
(Continued from page 21) 

supply, of gas and electricity. If you find a 
place that seems just right, try to see it in winter 
time as well as in summer; or, at least, learn 
thoroughly about the conditions at the undesir- 
able time of year. And, really, winter is the best 
time to go house hunting. In winter you see the 
flaws, the drawbacks, the view with the trees 
bare, the chill evening mist. And if the place 


stands the test of winter, and you are sure it is | 


not going to be too hot in summer, you are safe. 

It is a deceptive cheapness that tempts you 
into a neighborhood where the limit of progress 
has nearly been reached. Keep steadily in the 
line of best development; get a place with a 
future instead of a past. And in studying the 
line of future development you will not find 
much competition. Nothing is more surpris- 
ing than the indifference of people toward 
real estate just a little in advance of where rise 
in value, based on increase of population, has 
come. Most men are far better satisfied to 
pay three thousand an acre for a certainty that 
has arrived than to be in advance of the cer- 
tainty and pay only a thousand. 

An attractive home, whether you have 
chosen it and bought it or chosen the site and 
built it, is one of the finest and most romantic 
things in the world, and one full of practical 
potentialities. If you haven’t begun early, 
begin late. And remember the man in the 
recent |tale of Maarten Maartens, who 
‘dropped all his worries, picked up what was 
left of his fortune, recovered what was left of 
his health, and built exactly the house he 
wanted in the neighborhood he preferred.” 


Housekeeping 


(Continued from page 18) 
would make a very tidy little sum to use in 
having extra things for dinner or supper at 
some one time. 

We criticized her ordinary bills of fare in 
detail, and made out others which could come 
within the sums allowed in that time and 
place. 
give these in our next month’s issue that what 
is possible and proper in January in Rhode 
Island is not what one would or might be 
using in Colorado or California. It is a fair 
statement to add here that at the present 
time this family is living within its means, and 
as they have reached the place where con- 
versation with both members is now possible, 
we may believe that in spite of a fixed income 
some day there may be a lessening of interest 
on that mortgage. 


NE of our subscribers has asked regard- 

ing a “Lazy Susan” made of glass in 
place of the usual mahogany. We have been 
unable to get a trace of a glass “‘Lazy Susan” 
from any source. The best house-furnishing 
stores of both New York and Boston state 
that they have never seen this revolving 
stand for the table of any material but wood, 
certainly never made of glass, nor can they 
find any one who makes such a thing. The 
Lazy Susan mentioned in the article to which 
the inquirer referred was larger than usual 
and made of silver, the revolving top turning 
on ball bearings in the standard. 








For it must be remembered when we | 


2.—To the inquirer living in the South who | 


has asked concerning the adjustment of ex- 
penses on an income of $100 a month, we had 
already in a measure replied to this in the 
article for this month concerning Mrs. Home- 
made’s experience. But we would ask further 
assistance and information from the writer 
of this letter for our necessary guidance. We 
need to know market prices and what is in 
season in Georgia during the winter months. 
In the North with meats at prohibitive prices, 
the eggs sell at sixty and seventy and even 
seventy-five cents a dozen for strictly fresh 
variety; 
a pound, and fresh vegetables are to be found 
only in the larger cities. Fruits are very ex- 
pensive. We used to buy good “oranges in 
northern New York for thirty and thirty-five 


butter soars to forty or fifty cents | 


cents a dozen, and now we pay sixty for ‘those | 


not so good. And our supply of fruits is con- 
fined to oranges, grapefruit, and bananas for 
several months. 

If our bills of fare and recipes do not fill 
your definite needs, please say so with frank- 


ness, and tel! us in what places adjustments | 


might be made to help you and those who 
live in the same section of the country. 
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== This New Approved — 


Massage Tapper 
Is Wonderfully 


Aiding 
Woman’s Beauty 


Here is an entirely new, 
simple and most effective 

. method of massage — 
self applied tapping, 

for Face, Neck, Arms, 
Scalp and Body. It 

4 is the Daisy Massage 
P min It clears, 

Sone, whitens and 
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neck or defeient parts of st oF, 

fates circulation ms blood 8 fle firm and fair. ei] 

with your favorite. toilet preparation and apply: VY by 
jUpequalled for shampooing, scalp massage 


THE DAISY 
MASSAGE TAPPER 


No electricity or Power Required. No cost to oper. 
woman should have one = use_regularly. It 

dices! La results. d and recommende: by 
America’s lead ith ean pn expe! 
Highly plated \ wit ry rubbey handle and put up in Hand- 
some case. a lif fetime. Low pric 
Sent ie—eautitully Illustrated Booklet **For Health and 
Saunte Sake’ Satine many beauty 

secrets. Write for it today 


inperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Harrison St. & Center Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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You Can an Weigh | 


You Fer! Weigh 


You can, I know it, 
because I have re- 
duced 30,000 women 
and have built up as 
many more—scientifi- 
cally, naturally, with- 
out drugs, in the pri- 
of s= own rooms; I can 

Me nd vitality — at the 
same on strengthen your heart 
Fl action; can teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and re- 
lieve such ailments as nervous- 
ness, torpid liver, consti- 
pation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 8 4 
pounds less, and I have gaine 
wonderfully in strength.” 
Another says: ‘‘ Last May I 
weighed 106 pounds, this May I 
weigh 126, and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 
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build 














Write today for my free 
booklet. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
D 
624 Michigan Blvd., 





Growth in Silence 














ept. 24 
Chicago 
Author of * in Si .” “Self Sufficiency,” etc. 





To ask questions 
about anything 
advertised in this 
issue use Reply Letter 
Coupon on page 33 





Instant Bunion Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just let 
epeve it to you as I have done for 
Br 532 others in the last six months. 
I claim to have the most successful 
remedy for bunions ever made and I 
want you to let me send you a treat- 
ment Free, entirely at my expense. I 
don’t care how many so-called cures, 
orshields oP ads you ever tried with- 
out success—I don’t care howdisgusted 
you are with them all—you have not 
tried my remedy and ave such 
absolute confidence init that I am 
| going to_send you a treatment ab- 
pac FREE. Itisa wonderful yet 
simple home remedy which re plieves 
you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and 
thus the ugly deformity disappears- - 
all this while you are wearing tighter 
shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treat ment Wil] be sent 
you promptly in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY Co. 3518 W. 26th St. 





Chicago 











ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 
Dermanently destroyed, ag 
guaranteed. Mme. 
Julians specific has 
stood the test 38 vears. 
Absolutely harmless. 
No electricity, poison, 
pain. Protected by law. 
MME. JULIAN, 432 Sth ave. 
New York City 











THE REAL THING 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 

Full of fun and wit, with flash 
after flash of good-tempered satire, 
every one of these light and airy bits 
of farce will provide delightful read- 
ing. Admirably suited to dramatic 
reading or monologue. 

Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, : 


$1.00. 
NEW YORK 




















Tenth in The Bazar Beauty and Health Series 


Bernhardt’s Secrets of Beauty 


Revealed by 


R. CAISSARATO, one of the best known 
of the world’s beauty culturists, became 
even more famous when he accepted the position 
of beauty physician to Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt. At one time his dainty Louis XV. bou- 


| doir and office were the rendezvous of many 


brilliant French women and many celebrated 
American beauties. He gave up his general 
practice and clientele, and took entire charge of 
the régime of Madame Bernhardt for more: than 
sixteen years. This interview was given to 
Anita Scott at Dr. Caissarato’s country home 


| near Paris —Tue Eprrors. 








WANT to help you to grow as beautiful 

as God meant you to be when he thought 
of you first. Nowhere else in the world,” 
Dr. Caissarato said, “has the giant of ma- 
terial progress worn such huge seven-league 
boots as in that young republic of yours; but 
with all your progress and success you have 
been culpably blind concerning certain funda- 
mental principles which underlie every fair 
structure that is being built for all time. You 
have squandered health as recklessly as a child 
tosses sands upon the seashore.” 

And health means beauty. Health is the 
pilot that guides us into the port of perfection, 
and without health all the artificial aids to 
beauty are as valueless 
as if we poured a bucket 
of fresh water into the 
sea to wash out the salt. 
Madame Bernhardt has 
been such a conspicuous 
figure, both for her won- | 
derful histrionic powers 
and her marvelous youth, 
that a few words in re- 
gard to this amazing 
patient of Dr. Caissarato | 
will, I feel sure, prove of 
interest to the many wom- 
en who have followed her 
career with eagerness. 

It was while I was in 
Paris a few years ago that 
I became ac -quainted with 
Dr. Caissarato, a man as 
famous as physician and 
beauty culturist as she is 
as actress. Through him 
I had the pleasure of hav- 
ing tea with the trage- 
dienne, and enjoyed a half-hour’s chat in 
homelike familiarity over the tea table. She 
was well over sixty, and was as supple and 
active as a woman of forty. 1 think it was 
her wonderful activity which first impressed 
me, her extreme gracefulness and easy, lithe 
movements that have fascinated many 
across the footlights. Not only does she pos- 
sess youth of body and face, but a youthful- 
ness of thought and expression. Perhaps she 
divined what was passing in my mind, for she 
laughingly turned to Dr. Caissarato, a small, 
serious-faced man with keen eyes and wonder- 
ful acumen in judging character. 

* Tiens,” she laughed, as she pointed to him 
dramatically, “I owe it all to him, n’est ce 
pas? But he makes you work, nothing but 
work.” 

Caissarato smiled. 

“To accomplish anything one must work. 
To build a_ house, it work; to train a 


Rice 








pounds. 


Oatmeal—z2 
Lavender 





for an hour. 


so 


1S 


Bran—6 pounds. 
pounds. 
’2 pound. 


Boil, in two quarts of water, 
Strain and add 
two quarts of the decoction to 
the bathing wz 
there should previously have 
been dissolved an ounce each of 
borax and bicarbonate of soda. | 


Dr. Caissarato 


to a house if you go away and leave it uncared 
for? It becomes filled with dust and dirt, and 
in time it falls into ruin and decay. It is so 
with the human house, the body; if it is not 
polished and dusted and nourished it falls 
into ruin. In other words, old age sets in 
and youth flees.” 

“What do you advise the average woman 
to do to keep herself in condition?” I asked. 

““What I make Madame Bernhardt do,” he 
answered, quickly. “Diet, exercise, bathe.” 
- ADAME was right, it is the trinity of 
beauty; without those three no woman 
can keep her youth or her good looks. The 
careful woman who prides herself upon her 
appearance and charm will not find it difficult 
to comply with a few simple rules. It is not 
tedious work to become supple and lovely; 
there is no complex system to follow out; but 
interest and persistency are needed. The in- 
different woman soon grows to look careless 
and shows the unfailing marks of neglect and 
the ravages of time. I have no patience with 
the careless woman,” C aissarato went on, 
with a touch of contempt; “what is more un- 
attractive than an untidy, badly groomed 
woman? Health, good looks, charm, youth 
are the blessed inheritance of every woman, but 
through neglect and lack 
of persistency and cultiva- 
tion the rose plant bears 


Bernhardt’s 
Beauty Bath 
Barley—2 pounds. 
1 pound. 
Pulverized lupin seed—3 


no roses.” 

“Most women are too 
busy to devote several 
hours a day to exercises 
and bathing,” I protested. 

“Several hours a day 
are not necessary. With 
Madame Bernhardt it is 
another matter. Her vi- 
tality, after each per- 
formance, is lowered, and 
through the emotional 
parts she plays her nerves 
are exhausted; therefore 
she needs extra attention, 
and the repair work must 
be done at once. For the 
average woman half an 
hour a day will work 
wonders.” 

“And the 
asked. 

Dr. Caissarato looked at me, turned off the 
battery, and motioned to the nurse to remove 
the glass globe. 

“What do you want to know?” 

“I want a concise statement of what you 
deem necessary for the average woman to do 
to keep youthful.” 

“H’m.” Caissarato looked thoughtful. 

“Ts it very expensive?” 

““No; any woman can afford to diet prop- 
erly, exercise a certain amount, and bathe.” 

“But your system of baths is expensive.” 

“Not at all. There are some baths (beauty 
baths) that are very costly; but the simple 
stimulating baths can easily be afforded by 
the woman of small means. Take dieting, for 
instance; you Americans eat too many sweets 
and drink too much tea and coffee. They are 
bad for the nerves, and anything that affects 
the nervous system is disastrous to beauty. 
Drink plenty of pure water, cooled—not iced. 





ater, in| which 


diet?” I 








fine thoroughbred horse, it is work; to cui- Eat simple, nourishing foods, and exercise 
tivate rare roses, it is work.” every day, and take either a tub or a regular 
bath of some stimulating 
ERHAPS the doctor's ae _ herbs.” 
simile was not very | r | 
clear, but I understood Bernhardt’s AISSARATO took up 
what he meant. The per- a handful of dried 


fecting of the human body, 
the culture of beauty, like 
the culture of rare roses, 
takes time, and one must 


Alum-— 
Almond Milk 





Wrinkle Eradicator 


-60 grains. 


leaves from a cabinet and 

held them out to me. 
**Dried rosemary, cost- 

ing a few pennies, is far 


work; but, ah, the result! ' Sok better for the skin than 
Is it not worth while to —1¥% ounces. impure soap. I disap- 
keep the perfection of Rose water—6 ounces prove utterly of the hot, 
youth and the charm of Tel ae, soapy baths American 
girlhood intact? Dissolve the alum in women indulge in daily. 

The gain shrugged the rose water, then pour “These cleansing baths 
meaningly. . are bound to make the 

“What has he made slowly into the almond flesh flabby, and flabby 
you do, Madame?” I | milk, stirring constantly. flesh is the forerunner of 
asked, eagerly. | Settle i ; ~ | wrinkles. The outer lay- 

“What has he not made | ottle anc use when | er of skin begins to shrink, 
me do!” she exclaimed. i needed. | amd then old age shows its 

“Ah, but I have | | touch. Get up half an 
trained, I have exercised, = , ~ ie hour earlier in the morn- 
and bathed—the trinity ing, take a few brisk ex- 
of beauty, Mademoiselle, the three hand- ercises, bend the body backward and forward, 


maidens that we women who wish to be charm- 
ing must obey faithfully. Is it not so, Doctor?” 

Dr. Caissarato had been with Sarah Bern- 
hardt fourteen years, and during that time he 
had labored firmly and loyally, implanting his 
system, and attending to the physical needs 
of the greatest actress the world has seen. 

A few days later I was in the doctor’ s office 
undergoing one of his famous “blue-ray” 
treatments for impaired circulation, and once 
more I approached the subject of Sarah Bern- 
hardt’ s youthfulness and undying charm. 

“She told you the truth when she said I 
made her work,” he said. ‘What happens 


twist slowly from the waist. 

“Madame Bernhardt does these faithfully 
for a half-hour every morning. Then take a 
warm bath with either salt, or, if preferred, a 
milky bath of herbs. 

‘Spray the body afterward with cold water, 
or dilute a good toilet vinegar with water and 
dash it over the body. Dry with a rough 
towel, and brush the body thoroughly with a 
stiff flesh-brush. This will bring up the cir- 
culation, which is the great secret of youth— 
the blood must flow freely, thus rousing a 
sluggish liver and throwing off the germs of 

(Continued on page 41) 
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and 
CARE OF 
Hair 
Eyes 
and 


Feet 


THE 


‘My | 
facialex- 
ercises 
‘do for 

the face 
\ hat my exercises for 
the body have done 
for the health and 


|: figures of 60,000 
women. The results 


are quick and marvelous. Insix to ten 
minutes a day you can do more with 
these exercises at home than massage 
will accomplish in an hour a day ina 
beauty parlor.”--Susanna Cocroft. 

Miss Cocroft has prepared the instructions 
for this course. Those who know her 
national—yes international—reputation as 
a restorer of health and youth, will be as 
pleased to hear of this new feature in her 
work as they will be certain that it will pro- 
duce precisely the results she claims for it. 


Wrinkles 


Sagging Facial Muscles 
Double Chins Flabby and Thin Neck 
Tired Eyes Crows Feet 
Pimples Pouches beneath the Eyes 
Sunken Cheeks Thin or Oily Hair 
Tender Inflamed Feet Sallow, 
Discolored or Freckled Skins 


and many other blemishes are relieved by 
invigorating the muscles and bringing a 
more nourishing blood to the parts affected. 

The expression is invigorated, the skin 
becomes firm, smooth and clear, the hair 
glossy and abundant, and our pupils look 
ten years younger. 


A Woman Is As Old As She Looks 


The direction of this work is in the hands of 7 
nieces, Miss Grace L. Ballack and Miss Mildred A. 
Albee, whose assoc iation with Miss Cocroft for many 
years has adequately qualified them to assume the 
direction of this department of Miss Cocroft’s culture 
training. 

Write for our Free booklet to-day. 


| Grace-Mildred Culture Course | 
| 624 Michigan Ave., Dept. 4, CHICAGO | 











EXERCISE YOUR 
FACIAL MUSCLES 





and Restore Your Youthful Appearance and Beauty 


Every Woman 
restore youthful outlines to the figure. 
had more experience in this work than any other woman in Europe 
or America, has applied this principle to the muscles of the Face, 
perfecting a scientific system of Facial Exercises which, in the 
same marked degree, restore youthful expression, contour and 
healthy freshness to the face. No astringent, massage, vibration, 
or other external treatment ever can exercise well even the super- 
ficial muscles, and they cannot reach the deeper muscles at all. 
This system by really exercising the facial and neck muscles, 
remedies, removes and prevents 
Lines on Forehead 
**Crow’s Feet,” ete. 

Drawn Down Features 
Sagging Chee 
Drooping Mouth Corners 

Miss Murray's Book, ‘‘Facial Exercise,'* tells how young women 
may enhance and preserve and older women restore fac jal beauty. 
No one is too old to benefit. Write for it today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. HI, 417 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Knows that properly applied exercises 
Kathryn Murray, who has 


Donble Chin 

Hollows in Cheeks and Neck 
Withered and Yellow Necks 
Flaceid or Wasted Tissues 
Congeaten Muddy Complexion 





BLAC 


Face Powper 
WOMAN'S BEAUTY 


is her complexion. Society requires and every 
woman desires that soft, clear, velvety smooth- 
ness which LABLACHE al- 
ways imparts. Invisible, 
but adherent, its deliéate 
perfume is a sugges 
tion of refinement. 


Safuse. Substitutes 
etn y be dangerous, 
Fiesl White. PinkorCream 
50c. a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. Send 
10 cents for a sample 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, Dept.I, 
125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. | 
































‘Makes the Skin Like 
The favorite beauty aid of well- 
groomed women everywhere. 


“All Dealers Nation-Wide sell ELCAYA 
JAMES C.CRANE. Sole Agent, 108 Fulton St. N.Y. 
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The House Beautiful 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine on Home Making 

















In order to get a fair idea of the value of THE House BEAUTIFUL, you should see not one issue but 
several consecutive issues. 

Instructive, practical articles, beautifully illustrated, on house building, furnishing, decorating and 
gardening. Hints and helps that will save many dollars and make the home and its surroundings more 
attractive, are published monthly in THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. 


Among its architectural features the work of Mr. Aymar Embury, II, and Mr. Charles E. White, Jr., 
M.A.I.A., needs special mention. Subjects treated during the year will embrace “Country and City 
Homes,” “ Homes of Moderate Cost,” “The Possibilities of the Small House,” “ Design in Relation to 
Site,” “The Abuse of the Bungalow,” “Concrete and Stucco,” “The Brick Revival,’ “Colonial Adapta- 
tions,” and “ American Houses on English Lines.” 


There will be practical articles devoted to interior construction, with valuable hints as to the plumbing, 
lighting and heating of the home. Miss Elizabeth Bootes Clark, Landscape Architect, and Mr. Clarence 
Moores Weed, Garden Specialist, will contribute monthly illustrated articles. A subscriber has recently 
written us, “I find the garden articles in THE Housr BEAUTIFUL the most practical of any that I read, 
and fourteen magazines come to my home.” 


Regular Departments of The House Beautiful 


The Shopping Guide— This department deals with new terials, methods of construction, general equipment, 
devices, household utilities, etc. We invite the oppor- including detailed plans for the furnishing and dec- 
tunity to serve our subscribers by advising them what orating of homes. 
to buy, where to buy and how much to pay. Automobile Notes—This department is conducted by 

Live Stock Department— This department is prepared Fred J. Wagner, the best-known writer on the auto- 
to meet all demands for information regarding live stock, mobile in America. 
dogs, poultry and game birds. Old China, Old Furniture, Collectors’ Interests— 

Home Service Bureau—This bureau is prepared to are regular departments conducted by experts. Articles 
give subscribers detailed information about property, of great value to the collector and of increasing interest 
house building, architects’ services, building ma- to the average reader. 





Free Service Bureau 


As a subscriber you are entitled to the advice of our experts free of cost. This service is invaluable. 
The editor will be glad to describe in detail the decoration of a single room or to give general suggestions 
for several rooms, in reply to letters from subscribers. Replies will be sent by mail if desired. 


Our Special Holiday Offer 


We will send you THe House BrEaAutTiFuL for six consecutive issues for only ONE DOLLAR 
(regular price $1.50), and for extra good measure, FREE OF CHARGE, carriage prepaid by us, we will 
send you as a special premium 


The House Beautiful Portfolio of House Building, 
_Furnishing and Decorating 


This portfolio contains beautiful plates, many of which are in colors, showing interiors and exteriors, 
and descriptions of houses, living rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms, halls, kitchens, mantels, etc. A com- 
plete practical description goes with each picture. 





Simply write your name and.address on the coupon below and 
mail today with ONE DOLLAR, at our risk. Surely it is worth this 
small sum to get ideas from hundreds of distinctive homes and gardens, 
which can be applied to making yours more beautiful and livable. 








Tue House BEAUTIFUL, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Enclosed find One Do tar, for which please enter my subscription for six months, 
commencing with the current issue, and send me free of charge, prepaid, THE Houser 
BEAUTIFUL PorTFOLIO oF .HousE BUILDING, FURNISHING AND DECORATING. 
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| Bernhardt’s Secrets 
cof Beauty 


(Continued from page 39) 


oldage. Eata light breakfast, and I guarantee 
you will feel like a different woman.” 

According to Dr. Caissarato, the essential 
thing is to open the pores of the skin by the 
bath, which is to be followed by abundant 
friction. Its influence upon body and mind 
is purifying and invigorating, preparing one 
for any duty or perplexity that the day may 
have in store; especially when sleep has not 
been restful. He says that the warm salt tub 
will often restore the vitality as much as three 
or four hours of sleep. 

“Tt is only by experimenting that a woman 
can determine the frequency and the tempera- 
ture of baths which best agree with her,” he 
continued. “No arbitrary rules can be laid 
down. 

“*No one should remain in the bath, be it 
hot, warm, or cold, longer than half an hour, 
and in most cases ten minutes is long enough. 
A good substitute for the celebrated beauty 
bath of milk—the one Sarah Bernhardt has 
used successfully for years—is the following: 
Marshmallow flowers, half a pound; hyssop 
herb, one-quarter of a pound; bran flour, four 
pounds. 

“This can be put into an ordinary bath.” 


FRENCH device for a calming bath of 

which Caissarato speaks highly is in the 
spring and summer to toss three handfuls of 
wild cowslips into the warm water. An old 
French beauty bath which has been used by 
Bernhardt for years is printed herewith. 
This is unequaled for softening, whitening, 
and preserving the flesh, and the ingredients 
are inexpensive and can be procured without 
difficulty. Caissarato puts great faith in the 
continued use of this, and claims that it has 
preserved the firmness of the tragedienne’s 
skin, rendering it soft and supple. 

After this bath one should take a cup of 
warm milk, or a raw egg beaten to a froth, 
or some cooked fruit and a biscuit. Having 
taken this light meal, Madame Bernhardt shuts 
herself in her boudoir and studies a new part, 
or reads. She is then ready for a simple 
luncheon. 

** Long fasts,” Caissarato said, “are extreme- 
ly bad for the woman who wishes to preserve 
her youth. 

“Eat less and oftener, and above all take 
some easily digested food just before retiring; 
it induces sleep and calms the nerves. Ma- 
dame has a light supper on leaving the theater, 
and after a half-hour’s rest is rubbed down 
with a mixture of alcohol, camphor, and salt. 

“This is the rule for making the rub-down 
compound: 

“Take a quart bottle, half fill it with pure 
alcohol, dissolve one ounce of gum camphor in 
the alcohol, then put in two tablespoonfuls of 
salt; fill the bottle with water and it is ready to 
use, 

“It is the continued use of one thing that 
suits you,” says Caissarato, “that brings the 
desired result. Following this system for a 
week, then leaving it off for two, will have no 
effect. Persistency in following out these 
simple rules has been the magic that Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt has used to retain her won- 
derful youth.” 

The following formulas for toilet vinegars 
are two that are highly recommended by 
Caissarato, and can easily be put up, costing 

but a trifle. 








,. Tincture of benzoin—¥% ounce. 
| Tincture of vanilla—2 drachms. 
11% pints. 





| Triple rose water 





This can be used either plain or diluted, and 
is very whitening. The following is more 
elaborate, and should be diluted. 





Tonic Vinegar 





Oil of bergamot—12 grammes. 
Oil of citron—1o grammes. 
Tincture of benzoin—12 grammes. 
Extract of lavender—3o grammes. 
Pure white vinegar—134 pints. 











Let infuse for ten days, then bottle for use. 
This, as well as the other, can be used with 
great effect on the face and neck. 

The recipe for the wrinkle eradicator that 
Madame Bernhardt has used with success is 
also printed herewith. 


NEXT MONTH The Bazar article on Health and 
Beauty will be “ Beautifying the Mouth,” and it 
Will be fully illustrated with special photographs 





Lait Virginal | 
| 
| 
| 








The Bazar’s 


EVERY reader is invited to send answers. 
if there are no correct complete lists. 





Puzzle Mill 


Incomplete lists of answers receive prizes 
Send all letters to “* The Puzzle Miller,” 


Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City, as early in the month as is possible. 


GLAD New Year to all my kind assistant , 

millers! I wish it with all my heart, and 
trust to wish it again to you all, and to many 
more, whom I expect and hope to meet during 
the coming twelre months. The grist this 
month may seem too easy to the experienced 
puzzler whose time is unlimited, but, considering 
the calls of the busy holiday season, I decided 
to offer puzzles that would not encroach on over- 
full time. I hope I have succeeded. My 
mail will tell me. The prizes are good, and 


| will come in the form of slightly delayed Christ- 


mas gifts. I want to hear from every solver. 


THE PUZZLE MILLER. 


A Timely Diamond 


. Of three months I am the beginning. 

A foreigner with manners winning. 

The given name of a lady fair. 

. Of ice and snow I offer a share. 

A great explorer I now declare. 

An effort true at comprehending. 

While of months four this is the ending. 
By C. G. F., Massacuusetts. 


Roop wie 


Dress Demonstrations 


1. Prefix 100 to a head covering and make 
it idle talk. 

2. Insert 50 in another and make it “to 
applaud.” 

3. Subtract a zero from 
make a receptacle for mortar. 

4. Insert 50 in a head covering and have 
“to stop.” 

5. Subtract 100 from a shoulder covering 
and possess a wild animal. 


another and 


Dropped Vowel Puzzle 


(A double word to which you supply the 
missing vowels.) 

The Trade Of Every President. 

C-B-N-T—M-K-R. 


Enigmatic English Writers 
1. To purchase and to hurry. 
2. To agitate a weapon. 
3. Not slow. 
4. What the law charges us not to do. 
5. A domestic animal. 
6. A domestic animal and what another can 


7. Our puzzle department and a certain 
weight. 
8. Parts of a sentence and value. 
9. What a safe and sane Fourth abolishes. 
10. What the roast in the oven is doing. 
By C. H. S., PENNSYLVANIA. 
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or 


The Miller Hopes You Can Say This 


Two Easy Squares 


1 
A winter present for children. 
2. A girl’s name. 
A kind of jealousy. 
. Lengths of time. 


2 
. Frozen vapor. 
The center of the church. 
Above. 
cs very common verb. 
By F., Massacnvsetts. 


el ol bien 


| Greeting to All Millers 





(Translate this “pidgin” English into a 
genial January greeting.) 


HEAP WAR, PAY YEN 
a Cc. & FF. "MAssacHUsetts. 


Can You Simplify This Spelling? 
(Believing that “‘a little nonsense, now and 
then, is relished by” even the wisest assistant 
millers, I offer these words for elimination 
and elucidation. Their compiler believes that 
the way to get safely around foreign coun- 
tries is to pronounce each nation’s words 
exactly as they are spelled. Here he spells 
words as they are pronounced, and asks, ““ Why 


= 


not?” They are all names of animals seen 
in a menagerie and the first one is “elephant.” 
A “yard of puppies” is offered for the first 
solution.) 
1. Eellepeaaitchaentea. 
2. Seaaemeell. 
3. Beeaare. 
4. Elleyeohen. 
5. Oughtugh. 
3. Esseaell. 
7. Emohenkayey. 
. Em eyeenkay. 
9. Ughemeyeene. 
. Double youoell eff. 
By Puit O. Maru, Massacnusetts. 


A State Square 
A beautiful river and state. 
2. A plaything or a stay. 
3. A state that proclaims indebtedness. 
4. A beautiful stone. 
GERTRUDE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dear Puzzle Miller 
Here is an answer to your Riddle of Qualities. 
Sometimes papa’s been too lavish, 
And the small boy owns “A drum,” 
While he makes the welkin echo, 
We may wish our own was numb. 





Old sheet-iron spheres may lie 
They were “Drums” but ours are music 
To the soldiers marcbing by. 

L. A. k., New Jersey. 

















Letters of a Girl’s Name 


There’s the Fun 
It isn’t the prize— 
It’s the fun that lies 
In finding what others mean. 
When they think they’ve fooled you, 
But only schooled you 
To sharpening your wits up keen. 


L. A. R., New Jersey. 


January Prizes 

This month I offer two beautiful books for 
the best original puzzles of any kind sent to 
me. They may be squares, diamonds, char- 
ades, rebuses, enigmas, anagrams, or any pre- 
ferred kind. 

Three yearly subscriptions to Harper’s 
Bazar for the three best lists of answers. 

Five dollars for the five next best lists. 

A handsome 1913 calendar for the 
answer to each and every puzzle. 

Two books for consolation prizes. 

Please send answers by January 15th. 


first 


Attention, Puzzlers 

An interested mystic friend suggests that 
we have a series of puzzles, of varied forms, 
based on the names of the States of the Union, 
using all the names of the various divisions 
during the series. Two are adroitly woven 
into the square which she sends with her 
suggestion. I would be glad to learn what our 
puzzle fiiends think of this proposal and to 
area enigmas, diamonds, squares, buried 
words, anagrams, or other mystic work in 
which are embodied the names of States. 


October Prize Winners 





First Prize—Edwin R. Briggs, West 
Bethel, Maine. 
Cash Prizes——Mrs. Lena French, Mas- 





sachusetts; Cecilia Vanderslice, Pennsylvania; 

Joel H. Pile; Kentucky; Mary Thayer, Penn- 

sylvania; Miss Jessie Robertson, New York. 
Two Special Book Prizes.—Theodore H. 





Ames, New Jersey, and Mrs. A. C. Glenn, 
Virginia. 
Answers to December Grist 

Pickling Charade.—Cucumber. 

Hidden Creatures.—Regrets, egret; crooks, 


bowls, owl; scath, cat; scowl, 
hake; wants, ant; crate, rat; 


rook; reels, eel; 
cow; shakes, 
gasps, asp. 

A Nest of Notable N Vations.—Imagination, 
stagnation, procrastination, coronation, orig- 
ination, predestination, illumination, luna- 
tion, indignation, fulmination. 

A Nest of Ants.—Cormorant, 
adamant, plant, anticipant, gallant. 

Crossword Enigma: Rocket. Illustrated 
Puzzles.—Live Christmas Presents: Rabbits, 
chickens, squirrels, kittens, canaries, goldfish, 
parrots, white mice. Initial Puzzle: Coun 
R-unning- E-ght- E-plosion. TREE. 


antarctic; 

















| It’s important to know that you really 
Hi get all the nourishment from what 
Hi you eat. Chances are you don’t. Be- 
] cause under modern living conditions, 
4] your stomach, unassisted, cannot absorb 
H! all the nutriment of most foods. The 
scientific—the natural way to insure 
| perfect assimilation is to take a little 
M Liebig Com- 
Hpany’s Ex- 
Hi tract of Beef, 
with or be- 
fore meals, 
Has bouillon, 
| or in soups, 
Hl sauces, gra- 
HI vies. 
Liebig’s 
| pure extract 
Hof beef is 
Hone of the 
n.most pow- 
HN erful natural 
Hl exciters of 
i gastric secretion known. Besides, Lie- 

H big is delicious — as bouillon; and it 
Hi adds strength and zest to other soups; 
H| —it makes "made over" dishes most 
| tasty. 

Children and adults who cannot digest milk 
H| nearly always find it can be assimilated iE’ 


Hi fectly if the milk be slightly warmed and } 
| to 26 teaspoonful of Liebig be stirred into it. 


GET THE GENUINE 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


with blue signature across the label. 





















































Beautiful Rogers’ Silverware 


Send us the metal cap from a Liebig 
fe jar and 10c. for a Liebig bouillon 
spoon, Send one cap and we. fora 
table spoon, 

BS age -y0 Cc poesipe: gi recipe book, 











Antiew Dept. A 
CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 
9 North Moore St., New York. 


MENNEN’ 


*FOR MINE” 





























































Mennen’s 32°’ Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition 


Sample box for 4c stamp 


For 15c in stamps we will 
mail you prepaid our beau- 
tiful 1913 Calendar. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. J. 








Trade Mark | 

















BERTHE MAY'S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 
The best corset of this kind; made 
forits own purpose—can beworn at 
any time, allows one to dress as usual 
and preserve a normal appearance, 


Prices from $5 to $18 





Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction, 
Call at my parlors or write for Booklet Ne. 10, 
which is sent free under plain envelope, 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., N.Y. 


GREYFRIARS BOBBY. By 
Eleanor Atkinson. Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, $1.20 net. 


“The book is, indeed, met unworthy of a place 
beside ‘ Black Beauty.’ —N. Y. Tribune. 


HARPER & amOTSER, NEW YORK 


iu TAMMERG. 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation pore 


; ~ HAVE YOU sean 


The Reply Letter Coupon 
on Page 33? 












































ORIGINAL 


retail stores 





Can be obtained at all leading 




















Dainty House Frock, Waist No. 369. 
Skirt No. 451. 
(Requires 5 yards of material 48 inches wide.) 


Smart Silk and Lace Afternoon Gown, Waist No. 358, 
Skirt No. 436. 
yards of material 36 inches wide.) 


(Requires 7 
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Nos. 369, 451 Nos. 358, 436 





FIVE PATTERNS, FREE 


To any reader of Harper’s Bazar who will send one new subscription 
costing $1.25, we will send free, by return mail, the five beautiful Bazar 
patterns illustrated here. The value of these is 75 cents. 
Bazar patterns are preferred to these, send for Pattern Catalogue, and 
select any patterns you like amounting to 75 cents. Here is a good 
Opportunity to give a friend a welcome Christmas present and at the 
same time get five beautiful patterns for yourself without cost. 


If other 












Waist 
No. 323 











Early 
Winter 
Blouse, 
Simple but 
Very Good 


Style, 

No. 323. 
(Requires 3 
yards of 
material 27 
inches wide, 
or 

214 yards 
36 inches 
wide.) 











HARPER'S BAZAR 











. RALPH WALDO TRINE, author of “In Tune With 


Please find in- he MRS. BORDEN HARRIMAN. 


closed $1.25, for which 


one fullyear and the Five 





HENRY VAN DYKE will be a frequent contributor to The Bazar, as also will 
the Infinite.” 
“The Glory of Opportunity” reveals the story of a girl’s achievement 
almost without a parallel. Articles of personal experience — with their 
\ message of courage or helpfulness to others—will be printed in every 
number. INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE and JULIET WILBOR 


mae TOMPKINS write for The Bazar, as do MARY ROBERTS 
New York City. RINEHART, and LOUISE CLOSSER HALE, and MARY 


HEATON VORSE, and GERTRUDE ATHERTON, and 


send Harper's Bazar for “The Gentle Art of Home-Making” begins a new de- 

\ partment in this number, through which every reader 

wotemmnsepnouness. Sise. \™ have the help and suggestions of two experts— 
ROBERT and ELIZABETH SHACKLETON. 


This feast of entertainment is all very well, but 
The Bazar is made, first of all, to help the 


woman in her, business of running the house. i 
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through toil and not by self-indulgence and 
indolence. When one gets to love work his 


The Ide life is a happy one.” 


M l D Beware the “Little Demons” 
enta ay ISE is the one who, as the days speed 


onward, realizes the importance of al- 
(Continued from page 6) ways keeping his mental poise, and who does 
not allow himself in the face of any circum- 
stance to get, as we say, “all balled up.” It 
is then that hindrance arises in connection 
OME time, even but a brief period, spent with the very thing we are endeavoring to 
during the course of each day out in the accomplish, Jt is then that the “little 
open, is a prime necessity in keeping oneself demons” seem to creep in and play havoc with 
up to par. One reason that we are not so our mental and nervous’ force and energy, 
uniformly healthy as we might and should be which inevitably in turn registers itself illy 
is that our modern life has become so artificial. in our bodies. This state then becomes also 
We live too continually behind closed walls, a hindrance to the mental poise and to the 
in closed houses we get too far away from effective efforts of those about us. Things we 
simple though body-building and sustaining can mend we shoud mend. Things that we 
foods; we do not breathe fully and deeply can’t help we should accept with good grace, 
enough an abundance of good fresh air. and then quickly forget. 
These, if not always the direct causes of de- 














































































Go Into the Open 


pleted nerve force and even nervous exhaus- “{It_is no use to grumble and complain; 
tion and breakdowns, are nevertheless prime It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice. ~ 
“| ee When God sorts out the weather and sends rain— 
contri putory agencies, : ‘ Why, rain’s my choice.’’ 
God’s great out-of-doors is ever calling, and 
if we do not heed its eall, it will send in to us So sang James Whitcomb Riley, and into 


bills that will call for heavy and sometimes the one brief stanza he packed practically half 
frightful settlements. We need at times to the philosophy of life. 


take up again the play-life of our childhood. And when we are prone to think that our 
After all, we are all merely grown-up children. — own problems are unusually great, it is a great 
To deceive ourselves with the idea that we help to remember that the neighbor has his 


are something totally different means, many problems also. We will always have prob- 
times, the paying of very costly bills. “If Jems, the same as the neighbor will have his. 
your whole world is upside down and joy and These we can never hope to escape. The 
cheer are far from you,” some one has said, solution is that we use the helps that we are 
“romp for an hour with a six-year-old child aj] personally endowed with, if we will but 
and see if its laughter and faith are not veri- take time enough to find them and bring them 
table sign posts on The Road to Happiness.” _ jnto effective daily activity. 

As we grow older we are continually in 
more danger of becoming too serious than the 
contrary. God deliver us from the men and 
women who hecome so serious—so chronically The Wolf at the Door 
serious—that they haven’t the time or the 
inclination for the occasional levity, for the (Continued from page 22) 
day off, who gradually push out from their 
make-up a good, wholesome sense of the 
humorous. 

If Ged intended anything, He intended that 
we live simply and naturally, that we grow— 
sometimes through knocks—and, growing. 
that we contribute our share to the neighbors’ 
and the world’s life and work, but that we be 


silver, furniture, and brasses as I had ever 
been for handsome gowns. Old patchwork, 
samplers, knitting, netting, and fine modern 
fingerwork were added. 1 built up a flourish- 
ing trade in old bits of silver and gold; for 
while no one family had enough to make it 
worth their while, nevertheless, when only one 
, oe piece even was purchased at little less than 
happy while we do it. The real welfare of the the market price, and when dozens of families 
world never has depended and never will de- Were garnered from, a nice lot was soon accumu- 
pend on any one man or woman, There are, ated. In this manner I chanced upon sev- 
of course, specially busy times in every life. eral really valuable old pieces that paid many 
To be serious while in the midst of these times times over for the trouble and work of the 
may be well, but to allow oneself to grow SO whole thing, although, of course, all this took 
that he becomes chronically serious sometimes constant unmitigated vigilance and work. 
defeats the very effectiveness of his efforts, During this time we managed eto live in 
while at the same time it_ gradually renders comparative comfort, augmenting our food 
him a sort of kore both to himself and to those supplies by drawing generously on our poultry- 
about him. yard and vegetable garden. 

7 he one with a good healthy sense, and a I never attempted any but a strictly busi- 
continually expanding sense, of humor, has an pegs life at home, although I had invitations 
agency in his equipment that will help him — jy plenty, for instead of looking down on my 
over many otherwise hard places im life, and jysineas venture the friends and acquaint- 
an agency also that will effectually prevent — ances who knew of it seemed to think it won- 
what might be many more hard conditions — qerfyl, Occasionally, however, I would ac- 
ever taking form. ; cept an invitation to visit some friend of 

It is well for one not to try to do ieo much — “other days,” and then I let myself indulge 
each day. To do what one can with case, and jy all the luxuries and pleasures of the “gilded 
to let the rest go without qualms or misgivings — ¢Jass.” for a week or two. But usually the 
of any type, will brighten many days in many —Jact day or so was spent in looking after the 
lives. ’ a next season’s stock, or in adding some name 

Are there coo many social duties? Then to my purchasing list. 
cut some of them off. It will be found just My poor husband, however, seemed un- 
as well otherwise. To become a slave to one’s changed; he managed one way and another 
engagements, and to allow oneself to fall be- — to get whiskey, and showed no signs of ever 
low par, mentally and physically, thereby, being anything but a hopeless drinker. Of 
ean result in no real benefit to anybody. The course I never ceased being as pleasant and 
complexing element thrown into one’s life considerate as I could make myself be to him, 
this way is just as destructive to real growth although I never failed to impress on him how 
and to happiness and satisfaction as is the we all suffered because of his shortcoming. 
introduction of too many material things in ] longed passionately for him voluntarily to 
life. declare a desire to be treated and cured of 
this terrible thing that was ruining our home 
and depriving his children of their birthright. 

MONG the most thoroughly self-deluded And I never let a day pass without giving 

people in the world are those who think — every atom of my mental strength over to this 
that in the multiplication of things and pos- — desire, hoping and praying that some of it 
sessions happiness or contentment lies. It is might travel over that wonderfully mysterious 
that matchless contemporary writer and clear — wireless system. Whether this availed or not, 
thinker, Edward Carpenter, who has said: who can say? But after a weary waiting, one 
“Life is an art and a very fine art. One of its evening as I sat alone on the porch of our 
first necessities is that you should not have _ little home, where we had sat together so often 
more material in it—more chairs and tables, — planning the future of our children, he came 
servants, houses, lands, bank shares, friends, "to me and volunteered his desire to be treated 
acquaintances, ete., than you can really handle. — and cured of drink, “if only he had the 
It is no good pretending that you are obliged = money.” This was really a brave thing for 
to have them. You mnst cut that nonsense him to do, because he feared the treatment 








Keeping Life Simple 





short. . . . If one’s life is to be expressive, one terribly, and left for the sanitarium feeling 
docs not want lumber in it, it must not be — certain that he would never live to return. | 
full of things that mean nothing or that mean I joyfully procured money enough to give | 
the wrong thing. him every chance and comfort, but, never- 


Is there a great deal of work that each day _ theless, he did have trouble getting through 

brings? It is good if it is done rightly, and the treatment. But I never left him one | 
with the right mental attitude toward it. That — second, except to get my meals, and after one 
we work is one of the laws of life. No one month I brought him home, apparently cured 
can be happy without it. There are thousands — of the drink thirst, but hopelessly broken in 
to-day who are unhappy and ill at ease, to health and spirits. With unremitting care 
whom life seems even a burden, who could — and attention he seemed to grow brighter and 
change all these conditions if they had some- _ better for a little, and then the struggle proved 
thing definite and useful regularly to do. But too much. Before long he paid the last in- 
here it is the middle ground, as is true in all stalment of the debt laid up for him by “the 
phases of life. It is true of this the same as _ sins of his fathers,” but the bravery of his 
it is true of pleasure. It is always the middle — effort soothed much of the tragedy of his 
ground that brings happiness and satisfaction going. 
—neither asceticism, on the one hand, nor over- All this lies far behind now, and I tell this 
indulgence, on the other. For most of us there only that it may serve as a guiding finger to 
will always be work to do; but Ruskin lifts some other weary woman facing what seems 
a curtain when he says: “Pleasure comes _ terribly like an overwhelming task. 
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HE smart new evening gowns 

are almost without exception 
draped in some way, and almost 
always there is chiffon or lace in 
combination with the satin, char- 
meuse or brocade. Lace and chiffon 
wings and the revived angel’s sleeves 
are coming more into evidence every 
day for dinner gowns and for dances 
and the opera; we no longer associate 
them with tea-gowns alone. 

At a glance, often, one can surmise 
the simple method of the drapery on 
these gowns—a straight piece of 
satin looped up and falling into a 
long pointed train in the back. It 
will be noted on most gowns that 
when there is a train the length of 
it is of more importance than in 
recent years. The shape may be 
anything, from the conventional 
narrow rounded point for matrons, 
to the pointed and tasseled end or 
double-pointed fish-tail for younger 
women. These trains are weighted 
and hang heavily, without petti- 
coats under them. In fact, under 
evening gowns, in many _ cases, 
petticoats are discarded. The more 
conservative, however, wear a thin 
crepe de Chine skirt with scant 
flounce of lace. 

Flesh-pink chiffon and thin lace 
tops are much in vogue for evening 
gowns. In many cases the sheer 
material has no lining over shoulders 
and neck. In most instances some 
piece of the skirt material is draped 
about the bodice or brought up into 
two points in the back or front to 
“bring together’ the gown. One 
very effective gown had a lace skirt 
and bodice draped in  overskirt 
fashion with a brilliant geranium- 
pink charmeuse. The satin was 
brought around to the front, each 
end of the length was pleated into 
a small fan, and the two came up 
under the soft belt and crossed on 
the bodice front. 

The gown of our illustration shows 
an exquisite draping of a lace scarf. 
It is caught flat across the bust, 
with a tiny band of ermine at the 
top. The fur ends in two tiny 
tails at the back of each shoulder. 
The gown is of white satin, with a 
sleeveless bodice of chiffon. 

















For the Opera and Dinner Parties 


A graceful white evening gown 











| Bye and figured chiffons and 
voiles are daintily wrought into 
charming evening frocks for girls 
who need thin dancing and dinner 
gowns. The bertha effect in lace 
or beaded nets is very popular, and 
moreover immensely becomes either 
a stout or slight person. It hides 
any unsightly lines and adds charm 
to good figures. 

In most cases the kimono sleeve 

is best and many of the new models 
for evening gowns show a top of 
flesh-colored net, soft and fine in 
texture, draped into soft folds. To 
this a brocaded skirt may be added 
in any color, using some of the 
silk on the bodice, as already sug- 
gested. Jeweled or beaded trim- 
mings greatly add to these sheer- 
topped gowns, and small brilliants, 
outlining a design of lace, will give 
a handsome result. 
A very smart evening gown is 
made of malines lace over rich blue 
velvet. The lace bodice is draped 
in surplice-fashion, with three deep 
lace flounces draped as an overskirt, 
one above the other. The flounces 
hang plain across the back and each 
has the ends crossed at the front, 
running up in a point, showing the 
velvet skirt. This surplice drapery 
is very becoming, as one can readily 
imagine. Several of the French 
designers have used this combina- 
tion of lace and velvet and it is really 
quite lovely. 

Another very charming gown has 
the kimono top made of black lace 
over chiffon; the main drapery of 
the gown is the beautiful rich 
king’s blue velvet. Two black lace 
flounces appear from under the left 
side of the drapery on the skirt, but 
these might be omitted, provided the 
lace kimono ended in two long wings 
caught into the skirt draperies at 
the back. 

It is a joy to most girls that their 
evening gowns may still be made 
without a train. This is delight- 
fully practical, for it is most awkward 
to carry one’s train over the arm, 
especially for dancing. And with 
the pretty buckled and jeweled slip- 
pers worn now a short skirt is not 
objectionable. 
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The Newest Things. for 
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At the Aviation Meet 
Draped coat of Persian lamb with white fox 

r \ 

| OST of the fur coats have contrasting collars, and some are trimmed around the foot. 

The shapes vary much; and in fur, extravagant as it may seem, to follow a freakish 

fashion in shape it is not so much so as in velvet. The fur may be remade, when the fashion 

changes, much more satisfactorily than the velvet. Long-haired fox in various colors is much 

used for these collars, and skunk fur and ermine also. Ermine is fashioned into scarfs this 

\ ja winter, as in the left-hand figure on this page. This coat is made with one seam at the back, 

‘ 4 ; if ; | running down from the left shoulder. “Into this seam is caught, at a bias line, the end of the 

MG \ yy , | | scarf, which is caught in folds around the neck and is thrown back over the right shoulder. 
ae c Leladon P ra ©. be The coat is of baby-lamb, with big jet buttons. = 

“a she a . Moleskin and seal are the furs most used for hats. Muffs are big and flat, and in many 

Th e Goin g-a wa y La di cases there are frills of satin or velvet around the sides. This is enpocialty good as a means of 
é oy Y refreshing an old muff, for the worn edges may be trimmed away, as the frills give extra width. A 

| Coat of baby-lamb with draped ermine scarf Gray squirre!, which has not been used much for a couple of years, is again seen this year, 
a al and in some very smart hats and coat collars it has been used striped with white. Bands of an 
a ermine, with or without tails, are much seen on fur hats, and also on plush and beaver ones. ‘ 
The hat shapes are mostly smaller, though many wide black velvet hats are seen. The a 
| the matter of furs one can almost say that everything is used. velvet Tam-o’-Shanter crown provides a simple way of remodeling your last year's hat, for the the 
Of course fashion has this year, as usual, her favorites, but there new crown may be added to the old brim, and a group of ostrich plumes or one long feather is gor 
is really no fur in the long list that is not seen somewhere on good suits all the trimming that is needed. A buckle of steel or brilliants is often used to finish a fold 
and gowns. And more than ever before is fur used as trimmings, in around the crown; usually this is placed to the left of the front. The fur hats are small, with pec 
mall bands and in the form of collars on coats and waists. rounded edges to the crowns and rolled-up brims. A fancy feather, an ostrich plume, a knot ski 
For actual fur coats the skins most used are the same old favorites— of velvet flowers, or a mere end or ear of fur caught by a jeweled buckle trims the left side. fay 
Persian lamb, astrakhan, pony skin, and the various kinds of seal- The elaborate heavily decorated lace veils are a little passé, and the chenille-dotted or simple we 
kin. Most favored, after the princely sables and chinchilla, is mole- | meshed veil is taking their place. Veils to match the hat are good and usually becoming. be 
skin, and the fad this year is to have it made up in contrasting bands | But one should beware of a purple veil—the effect is very bad. A blue veil, too, is dangerous. low 
of the skin a few inches wide. An imitation of moleskin, which bears Brown, black, gray, and black dots on a white mesh are best to choose. to | 
| toit the same relation as Hudson and French seal do to the real Alaska Fur and plush evening cloaks are much draped, giving the effect of wide loose shoulders and as 

| seal, is used with good effect. lower part caught in around the figure, usually sloping up in the shape of the cutaway coat. 
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Winter; Indoors and Out 
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Ce Co Sheldon, 


Simplicity in Draping is Effective 


Black charmeuse with underblouse of pale pink chiffon 


kK‘ 


| the suit. 


JR more strictly tailored suits the usual materials just now are velours de laine (a wool 
brocade), soft ratine, corduroy, and a two-toned ribbed velveteen which is especially 
good in grays, blues, and browns. These coats, often, are cutaway; but many are cut in the 
square, rather loose style of a man’s sack coat, and are double-breasted and rather short. 
With these suits one wears a blouse of crépe de Chine in white, or a lighter shade to match 
One may feel confidently well dressed in such a suit for every occasion—the 
every-day occupations of shopping, informal luncheons, or the matinée. 
these crépe de Chine blouses are long and for the most part the collars are low. 
Afternoon gowns are of thinner materials, and the skirts demand more drapery, giving 
They are made of liberty satin or charmeuse. 
gown which is in good condition, tuck up the skirt here and there, make a pannier effect or 
| asimple draping, and put it over a new skirt, this quite disguising its age. 
thick velvet girdle about the waist, using a contrasting color, put a bit of new lace on the 
waist, and the change will be surprisingly complete. 


softness of line. 





T the outset of every season a multitude of new materials for gowns is thrust upon 
the market, and by gradual elimination we soon know which will prove becoming 
and make up suitably. 

This year’s fashion is particularly specializing in several new materials which come in 
a charming display of colors and changeable effects. The most fashionable material is 
the much-worn brocade, and it is sought by) dressmakers for every conceivable type of 
gown from street suits to the most elaborate evening gowns and wraps. 

The smartest street suits are made of dull, heavy brocades or matelassé, which is es- 
pecially good in dull purple, plum, and taupe (or mole) shades, as well as in black. The 
skirts of these suits are simply draped, and are necessarily made on a drop skirt. The 
favorite coat for such a suit is a positive cutaway with a fairly long dip in the back. To 
wear with these suits one may select a blouse of chiffon or of soft Alengon lace. It should 
be fluffy and loose fitting, with kimono shoulders and long sleeves. The neck is usually 
low and round, but a standing collar of sheer lace may be added. Or one may choose 


to have the skirt and waist of the one material; in other words, what is technically known 
as a three-niece costume. 
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from Hat to Shoes 


The separate coat of this year, of cloth or velvet, fur-trimmed 


The sleeves of 


One can take a last year’s 


Swathe a rather 
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New Harper 


JUVENILES 
Ken Ward in the 


Jungle (Ken Ward Series) 
By Zane Grey 


\ thrilling story of how Kea Ward and 
his brother explored the fever-infested 
jungles of tropical Mexico; of their mar- 
velous adventures with crocodiles and 
snakes; of the hunting of jaguars in the 
thickets; and of their many encounters 
with strange beasts and venomous in- 
sects and hostile Indians. It was an 
adventure calling for pluck forethought, 
daring, and perseverance, but, as usual, 


Ken Ward made good. 
Illustrated Post Svo. 


The Son of 


Columbus 
By Molly Elliot Seawell 


A vivid, picturesque tale of the Spanish 
court in the days of Columbus. Through 
the boyish enthusiasm of two youths, one 
of them the son of Columbus, the author 
conveys a lively impression of the stir and 
bustle, the excitement and anxiety, that 
preceded the great voyage of discovery. 
Part icularly suitable for younger readers. 

Full-page Illustrations by 
Post Svo, Cloth, $1.25. 





Cloth, $1.25. 


Four Victor 


Perard. 


The Green C 


By J. A. Meyer 


a story for the majority of 
American boys. It is a story of public 
school life instead of a story of the 
minority who attend private schools. The 
author, a new writer equipped with a 
full knowledge of boy life and sport and 
a delightful sense of humor, pictures Jack 
at his entrance to the high school. There 
is a lesson of honor involved more than 
once throughout this wholesome book. 


Illustrated. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


This is 


Camping on the 


Great River 
By Raymond S. Spears 


The hero of this addition to Harper’s 
Camp Life Series, a boy of sixteen, has 
an adventurous trip down the Ohio and 
the Mississippi in a shanty-boat, and 
many exciting experiences. He succeeds 
in making a man of himself in a way that 
is unusual, yet true to life. While keep- 
ing up a lively interest in the story, the 
author touches upon the history and 
geography of the great river. 

Tlusirated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Camping in the 
Winter Woods 


By Elmer Russell Gregor 


Two boys spend a winter in the Maine 
hunting and trapping under the 
tuition of a famous guide. Their adven- 
tures are innumerable—midnight coon 
hunts, forest fires, a battle with wild 
dogs, fishing through the ice, and dis- 
covery of a mysterious cave. They not 
only study nature, birderaft, and animal 
lore, but learn to do things for them- 
selves, and emerge self-reliant from the 
wilderness. 


Many I'lustrations. 


woods 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


T 


Imported Juveniles 


Aesop’s Fables 

The Pilgrim’s Progress 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Gulliver’s Travels 


The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment 


These famous old stories have been 
arranged in new attire, and illustrated 
in a most profuse and artistic manner. 
A child will be indeed peculiar if he fails 
to get intense enjoyment from any one 
of these new ly decorated editions. 3 


All Crown Octavo, Many Original Il- 


lustrations, £1.50 each. 


,__HHARPER & BROTHERS 
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Chiffon and 


Vile Tailored and Not 


The Short Coat Again 
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HE fashion of veiling a gown with 

chiffon still holds its firm place 
in the hearts of the modistes. One 
sees in the smart shops many such 
gowns. The chiffon over charmeuse, 
the most fashionable of all silk weaves 
this year, gives the delightful two- 
toned effect and the possibility of even 
three or four tones by doubling the 
chiffon in hems and draperies. 

Black over white is used in the gown 
which stands at the head of this page. 
Black buttons down the front of the 
white charmeuse gown and a little 
band of black on the undersleeves, 
which just shows a bit below the cuff 
of lace, supply! smart little touches. 
This model is one that is entirely up 
to date, yet conservative enough to 
suit all tastes. 

The use of all black and white in a 
gown like this is not confined to semi- 
mourning. It is most becoming and 
dignified, and if a touch of color is 
desired it may be added in the neck- 
lace or La Valliére pendant, or, more 
striking still, a big velvet rose or orchid 
may be worn at the left side of the 
belt. The brilliant reddish lavender 
orchids are much worn in this fashion, 
and the reproductions of the real 
flowers in velvet and silk are so per- 
fect as to deceive any but a close ob- 
server. However, one does not stop 
to consider the question of deceiving 
others, for every one is wearing these 
artificial flowers. 


Taupe brocade suit with collar of 


moleskin. From Hollander’s. 
Hat and Neckwear from Saks & Co. 


RICH brocade in taupe (mole) 
4 4 color is used for the suit pictured 
above. The cut of the garments is con- 
servative and practical. The cutaway 
coat has the side forms caught over 
onto the skirts at the back with three 
buttons. The fullness is gathered in 
across the back under a wide belt. 
The sleeve fullness is set in under the 
shoulder. 

The: skirt laps over from right to 
left, with a wide hem. It is seant, but 
not uncomfortably so. 

The beautiful soft moleskin of the 
collar on the coat of this suit just 
tones with the brocade. With it is 
worn a hat of the moleskin, with a 
smart little feather at the right side. 
These fur hats are made quite soft, 
and come well down over the head. 
The same shapes are used for seal and 
for soft plush. 








a 
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Black chiffon over white char- 


meuse. From Maison Maurice 














TRIPED velvets and _ velveteens 

are smart and practical. One in 
blue is illustrated, with collar and 
cuffs of fur. This has the plain, short 
walking skirt and the simple cutaway 
coat which are seen on more well- 
dressed women than any other styles 
this winter. Elaborate lace frills at 
the neck, and a handsome hat make 
such a gown quite appropriate for any 
afternoon entertainment, for the mati- 
née, or for luncheon. The materials 
come in silk, cotton, and wool. The 
wool velvets are much used this year, 
and are very serviceable. They come in 
striped effects of black and white, blue 
and white, and brown and white, and 
have much the appearance of corduroy. 





Smart original coat—back 








EPARATE velvet coats are worn 

over moire or silk gowns. Some 
of these are of wool velvet, and they 
are very smart. These velvets, wool 
brocades, and long-haired plushes are 
much used, also, for evening cloaks. 
These are big and full and shapeless, 
and usually have fur collars and no 
other trimming. In fact, fur trim- 
ming is on nearly everything just now. 
No scrap is too small to be useful, as 
it may be pieced indefinitely, and even 


used to cover small buttons. Even 
chiffon tunics have narrow rows of 
skunk or fox as trimming, and it 


adds immensely to the richness of 
the gown. 


Blue 
striped 
velvet 
with 
Persian 
lamb 
From 


Hat and 


from 


Hollander’s 


Neckwear 


Saks & Co. 











NTERESTING news is the fact 

that the short fur coat is again in 
fashion. Beautiful coats of seal are 
made with trimmings of chinchilla, 
skunk, and ermine. One oddly shaped 
coat which is used by Englishwomen, 
but has not yet been seen in New York, 
has an old-fashioned dolman sleeve. 
The collar is a scarf of the trimming 
fur, attached to the neck of the coat, 
standing upright, from the center 
front on the right side around the neck, 
with the left end long enough to hang 
down over the right shoulder almost 
to the waist. The front of the coat, 
which is single-breasted, has hooks and 
eyes to fasten it, and two big cord 
frogs below the waist-line. The coat 
ends just below the hips with a wide 
band of the contrasting fur. 

The most fashionable muff this year 
is the pillow shape, wide and soft. A 
novel idea from Paris is to fit into the 
back of the muff a pocket with a flap, 
to take the place of the hand - bag, 
which is such a necessary part of the 
modern woman’s outfit. This pocket 
in the muff may be supplied with an 
attached purse, which cannot be lost 
out of it, and a vanity case as well. 

The muffs are quite flat, with as lit- 
tle stuffing as comfort will allow, and 
very wide. Some are as wide as 
twenty-seven inches, and so soft that 
they crumple into folds when used. 
The scarfs are flat and soft usually. 
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Smart set of 
raccoon furs 
with satin. 
From 

A. Jaeckel & Co. 
Hat from 

Saks & Co. 


Fashions 








HIS is pre-eminently a season of novelties in furs. 
Any two furs may be combined, and satin and velvet 


and fringe may be used with the fur. 
An espec ially attractive novelty is 
collar and muff illustrated below. 


of satin between, laid in side pleats. 


a combination of the soft satin ribbon, in long full loops, 
The hat worn with this set is of seal or mole- 
with a small fancy 


with the fur. 
skin, with the right side caught up 
feather. 





WO varieties of the fashionable 

loose evening cloak are shown 
here. The brocades are often brilliant 
in color combinations, or with one color 
and gold or silver threads woven in. 
There are also velvet figures on satin 
grounds. The linings are equally 
luxurious, and sometimes a chiffon of 
one shade is put over satin of another 
to give a rich and illusively changeable 
effect. The fur collar is almost always 
seen on this winter’s cloaks for evening 
wear. The sleeve of this brocaded cloak 
is novel in style. It is draped a little 
instead of being the plain kimono 
sleeve. The front, too, is draped just 
a little, as these folds serve to show the 
beauty of the material more than does 
a plain, flat surface. 

Most gorgeous in coloring is the 
nasturtium - color satin cloak with 
which its brown marabout edge har- 
monizes perfectly. It is the simplest 
kimono in shape, loose and easy of fit, 
and in every way practical. 

These handsome fur-trimmed coats 
are worn over the reception or bridge 
dress of the moment; but for such use, 
unless one rides in a carriage, the color 
should not be too brilliant. The lin- 
ing is sometimes of panne velvet, 
which is very soft and warm and is 
now made quite wide. 

Almost all of the satin or soft velvet 
evening cloaks are draped. It may be 
an elaborate and intricate drapery, 
quite beyond the ken of the woman 
who makes her own clothes, or a cloak 
of comparatively simple shape, caught 
up at the back or front with a rosette or 
with one side made with a long scarf end 
which is thrown over the shoulder. 

Big soft muffs of material to match 
the cloak, with fur trimmings, are made 
to go with these evening wraps; and the 
woman who goes long distances in an 
automobile to evening entertainments 
may add a bonnet to match. This may 
be softly padded with eiderdown or 
wool-wadding and wired into such 
shape that it will keep the head warm 
without spoiling the coiffure. 


One wide and two nar- 
row strips of fur are combined in the muff, with wide bands 





New Ways to Wear the New Furs and Opera Wraps 


For Day and Evening 


the set of raccoon 


The collar, also, is 


Set of moleskin 
ae with chenille 

fringe. 

From 

A. Jaeckel & Co. 

Hat from 


Saks & Co. 


OST of the moleskin made up this year is in stripes cut opposite 
ways of the skin, giving a very effective variety of shading to the 
Illustrated here is a beautiful wide scarf and large muff of this 

The edge s are finished with a rich chenille fringe in 


fur. 
striped moleskin. 
the same color. Moleskin is used more than any other skin for hats 
this winter, and for sets of furs and trimmings nothing can be more 
charming for those who can afford it, and to whom the rather neutral 
* coloring is becoming. With the prevalence of the mole color, or taupe, 
shades in velvet, charmeuse, and even cloth, the fur is most fashionable. 
It is used for whole coats, evening cloaks, hats, small furs, and even in 
very small pieces as trimming on coats and gowns. 
For wear with furs and tailored suits heavy gloves with black stitching 
are in vogue. Handkerchiefs, even sheer dainty ones, have colored 
borders and sometimes a medallion of color in one corner on which is 
embroidered a monogram in white. 


| 
| 
Soaee PF | 





Nasturtium satin with marabout 
From Stern Brothers 


Evening cloak of brocade with fur 
From Stern Brothers 


. Woolens 





HN 


|| 


JAEGER Porous 

are espe- 

cially recommended 
for all who engage in 
Outdoor recreation. 
Positive protection 
against sudden changes 
of temperature. Jaeger 
Woolens prevent chill. 


Write for booklet of par- 
ticulars and samples. 





Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Malden Lane. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston : 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 WN. State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities 





Selected Novels 
from 


Favorite Authors Free 


We want to give you this big collection of 
thirty-niné Novels, Novelettes, and Stories, 
some of the most interesting works of the most 

opular writers. Each is a complete story in 
tself. All are well printed on book-paper from 
new ape and are firmly bound in paper covers. 
We will give you this whole grand collection of 
the best reading just to make you acquainted 
with our paper, G Stories. Here are 10 
titles and there are 29 others just as good. 
The Desmond Blood Etta W. Pterce ~ 
A Doctor’s Story Mary Kyle Dallas 
fet tof the Holly-Tree Charlotte M. Braeme 


The ¢ Choral Cross 
The Countess Clarice 
Lady Maud’s Picture 
Mistress of Thornton Park 
In a Violin 

The Duchess 


The Witching Hour 

G00D STORIE is a monthly paper filled 
with the best and most 
delightful serial and short stories we can buy. 
In addition there are household departments 
with ‘‘tried and true’’ receipts, helpful edi- 
torials, up-to-date fashions. G Stories has 

something for every member of the family, 
WRIT NO Send us your name and 
address with ten cents in 
stamps or silver for a 3-months trial subscrip- 
tion to Good Stories, and we will send you, 
free and postpaid, this collection of 39 Novels. 


Publishers GOOD STORIES, 729 Chapel St., Augusta, Maine 


Jane G. Austin 
Mary J. Holmes 
Etta W. Pterce 











ire better than marking ink for wearing app arel, 
hanseboid linen, etc. Your name can be inter 
woven with a fine cz ambric tape in Fas ST COoLoRS 
12 dozen full name $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 
Sic. Other paces, on application, in ave your 
frie nds’ names wov 


An Ideal Gift. 
Send for Samples to 


J. & J. CASH, L’t’d, 625 Chestnut St 
South Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A. 


Orders can be p!aced through your dealer 


"Essential at Boarding Schools 








*“ TRADE MARK 


A Tt THOUGHTFUL XMAS GIFT 
For MILADYS 
WARDROBE 


oe Them! 


rote upon skirts may hang 
set with many other th 












smooth in your 
If to their Belts 
and hang them 
lainty fashion with 


PHOLSON’S GIFT SHOP 
PAWTUCKET, R. f. 


many, Thoughttul Little Gifts", 
cur’ booklet. ia repress m request. 


HARPER’S BOOK 
of LITTLE PLAYS 


MADALENE D. BARNUM, Editor 


Six plays for children of ten to 

twelve years, adapted for home 

or social entertainments. No other 

form of amusement arouses such en- 

thusiastic delight among children as 
“ siving a play.” 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, 75 cents, 

$1.00 regular. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS 


Sent on approval. Pay for those you keep, return the 
rest. Waists, Centres, Pillows; many others. Name 
the kind you want. Nocatalog. D. A. McKINNON 
CO., Designers, 115 North St., MANCHESTER, MAss. 


6s + H 99 
Home-Making,theNew Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. booklet—it’s FREF. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Econumics, 509 W. G¥th St., Chieago, Il, 





— of 





school; 
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This will 
Answer 


Your 
Pattern 
Questions 


Patterns of the fol- 
lowing garments, 
pictured in this January 
Bazar, are now ready. 
No. 


New Mopet Waist Linina: 375. 


Corser Cover anp Drawers ComBis 
NATION: No. 136. 

New Five-Gore Perricoat: No. 137. 

Wome:?s Knickersockers: No. 106. 


Nove. BRASSIERE: No. 138. 


Four-Gore Perricoat: No. 139. 


Suarep Perricoat: No. 140. 

SimpLe Cutaway Coat: No 248. 

Four-Gore Skirt: No. 454. 

Sack Coat: No. 249. 

New Mone Skirt: No. 455. 

Crotnu Care: No. 250. 

Ovtinc Coat: No. 251. 
Embroidery Designs 


also are issued this 
month, as follows: 


Luncn Croru: No. 533 
Rounp Centerpiece: No, 534. 
Luncn Napkin: No. 535. 
Puare Doty: No. 536 


Fincer-sowL Dotty: No. 537. 


Tumsiter Dotty: No. 538. 


Special Patterns 


Harper’s Bazar does not have patterns 


of all garment = designs — illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 


see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which would like a 
pattern, look first in the back pages of 
that 
illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. 
If not, write to us and we will tell you 
whether it is to be issued later, and if 
aot, what the price of a special pattera 
In general this price is $2.00 
skirt. and $2.50 for a 
These are cut to your 
dressmaker 
cuts a gown. Ten days to two weeks 
allowed 


you 


number and see if this gown is 


would be. 
for a waist or 
child’s costume 
measure as carefully as a 
must he for cutting such a 
pattern. 


Purchasers of patterns are especially 
wze of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance 


money order, postal note, 


cautioned to be sure to mention 


may be made in stamps, 


or check. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Franklin Square, New York City 
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Harper's : Bazar 


Bazar Patterns 











Points About Using Patterns 


ANY 


an amateur dressmaker finds it 


rather difficult 


to use patterns if she is not exactly of the regulation 


| 


- . from those of the pattern. 


| size or even if her measurements differ in a few details 
If you have had this trouble 


do not be discouraged and give up because you have 


not made an absolute success of what you have done. 


The changes 


needed to make any pattern fit you are not so hard as they seem, 
and you can easily make them if you will follow these instructions. 


To begin with, 
never buy a pat- 








tern that is a 

little small for Center Figure—Modei Waist Lin- 
you. If you are ing, No. 375. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
. ¢ 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure 
between the reg- Price, 15 cents. 

ular sizes, choose | Five-gore Petticoat, No. 137 
the one a little Sizes, small, medium, and iarge 
hades epee | Price, 15 cents. 

arger. F 


waist or coat pat- 
tern the size can 
only be chosen 
by the bust meas- 
ure; but with | 
a skirt, although 
the patterns are 
usually spoken of 
by the waist meas- 
ure, it is really 
much more im- 
portant to have 
the size around 
the hips correct. | 
That of the waist- | 
line can be made | 
larger or smaller 
very easily. 

If you should 
want to make one 
of the petticoats 
shown on this | 
page, or any dress 
skirt, the first 
thing to do after 
you have bought 
your pattern is 
to find the length 
of your own skirt. | 
Then measure the 
breadths of the 
pattern and 
lengthen or short- 
en them if neces- 
sary. If you are | 
short, this will 
save material; if 
you are very tall, 
it will prevent 
your finding the 
skirt too short 
when you try it on. 





No. 136 
small, medium, and large 
15 cents. 


— 


Combination, 





Sizes, 
Price, 


To make the skirt shorter don’t cut it off at the 


lower edge (except with a very simple straight skirt); make a fold 


across each piece of the pattern at about the middle. 


If the skirt 


must be made longer, cut it across each piece and put in an extra piece 


of paper, either by pasting or sewing it. 
are apt to tear the paper. 


Pasting is best, for stitches 
In either shortening or lengthening you 


must be careful to make the fold or cut straight across, and to have 
Any difference will 


the alteration exactly the same at both edges. 


change the lines of the pattern. It is, also, 
important to be sure that the “straight 
on material” perforations in the pattern 
really are with the thread of the material 
when you pin the pattern on. 


EFORE cutting, measure around your 

waist (if you have bought the pattern 
by the hip measure), and then measure the 
top (or waist-line if it is a high-waisted skirt) 
of the pieces of the pattern from the center 
front to the center back, allowing for the 
extra width to be taken up by the seams. 
The number of inches from front to back 
must be one-half of your waist measure. 
If the pattern is not large enough, slope out a 
little on each breadth in cutting. If it 
measures too much it can be fitted after 
basting, as it may be best to take it in more 
on one seam than on others. 

When you cut the material be sure to cut 
all notches and mark any perforations that 
may help vou in putting your skirt together 
and finishing it. A very good way to mark 
perforations is to make a double stitch in 
each one, using threads of different colors for 
the different shaped perforations. It is 
not generally necessary to mark the regular 
seam perforations, because if the pieces have 
been correctly cut you will only have to 
baste an even distance from the edge. In 
some patterns there are places where you 
may need to mark a difference in width. 

In making a waist or coat there is even 
more measuring to do than for a_ skirt. 
Suppose we take the new waist lining 
pattern 375. This you will buy, of course, 
by your bust measure, and, while being 
exactly the right size around, it may easily 
be too long or too short waisted for you. 
Women’s figures are so different that unless 
a pattern is cut especially for one it is rarely 
exactly right in every particular. If you 
happen to have a large bust the front may 
be right in both length and width, and the 
back and sides too long-waisted. 

The first thing to do with a waist pattern 
is to find out whether each piece is the right 








length for you. 


Measure yourself, or a waist that fits you perfectly, 


from neck to waist-line in front and back, and see whether the pattern 
If not, make each piece shorter or longer by a 


is the same or not. 


fold or extra piece of paper in the same way as with the skirt. 


Measure 


also from the armhole to the waist-line at the side, for you may need 
to make your fold there a slightly different width from that in the cen. 


ter of the back. 
seam. 





Novel Brassiere, No. 138. 
Sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 
cents. 





before sewing. 


To find the length of the sleeve, measure the inside 
The sleeve alteration must be made in two places, one half- 


way between 
the elbow and 
the top, and the 
other half - way 
between the el- 


bow and _ the 
wrist. ~ Measure 
very carefully 


from close under 
the arm in front 
to the inside bend 
of the elbow and 
in changing your 
pattern allow for 
a good seam at 
the armhole. It 
is most necessary 
to cut a sleeve 
with the elbow 
in the right place, 
and very difficult 
to fit one if a 
mistake has been 
made in cutting. 

When the pat- 
tern is as near 
right as you can 
make it by meas- 
uring, cut your 
waist out, with 
the notches and 
perforations 
marked. You are 
now ready to 
baste the pieces 
together. Few 
beginners in 
dressmaking 
realize how much 
depends on good 
and careful bast- 
ing. The final 
stitching-up is a 
simple matter 
when the basting 
has been correctly 
done. Always 
pin the pieces 
together with the 
notches meeting 


Use small stitches in basting and draw the thread tight. 


If one of the two pieces you are basting together is curved or bias, 
hold that side of the seam toward you, and be sure not to stretch it 


on the other side. 


The side front of a waist or coat is cut with a curve 


over the bust, while the edge of the front that meets it is often nearly 


straight. 


If the waist should be a little too large over the bust when 


basted, do not take that seam in; rip it and baste again with the un- 


necessary material all taken from the curved side. 


cents. 

On Right—C 
Petticoat, ’ 
Sizes, small, 
and large. 
cents. 


Women's 
bockers, No. 106. 


small, 


large. Price, 


svO~7 


Price, 15 





medium, 





Jne-piece 
140. 
medium, 


Knicker- 
Sizes, 

and 
15 cents. 
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January : Fashions 





For Home Dressmaking | 





Remodeling Old Gowns; 


ROBABLY you have too much on your mind just now to 
think about the clothes problem. 
a week ahead, you must give these last days to planning 
for that jolly day, in order that at the last moment you may 
not find yourself in the sort of rush that takes all the joy 


out of the holiday season. 


But when the twenty-sixth of December comes and the Christmas 
litter of papers and ribbons has been cleared away, the gown question 
And every economical woman will wonder 
if she cannot make over some of last season’s dresses to do duty for 
the house. 

There was never a fashion 
outlook better suited to this | 
making-over process. 
the gowns are so scant that 
there is probably enough ma- 
terial for the pattern. 
ond, the sleeves may be put 
in at any preferred point, and 
they may be made of two 
or three materials. 
combinations of several ma- 
terials are most popular, and 
old materials that have been 
out of fashion for several 
years are again in the highest 
favor. 

Brocades, corded silks, vel- 
vets, Scotch plaids are all 
Brocades 
are popular, and combined 
with silk or satin they make 
very handsome gowns. 

The almost universal use 
of the guimpe in gowns now 
more 
feature for the make-over 
planning. Often a dress is 
worn or soiled at the neck, 
while with a new lace yoke 
and the undersleeves it seems 
quite fresh and a different 
garment. 

With all these good reasons 
why the process is to be an 
easy one this year, let us take 
a look at the patterns that 
are available for cutting the 
new garments that are to 
come out of the old ones. 
For even when you are mak- 
ing your old frocks over you 
want new lines—the up-to- 
date effect which will delude 
the public into thinking the 
gown a new one. 

If you have a four-gore 
skirt left from last year, for 
instance, and it looks pretty 
hopeless as it is, consider for 
a moment the possibilities 
of the skirt No. 454. 
probability you could recut 


will raise its head again. 








| - Coat No. 248 
Skirt No. 454 
Sizes, smaii, medium, and large 
! Price, 15 cents each 
Sere 








adds 


used. 


With Christmas only 


quest. Other patterns 


a skirt or waist. 





Renovating Old Material 


will suggest themselves, too, as helpful 


probably. wken you look over the catalogue. 

Making over a coat is always a more difficult problem than altering 
t The main lines of a coat and its length are what 
place it definitely among this year’s or last year’s products. 


But if 


your left-over coat is not too short you can slope away the fronts to 


give the fashionable cut-away effect, or if it is quite short you may 
be able to remodel it along the lines of coat No. 246, which is illustrated 
in the pattern department of the November Bazar. 
must not be tight-fitting—that is the one thing that will make them seem 


Coats this year 


hopelessly old fashioned. 





First, 


Sec- | 


Third, 


especially 


convenient 





Coat No. 249 
| Skirt No. 455 


In all 


ee 





Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 15 cents each 


—s As to waists, you can 
take your last season's 
| kimono waist, which had 
elbow sleeves and a plain 
| flat front, and remodel it 
into a new-looking smart 
blouse. Cut off the sleeves 
some inches above the el- 
bow, in a curve or angle, 
and add a sleeve of the 
same material, or of lace 
or velvet. Trim the front 
| of the waist with the same 
material as these sleeves, 
in a bib point coming up 
from the belt. Set in a 
lace yoke and cut a straight 
or pointed slit across the 
front, about three inches 
long, bind the edge and 
set a little frill of lace 
under the edge as on waist 
No. 347, on the first page 
of the pattern catalogue. 
If your blouse is too 
tight, add a waistcoat, as 
in waist No. 373, in the 
December Bazar, or as 
No. 346 or No. 336 in 
the catalogue. Another 
model which shows a clever 
way of combining two ma- 
terials and making over a 
plain kimono blouse into 
quite an elaborate one is 
the waist part of the dress 
No. 548. This dress has 
| a remarkably good six- 
gore skirt pattern, which is 
always useful, and the 
blouse may be a combina- 
tion of two other materials 
besides the lace of the yoke 
and undersleeves. The em- 
broidery on the front may 
be omitted or a_ simple 
design in floss put in. 





NE of the main points 
when making over 
gowns is the necessity for 





your gores by this pattern, 


bind the édges with a silk or velvet bias strip, finish the top of the skirt 
with one of the soft sashes which are so fashionable this year, and that 
If it is a coat suit you can 


part of the dress is almost as good as new. 
use the same binding on the coat. 


LL sorts of trimmings are used on the coat collars. 

imitation buttonholes, like those on coat No. 251, are used as a 
Little conventional figures in flat embroidery in 
floss offer a chance for a bit of contrasting color in the collar and cuff 
If the coat is a bit too tight and is double breasted, it is easily 


7 


decoration sometimes. 


corners. 
let out by moving the buttons; but if it 
is single breasted, the only way—and a 
very smart one this year—is to turn back 
the old fronts to hide buttons and button- 
holes and set in a mannish waistcoat of 
some other material. As a rule these 
waistcoats are checked or figured this year, 
and in handsome coats they are often of 
beautiful flowered brocades. 

If the dress that puzzles you is one that 
has too much good material to be thrown 
away, and which is yet apparently impos- 
sible for your own use, think for a moment 
whether it might not make a good school 
frock for your half-grown daughter. Out 
of the seven or five gore skirt of a stout 
mother a four-gore skirt for a slim girl of 
sixteen may be evolved by using only part 
of the gores in the skirt, and the others for 
a blouse. The blouse No. 370 will com- 
bine delightfully with almost any skirt, 
and its loosely fitting lines are good for a 
young girl for even serge and cloth. Or 
if the seven-gore skirt won't cut over into 
a four-gore one for the slim daughter, try 
a six-gore pattern, say skirt No. 438, and 
the results may be better. 

If it is a question of a skirt that is too 
short, or is soiled at the top or bottom 
so it must be altered, such a skirt as No. 
440, with its curved band of contrasting 
material at the foot, will perhaps help to 
solve the problem—or skirt No. 444, with 
effect of underskirt and opening in the 
overskirt and up the right side. If some 
of the gores are short and some long, try 
a pannier effect at the sides, as in skirt 
No. 447. 

All of these patterns are illustrated in 
the autumn addition to the pattern cata- 
logue, which will be sent to you on re- 








Cape No. 250 


cleansing and _ pressing. 
Wash materials when you 


can, and when they are not washable sponge them or wipe them off with 
cleaning-fluid and press thoroughly. Velvet may be steamed by dampen- 
ing the back and drawing it over the edge of a hot iron. 


Ribbons may be 


renovated in the same way, and laces may be washed and carefully pulled 


into shape while still damp, then lightly pressed. 
raised cord or figure, it should be laid face down on a cloth over a 
blanket or bath towel to raise this figure in the pressing. 
silk may be sponged off with stale beer and pressed when nearly dry. 

Old trimming braids, of mohair or silk, may be turned and dampened 
and pressed, while cotton braids or light-colored silk ones are often 


Big buttons and 


<n ie ee 





Coat No. 251 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 
rice, 15 cents each 


If the lace has a 


Old black 


washable. Chiffon washes beautifully, and 
so does crépe de Chine, while the old 
foulard or India silk or crépe de Chine 
gown that has served its time in its original 
form, and is hardly worth making over, 
will well repay cutting over into a petti- 
coat. Three good patterns for such petti- 
coats appear on the opposite page. One has 
five gores, one four, and the third is cut in 
curve form and fitted at the top with darts. 

An old black satin skirt which has some 
good stuff left in it will cut over, perhaps 
for a pair of the very practical, comfortable 
knickerbockers which are worn now. 
Wool or silk equestrian tights are used by 
many women instead of petticoats for 
street wear. But even warmer may be 
the satin knickers lined with thin flannel. 
These may be fitted at the knees by little 
darts, or gathered slightly to fit. 

The new cape pattern No. 250 might be 
cut out of an old-fashioned plaid shawl, 
and make a charming utility garment for 
a girl for college or boarding-school. These 
plaids are again most fashionable. 

The back of coat No. 248 has the left 
side lapping across to the right from the 
waist line down, and is trimmed with three 
buttons and buttonholes here as though 
buttoned across. Coat No. 249 has a panel 
back with tabs from the side forms but- 
toned over onto the panel as on the sides 
of the skirt. 

A smart little outing coat for school or 
college girls is shown in pattern No. 251. 
The big collar and front facing of white 
serge is most attractive. The back has a 
square sailor collar buttoned down at each 
side as on the front. The body of the coat 
should be of blue, red, or green serge or 
homespun. 
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“Mother Always Gives Me 
‘Steero’” 

The little ones like“ Steero” Bouil- 

lon for tea or any other meal—for 

“Steero” is so wholesome and good. 


‘STEERO 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Bouillon Cubes 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
You will find many uses for 
“Steero” Cubes. ‘‘Steero” Bouillon 
adds zest to a cold luncheon or 





dinner. A ‘‘Steero” Cube or two 
in the gravy, sauce, or soup, will 
make it doubly appetizing. 


Write Us for Free Samples 


and prove their convenience and quality. 
Just drop one of these ‘Steero” Cubes 
into a cup and pour boiling water on the 
Cube. Delicious, savory bouillon in a 
moment. Could anything be easier? 

If your druggist, grocer or delicatessen dealer 
can not supply you with “‘Steero’’ Cubes, send 
us his name and 35c for a box of 12 Cubes. post- 
paid; enough for 12 cups. Boxes of 50 Cubes 
and 100 Cubes are more economical for regular 
home use. 


Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
218 William St., New York 


Under Pure Food Law, 
Serial No. 1 


iT ae 















DO YOU 
NEED 
MONEY ? 


Would you like to take up 
a business which you can 
conduct at home? 


We have secured exclusive 
control of the best line of 
perforated designs, in all 
styles of fashionable em- 
broideries. New designs are 
added from week to week, 
to meet the changes of 
fashion. 


We offer to one woman in 
each town the sole agency for 
these designs in her neigh- 
borhood, by a special agree- 
ment which opens great 
possibilities to the agent. 


This means a new and 
profitable business for wom- 
en of taste and energy. 
Details will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Harper & Brothers, Dept. B 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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The Man’s Ultimatum 
F course they’re just as clever, 
In many ways at least; 
The woman’s oft an angel, 
The man too oft a beast; 
Their “instinct”? betters reason; 
There’s nothing they can’t do; 
They pay their share of taxes; 
Their names are in Who’s Who; 
We love 'em, and we'd like to 
Give ‘em anything they crave. 
We quite agree that woman 
Is neither drudge nor slave— 
BUT 
hey shall not have the suffrage 
Until they give the sack 
lo all confounded garments 
That button up the back! 








BETWEEN FRIENDS 
YOUNG BRIDE: Jack and I are two 


" 





Smiles 


The Reason 
a HAVE a wife and four children in 
Chicago and I have never seen 
one of them,” remarked a 
Chicago man, one evening. 

Mrs. Dodge, who was noted for her 
inquisitiveness, looked toward him in 
great surprise. After a moment’s pause 
she asked: 

“Were you ever blind, Mr. Evans?”’ 

“No, madam,” was the reply. 

“Did you marry a widow?” the woman 
inquired. 

“*No, indeed,”’ he said. 

There was silence again while the in- 
quisitive woman tried to solve the prob- 
lem to her satisfaction. Failing to do so, 
she asked: 

















TupoR JENKS 
The Compliment 
He had handed the child a banana, and 
the latter, in his delight, forgot his cus- 
tomary ‘‘ Thank you.” 
“But what do you say, Harry? 


” 


For a moment the child was puzzled, then with a smile 


he handed it back. 
‘Peel it!” 


A Good Loser 


souls with but a single thought. 
FRIEND: How charming! Who has 


the thought in keeping to-night. 


never give heed to the old man’s views on certain matters 
relating to tariff reform. The father’s face brightened, 
and in an inspired way he exclaimed: 

“But this seems a good chance and one which ought not 
be neglected, now that Blank is here, and I should like to 
say a few words on the subject of tariff reform!” 


A RuopeE IsLanp politician who was a prominent candi- 
date in the late election came home one day much pro- 


voked at some misdemeanor which his son, aged ten, 


had committed. 


“Frank,” he said, sternly, “‘I am seriously displeased 
about this matter. Do you know, sir, that you are a 


candidate for a whipping?” 


‘‘T hope I'll be defeated, father,’’ was young Frank’s 
reply, as he looked up playfully at his father. 


Hard to Satisfy 


A GERMAN, with his young son, was standing on the 
wharf watching the boats passing to and fro when 
uddenly the lad lost his balance and fell into the water. 

A finely dressed, athletic young man standing by 
unhesitatingly jumped in to rescue the boy without 
waiting to divest himself of shoes or clothing. After 
struggling in the water for a few minutes he succeeded 
in landing the boy at the feet of his parent, who had 
borne himself with great coolness during the proceed- 
ings. He looked at the lad for an instant, then glanced 


at the big fellow and calmly inquired: 


“Many thanks, but vot haf you done mit his hat?” 


His Rising Hopes 


Mr. JENKINS was talking with a young man whom he 


} 


hoped might become his son-in-law. Wishing to en- 
courage the young man, who had very little of this 


world’s goods, the old gentleman said: 


‘I am proud of my girls, sir, and there is nothing I 
would like better than to see them married to bright, 
smart young men. I have made considerable money 
and the girls won’t go to their husbands penniless, by 
any means. Now, there’s Belle, twenty-five years old, 
one of the best girls in the world. I shall give her ten 
thousand dollars when she marries. Then next comes 
Caroline, who won't see thirty-five again, and I shall 
give her twenty thousand. And the man who marries 
Delia, who is forty, will have thirty thousand.” 

The young man reflected for a moment or so and then 


inquired: 


“You haven't got a daughter about fifty, have you?” 


To a Higher Court 


“MoTHER, can I go to the picture show with Jack 


Wilson to-night? He’s got two tickets.” 


‘You know I don’t like you to go to the picture show 

Fred; you'll have to ask your father when he 

** But suppose he says I can’t go—then what?” 
Vi K 


Grasping the Opportunity 











tL CFatther «Time and Mother Earth re- 


ceive the first visit of the new year 


The Fallibility of Mother 


comes home.” THE small daughter had been forbidden to climb on the 


old brass bed. When the bars were found broken, her mother 
said, “* Some one has broken my bed, and I think you did it!” 


Soon after the child was heard saying to her nurse, 





(Gruff Voice) 


(Giddy Girl) 


(Giddy Girl’s Friend) 


(Gruff Voice) 














An Ohio clergyman says that he has witnessed some ** Mother thinks I broke her bed, but God knows I did.” 
amusing incidents in connection with mar- 

we ceremonies, but that of these none was 
quite so upsetting to the dignity of all con- 


cerned as that which occurred in a wedding 
his own making. 

When the ceremony had been completed 
and the usual congratulations had been 
offered, the pastor turned to the assemblage 
ind said 

“We have all known these young people. 
We have seen them grow up from children, 
have entered the holy 


and now that they 
tate of matrimony perhaps some of their 

friends and neighbors may have some 
pecial word to say to them.” 

For a moment there was no response to 
this suggestion. Then from his position 
emerged the father of the bride, who de- 
livered himself as follows: 

I ain't certain that I can add anything 
important to what has been said.’’ Then, 
after a solemn and uncomfortable glance 
about him which betrayed his embarrass- 
ment, his eye fortunately fell upon a 


neighbor, a political opponent, who would 
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“Looks rather plain, does she 


not? 











“ Well, those are her own feathers. 


She can’t afford anything artificial.” 





‘“‘Didn’t I understand you to say, Mr. 
Evans, that you had a wife and four 
children in Chicago and had never seen 
one of them?” 

“Yes, that was what I said.” 


“How can it be that you never saw one of them, Mr. 
Evans?” asked the woman. 
“Why, madam,” replied the man, ‘‘one of them was born 


“Cross Wires”: A Telephonic Conglomeration 
(Gruff Voice) 


Hello! hello! hello! hello! 
Say, Central, are they busy?— 


(Anxious Mother) 


Doctor! he’s feverish, I think— 


(Young Man) 


Hello! Is that you, Lizzie? 

I hope you got my— 

Four nine nine! 
Yes! yes! that’s what I said. 

I wish you’d ring a— 

Just like mine, 
Only it’s trimmed with red— 


(Anxious Mother) ‘ 


He says he has a stomach ache. 
What's that? A liver pill?— 


(Young Man) 


Why can’t you meet me Sunday night 
And take a drive to— 
Bill! 
I paid that bill six months ago 
And— 


(Gruff Voice) 


Ring ’em up again. 
Your bloomin’ wire must be 





(Young Man's Girl) George! 


Ain’t you afraid ’twill rain? 
Ma thinks it will and so does— 


(Giddy Girl) Red 


With hat all trimmed in blue 
And underskirt of— 

No, I won’t. 
Just go ahead and sue. 


(Anxious Mother) 


I'll put a mustard plaster on, 
And rub his chest with— 


(Young Man) Lizzie! 


You'd better come— 

What! red and blue! 
It must have made you dizzy. 

The idea!— 

Give me four nine nine. 
Confound it! 


(Anxious Mother) 


Cough’s diminished. 


I'll pay you fifteen on— 


Hello! 


Hello, there! Ain’t you finished? 


ARTHUR CRAWFORD 


Wanted No Amateurs 


EpitH and Flora were spending their summer vacation 


in the country. 

“Do you know,” said Edith, “ that 
young farmer tried tokissme. He told me 
that he had never kissed any girl before.” 

“What did you tell him?’ asked Flora. 

“Why,” replied Edith, “I told him I 
was no agricultural experiment station.” 


Cool 

A PHILADELPHIA woman declares that 
she has encountered the very meanest mem- 
ber of her sex. 

One morning, it appears, a strange woman 
called just before breakfast at the house of 
the first-mentioned lady. 

“Pardon me,”’ said the caller, “but I 
see that you have advertised in the papers 
for a cook.” 

“Quite true,” said the lady of the house, 
“but surely you are not applying for the 
place.” 

“No,” was the reply, “‘but I live only a 
block from you, and since I need a cook my- 
self it has occurred to me that you might 
send to me all the applicants you reject.’ 























Greyfriars Bobby 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


“A bonny, sperity bit dog is 
Bobby of Greyfriars kirkyard, as 
lovable, loyal a little animal as ever 
graced the pages of fiction.” —Den- 
ver Times. { “The book is, indeed, 
not unworthy of a place beside 
‘Black Beauty.’”—N. Y. Tribune. 

With Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 


The Red Lane 


By HOLMAN DAY 
AUTHOR OF 

“KING SPRUCE,” “THE RAMRODDERS,” ETC. 

Love, daring, and romantic ad- 
venture all figure in this thrilling 
tale of the Canadian border. The 
scenes are dramatic, the setting 
picturesque, and the theme is of 
striking force, giving this author of 
humor and philosophy new oppor- 
tunity for virile life pictures. 

None other than a writer who has 
sojourned among these simple-heart- 
ed and clean-faithed folks could so 
sympathetically portray their noble- 
ness and their frailties, their rev- 
erence for authority, and their loves 
and hates and passions. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


Tangles 
By MARGARET CAMERON 
AUTHOR OF “THE PRETENDER PERSON,” 

“THE INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON,” ETC. 

The tangles in this collection deal 
with humorous situations so com- 
plicated that there seems no possible 
way out. Audacity, however, is 
the sword which cuts the Gordian 
knot in all of them. 

The author is one of the few born 
story-tellers with a unique talent 
for inventing the most laughable 
plots, and every tale accurately 
reflects her own irresistible humor. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


As Caesar’s Wife 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 
AUTHOR OF “THE TOY-SHOP,” ETC. 

A pure woman comes home at 
four o’clock in the morning in an 
automobile with her former lover, 
and explains her all-night absence 
by saying the car broke down. 

The waiting husband does not 
believe her, but, because of his 
passion for possession, shuts his 
eyes to what he believes to be her 
unfaithfulness. What effect would 
this have upon a man, upon his 
every-day life, upon his character? 
Illustrations by James Montgomery 

Flagg. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


The Honorable 
Miss Moonlight 


By ONOTO WATANNA 
AUTHOR OF 
“4 JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE,” “TAMA,” ETC. 
Only Japan could be the scene of 
this daintily picturesque yet vitally 
human story, with its charming 
quaintness of costume and manners, 
its note of high heroism, and its 
curious, thrilling drama of birth and 
death, of life and love. The appeal- 
ing figure of the fragile Geisha girl 
whom the gods at last blessed with 
a son forms a most touching picture 
of blended pathos and idyllic love. 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.00 net. 








The Newest Books 











The Financier 


By THEODORE DREISER 


AUTHOR OF “JENNIE GERHARDT” AND “‘SISTER CARRIE” 


Once in every four years a big book, an unusual book, comes 
to the surface. We believe Mr. Dreiser’s story of ‘The 
Financier” is such a book. 

Broad in its scope, sweeping in its power, it is only fair to 
add that it is almost brutal in its naked picturing of the lust 
for wealth and the hunger for love. 

It is not for those who fear the fighting force of a strong man 
nor is it the unfolding of a lovely life. 

It is a story first and always, perhaps a great lesson, too, but 
taken all in all—its bigness, its insight into larger phases of 
our life—it seems designed to rank as one of the great examples 
of modern fiction. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


Mark Twain—pBiography 


The Personal and Literary Life of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


More fascinating than fiction, this true story of a strange 
and unfixed life is like no other biography the world has known. 
It is as full of fun and humor and rollicking anecdote as the 
writings of Mark Twain himself, and as diversified—for this 
Great Author and Philosopher was ever the plaything of a 
whimsical Fate that mingled tragedy and adventure and 
laughter and failure and success in swift-following sequence. 

The very preparation for the writing of the work was a 
romance. Six years the author gave to the work, traveling 
half-way round the world to follow in the footsteps of his 
subject, to visit every haunt in Europe or America; and four 
years of the time the two—he whose biography was to be writ- 
ten and he who was to write it—lived in close daily association. 

What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous comment, 
what charm of living quality this has given to the work, only 
he who reads may say. A few chapters published in Harper’s 
Magazine gave some hint of this delightful quality. 

And above all—this picture of a life is no eulogy; there is no 
false hero-worship. In his dedication Mr. Paine makes clear 
his fixed purpose “to write history rather than eulogy.” 

The result is one of the great biographies of all time. 

Octavo, Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), $6 net. 

Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops, Library Edition, 3 Vols. (in a 
box), $7 net. 

Octavo, Three-quarter Calf, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $14.50 net. 

Octavo, Three-quarter Levant, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $15.50 net, 


The 
Street Called 
Straight 


By the Author of 
‘*THE INNER SHRINE” 
“The novelist is skilful in 

depicting contrasts of charac- 
ter that lend vitality to the 
successive scenes.”” — North 
American (Philadelphia). 

“The story is ingeniously 
and cleverly written, and it will 
furnish most delightful read- 
ing.” —Public Ledger (Phila- 
delphia). 

“The story is one of tense 
emotional situations, treated 
with good taste and deep psy- 
chological insight.” — Times 
(New York). 

“We certainly do not exaggerate when we describe this 
book as a profoundly religious novel, human, kindly, and vital. 
It is a story that puts a keener edge on a jaded appetite for 
novels, and—we should like very much to ‘interview’ the 
author.” —Christian Commonwealth (London). 


Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 








The Moth 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
AUTHOR OF ““THE SPELL,” “THE LEVER,” ETC. 

A vitally human plot in which a 
young Boston matron attempts to 
defy the conventions. 

As a study of a flighty young fool 
of a woman who drags her two best 
friends down into the morass of a 
sordid seeming scandal Mr. Orcutt 
has drawn a fine sketch. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


The Olympian 
A Tale of the City 
By JAMES OPPENHEIM 
AUTHOR OF “THE NINE-TENTHS” 
Primarily the story of a great 
career, this new novel is what might 
be called the American fairy-tale: 
the young man going forth upon his 
lonely adventures; his years of 
obscurity; his struggle between his 
love for women and his thirst for 
power, and then the marvelous 
transformations of American life, 
the skyrocket rise to success—the 
clerk becomes the magnate, the 
drudge becomes an Olympian. A 
story that quickens the pulse. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


May Iverson 
Tackles Life 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


AUTHOR OF “MAY IVERSON—HER BOOK,” 
“MANY KINGDOMS,” ETC. 


The sparkling humor of these 
tales of school life proves irresistible. 
There are amusing adventures and 
never-ending fun in the story of the 
young lady and her gay-hearted 
companions whose school-days are 
portrayed. In fact, every youthful 
character in the story is brimming 
over with the joy of living, and the 
author has been eminently success- 
ful in her effort to impart to the 
reader this same spirit of light- 
hearted mirth. ® 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Woman Of It 


By MARK LEE LUTHER 
Here is a genuinely clever story 
which has for a background the 
social life of Washington—not the 
brilliant panorama of official fune- 
tions, but the real every-day social 
life of the capital with its fussy 
formalities and glaring incongruities. 
Crisp readable dialogue helps to 
tell a story that takes strong hold 
on the sympathies and is really 
typical of American life. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


Home Place 
By G. W. OGDEN 

Unique in plot, fascinating in 
humor, dramatic in denouement, 
this new novel is delightfully re- 
freshing in its departure from the 
ordinary type of current fiction. 

Mr. Ogden shows the _inter- 
relations of rich and poor. His 
graphic story pictures a_ cross- 
section of life—the working-man, 
the financier, the politician, the 
artist, contentment and intrigue, 
humor and tragedy, developing an 
outcome uncertain until the last. 

It is a broad, rich, thoroughly 
American novel, revealing a sense 
of fun, a realization of character, 
an appreciation of the dramatic 
that will inevitably place it in the 
ranks of worth-while fiction. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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THREE FRIENDS : 
Marie, Postum and Jack 


(A story of fiction bristling with facts ) 


“Yes, Postum is one of our best friends, Jack, because it made our marriage possible. 
‘““When we first met, you remember, | was rather a sorry specimen. 
“Thin, sallow and so nervous and irritable that | must have been an unpleasant nuisance to 


everyone. 

“Then came the knowledge that coffee had broken down my nervous system and was slowly 
killing me. 

“Within a week after the change to Postum I began to digest my food because the old poi- 
son —caffeine, in coffee—was withdrawn and. my whole nervous system began to rebuild, and | grew 
round and comfortable. As a nervous wreck | could never hope to win you for a husband, Jack. 
But now all is changed and we are happy and healthy.” 


Nowadays Postum comes in powdered form— called 


INSTANT POSTUM 


A teaspoorful stirred in hot water makes a perfect cup instantiy. 


6¢ > | 93 Send grocer’s name 

There’s o Reason’’. nt Semin 

postage, for five- 

Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Ganadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., cup Sample Tin. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. W2..dsor, Ontario, Canada : 


Be Be ee 











